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(Tattvamuktakalapa sloka 1) 

“May this dark complexion of the body of the Enemy 
of Kaitabha (Lord Visnu) ensure multitudes of riches 
for us. This complexion flourishes by virtue of its constant 
acquaintance with the charm of the dark lily-like eyes 
of Goddess Laksmi, gets a helping hand from the clusters 
of bees hovering over the lotus-navel (of Lord Visnu), 
has its intensity augmented by the heavy garlands of 
Tulasi and robs the KalindT (river Yamuna) of its 
splendour”. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Dr. V. N. Seshadri Acharya, a scion of a highly 
learned family, devoted to the propagation of Sanskrit 
and Vaishnavite philosophy over the past one century 
was, by profession, a professor of Sanskrit in Anna* 
malai University for al out three decades. The world 
of Vaishnavism has known of the distinct contribution 
made towards our religion by his father Sri Navanitam 
Swami, and by his elder brother Sri V. N. Sriramadesi- 
kacharya. 

For his own part, Dr. Seshadriacharya has written 
a monumental work on the Sarvarthasiddhi of Sri 
Desika. It is the commentary on bis verse work, the 
Tattvamuktakaldpa. Praised by pandits, this polemic 
work is, however, hardly studied or expounded, be¬ 
cause of its erudition and intricate dialectics. It is such 
a work that the author took up for deep research and 
has presented an academic thesis on diverse systems 
and Sri Desika’s defence of Visishtadvaita against 
them. The book consistently summarises the paths of 
Bhakti and ^arapftgati as issuing from the Visish¬ 
tadvaita concept of the Jiva Iswara relationship. 

We were fortunate to secure the services of two 
competent scholars to edit this book so as to make it of 
usefulness to students of Indian Philosophy, br- 
V. K. S. N. Raghavan (Dept, of Vaishnavism) and 
Dr. S. Padmanabhan (Dept, of Sanskrit) of the Univer¬ 
sity of Madras have done an admirable job, diligently 
ind enthusiastically. They have made the book more 
meaningful and more relevant by editorial touches on 
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the style and presentation. To these editors, we express 
our heartiest thanks. 

Dr. V. Varadachariar, a leading authority in the 
field of Visishtadvaita philosophy, was kind enough 
to provide a foreword to the book. As readers go 
through it, they would find this to be a unique fore¬ 
word. It is an essay on Indian Philosophy, to serve as 
a preliminary outline to enable a reader to follow the 
contents of the thesis and also the author’s original 
contribution on the subject. The readers should then 
become quite familiar with the abstruse concepts of 
the different schools of thought and appreciate the 
worth of this publication. 

Sri Visishtadvaita Research Centre has great plea¬ 
sure in, and feels proud of, bringing out this volume in 
its programme of useful publications. 

We wish to record our sincere thanks to The 
Dr. G. Srinivasamurti Foundation, Adyar, Madras for 
evincing interest to publish a book on Visishtadvaita 
Philosophy and rendering financial assistance for this 
publication. Our thanks are also due to Sri G. Rama- 
swami (author’s brother-in-law), Madras who took 
special interest in the early release of the book and to 
M/s. Sundaram Charities, Madras for their financial 
assistance. In fine, we thank M/s. Avvai Achukoodam, 
Madras-13, for the neat printing and fine execution of 
this book. 


S. V. S. RAGHAVAN 
President 

Sri Visistadvaita Research Centre 
Madras-18 



PREFACE 


^igff qfjg^l 

II 

The Saptatiratnamdlika (45) 
of Prativadibhayahkaram Annan 

Our father, the late Dr. V. N. Seshadri Acharya, 
a Siromani and M. A, pursued philosophical research as 
his lifebreath tenaciously for years even while in fail¬ 
ing health with a weak heart, he having mastered 
Vedanta ^astra after his study of granthaeatusiaya 
(the four masterworks to be studied by every Vaishna- 
vite) under his father and Acharya, Sri Navanitam 
Swami who is our Acharya too. 

Having served a few years in schools and from 1940 
in the Annamalai University, propagation of Sanskrit 
was his zealous goal. Piously disposed and spending all 
the waking moments, so to say, in useful work, his 
tongue constantly used to revel in revolving sweet 
verses of the Azhwars, Kurattazhvan, Bhattar or Desika 
with an inner mental delectation. He wishbd only to 
spend his retired life in a silent environment at his native 
place rendering services to Lord Oppiliappan like his 
own father teaching Sanskrit and Sastras to yearning 
students coming forward to him. 
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While he was working on this project on the Sarvdr- 
thasiddki, he received encouragement and helpful sug¬ 
gestions from several scholars of that time, such as Sri 
A. V. Gopalacharya, Advocate, Trichy, Panditaraja 
Sri D. T. Tatachariar of Tirupati, Rao Sahib Profes¬ 
sor M. R. Rajagopala Iyengar and Professor R. 
Ramanujachariar. 

We are very much indebted to Dr. V. Varada- 
chariar for his admirable Foreword. 

May the Lord be pleased with what little service 
has thus been done at His Feet. 

II II 

Madras V. N. Vedanta Desikan 

V. N. Srinivasa Desikan 
V. N. Venkatanathan 



FOREWORD 


Dr. V. Varadachary 
French Institute of Indology 
Pondicherry 

Since the early times man inhabited earth, he 
noticed the surroundings, learnt about them and began 
making use of them for his own purpose. All men are 
not of the same kind. They differ from each other, in 
thought, word and deed. They display not only diflfe- 
rences but variations and gradations. When more than 
one among them get together and give expression to 
their observations and the usefulness of things, they ex¬ 
hibit, such marked inclinations that very often, there is 
no agreement or unanimity in their views. It is in this 
manner man began to adopt reason as a means to argue 
with others on topics concerning their welfare and 
well-being. There is no means to find out whether 
men had any concept of soul or its destiny. The word 
God was not used by them but they believed in some 
super-human power which controlled them and their 
activities. 

■V 

As years rolled by, inquiries started as to their own 
way of living and the miseries which afflicted them 
from time to time. They turned to a few pious men 
who were then near them and got advice and counsel 
on the concept of soul and the need to realise its 
nature. Filled with knowledge, feeling .and ability to 
convey them to others they realised that the souls are 
animate. The bodies of human beings and non-human 
beings are made of matter which is inert and dull but 
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gives the feeling of being animated. This must be due 
to the soul’s presence within the' body. 

Many of such concepts and theories are found in 
the Vedas which are the oldest literature in the world. 
Especially, the Upanisads deal with them. The treat¬ 
ment of these matters is not in a particular order and 
is generally found in more than one Upanisad. At this 
distant modern period, it is impossible to indicate whe¬ 
ther these theories were pre-Vedic. Indian tradition 
however admits the Vedas as the most ancient literature, 
and beginningless and eternal. It is implicitly autho¬ 
ritative by not being the composition of any person. 
There are of course exceptions even among sections of 
Indians which hold that the Veda is the composition 
of God and therefore valid. Modern scholars are of a 
different view taking it to contain many parts which 
were composed by different authors called seers {mantra- 
drastdrah) at different periods. 

Apart from the seers who are mentioned in the 
Vedas as visualisers of the mantras, there were many 
spiritually eminent sages who dived into the nature of 
reality and found the solutions, in the Vedas, for many 
problems which man has to face but from which he has 
to bear sufferings. Hopes were also shown to men but 
they were not final. 

It is in the light of these general observations that 
we find the beginnings of systematic and reflective pro¬ 
cesses to know the mysteries of life The findings were 
many and mutually disparate. Canons of interpreta¬ 
tion of the Vedic passages were evolved. Prima facie 
views and settlements of the issues required a well- 
arranged procedure. More than one system arose to 
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accommodate all these. The adherents of the Vedic 
tradition devoted themselves to the recitation of the 
Vedic passages. Formulae were framed to find their 
use in performing the rituals in honour of deities who 
were many but were propitiated not all at a timie but 
on occasions when the performers chose to worship them 
to gain particular ends. 

Notwithstanding the abiding religious fervour 
which permeated the entire society, sufferings, trials 
and tribulations assailed people who were then helpless 
without any one to give them succour- It is at this 
period that Jainism and Buddhism arose. Neither of 
the founders of these two religions left behind them 
any written record as to what they preached. The 
Jains were realists and the Buddhists idealists. While 
attempting to stress on the need to avoid misery, they 
had to warn their followers of the danger of indulging 
in the performance of acts which bound them to 
attachment for the world. This was interpreted by their 
followers as refraining from doing the rituals and rejec¬ 
ting the authority of the Vedas. 

This tirade did cause unrest among the traditiona. 
lists who began to condemn the tenets and practices of 
the followers of these two religions. The arguments and 
counter-arguments on both sides found their record¬ 
ings in literature. 

About the beginning of the Christian era, there 
was the rise of the systems of thought which came to be 
called darSanas. The tenets of each darSana assumed the 
form oisutras, laconic in form, demanding, in the subse¬ 
quent periods, expositions of them in works called Vdr- 
tika, Tikd and Bhdsya. The darSanas got classified under 
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two groups called N&stika and Astika. The Ngstika 
denies and Astika affirms. What is denied or affirmed 
cannot be guessed at the present day. It could be the 
other world (Jtaraloka) or God or authority of the Vedas, 
The sense of the world beyond or God did not find 
favour, for maintaining in the early periods, this division 
among the systems. Finally admission of the authority 
of the Vedas and rejection of it helped in identifying the 
systems as belonging to the Astika or Nastika fold. 

In the light of this trait, the Nastika systems are 
counted as three in number, namely Materialism 
(Carvaka), Jainism and Buddhism. All these denied 
the concepts of soul and God as held by the followers 
of the Vedas. The Nyaya, Vai^e^ika, Sahkhya, Yoga, 
Mlmaihsa and Vedanta were taken to be included 
within the Astika fold. 

Things, which are held to exist in the world, are 
to be declared as existent permanently or non-eternally 
only with the help of pramdnas, which are the instru¬ 
ments of valid knowledge. All the schools of thought 
admit the pramdnas, though there might be disagree¬ 
ment on their number. The objects to be known with 
the aid of the pramdnas are held, by the different schools, 
as externally real, non-eternal, phenomenal and empi¬ 
rically real. There is no unanimous opinion regarding 
the nature of soul, the knower. God is denied to exist 
in some and as omniscient controller in others. 

The materialists deny the existence of things which 
are beyond the reach of our eyes. The Jains, who are 
realists, adopt Anekantavada on the ground that noth¬ 
ing could be declared to have a particular trait. The 
works written by the Jain authors take the place of the 
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Vedas in their system. The Buddhists are grouped under 
two main heads as Hlnay^na (lower path) and Maha- 
yana (great path). The former includes Vaibhasikas 
maintaining reality of the world which has momentary 
existence, and Sautrantikas to whom world’s existence 
is to be known only through inference. The Yogacara 
school, one of theMahaly^na class, is idealistic, holding 
the world as existing only in the form of knowledge. 
The other school of the Mah&yana is called Nihilism, 
denying total existence of the world and holding void 
{iunj>a) as the reality. All these deny soul and God. 

The Buddhists, in particular, became formidable 
opponents of the Astika Darsranas. Nagarjuna (200 
AD), Asafiga (400 AD), Vasubandhu (400 AD) Dihnaga 
(400 AD) and Dharmakirti (650 AD) were the most 
powerful writers on Buddhism. Their incisive argu¬ 
ments with logical acumen and devastating reasoning 
were hard to meet and required, in the Astika camp, 
scholars skilled in advancing original and scathing 
attacks. Dharmakirti, in particular, was a hard nut 
to crack. 

About the beginning of the Christian era, the doct¬ 
rines of each of the Astika Darsfanas )vere codiBed in 
the Nyayasutras, the Vaiiesikasutras, the Togasutras, the 
Mimdmsdsutras and the Brahmasutras by Aksapada> 
Ka^ada, Patanjali. Jaimini and Vyasa (identiBed with 
Badarayapa) respectively. The Sdhkhyakdrikd t^var^ 
krsna (250 AD) is the earliest work now available on 
the Sahkhya system. The Sdhkhyasutras of Kapila are 
held to be of later period and therefore the early non- 
Sdhkhya writers did not attach validity to them These 
were commented upon by accredited scholars from 
time to time but these sutras do not teach the principles 
ii 



frequently to the views of other authorities mentioning 
their names. These sutras came into being at a time 
when Jainism and Buddhism were holding sway much 
to the detriment of the practices of the followers of 
Vedic religion. This system developed theories which 
preached the Vedas as intrinsically valid and imper¬ 
sonal in character. Eagerness to maintain them made 
this system uphold the Vedic mantras as supremely 
important investing them with the power to grant the 
rewards for those who performed the rituals. Gods 
were denied complete existence, their place having been 
taken by the mantras. 

Sabarasvamin’s (200 AD) Bhdsya on the Mimdmsd- 
sutras was commented on by Kumarila Bhatta (600 
AD) and Prabhakara (650 AD) after whose names two 
schools of Mimamsa arose as Bhatta and Prabhakara. 
The scathing and relentless attack on the Buddhistic 
doctrines are contained in the ^lokavdrtika of Kumarila. 
He is virtually the beginner for the collapse of 
Buddhism in India, which had to find its escape to 
Tibet, ^alikanatha (700 AD), Parthasarathi Mkra 
(1050 AD) and many other eminent writers enriched 
this system by their valuable treatises. 

The Jnanakanda of the Vedas is represented by the 
Upanisads which are counted as 108 in number. They 
are attached to the Rgveda, Suklayajurveda, Krsnayajur- 
veda, Samaveda and Atharvaveda. The system based on 
these is called Vedanta. The Bhagavadgitd and the 
Brahmasutras (also called as Vedantasutras) are also the 
basis for this system. These sutras were composed by 
Badarayana who is also known as Vyasa. Bodhayana, 
Brahmanandin and others are the names of ancient 
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writers of works on this system, but their works have 
not come down to us. 

The passages in the Upanisads do not offer any¬ 
thing like a systematic exposition of a single doctrine or 
body of doctrines which could be taken to represent 
particular concepts of Vedanta. The major Upanisads 
contain the views of many sages who were authorities 
on some of the different doctrines. The Vedanta school 
looks upon all the principal Upanisads, to whichever 
Veda they are attached, as conveying the basic theories 
on which the system is built later. 

Reality of the world, of the souls, and their inter¬ 
relation, unreal nature of the world and selves, differ¬ 
ence between Brahman, the Ultimate Reality on the 
one hand and souls and matter on the other, non¬ 
difference between them, and Brahman*s sole existence 
to the utter exclusion of souls and matter are found 
treated in the Upanisads. All these could not be 
admitted to form part of any single system of Vedantic 
thought. The only redeeming feature is the admission 
by all schools of Vedanta of Brahman which has attri¬ 
butes according to some schools, and which has none 
of them according to others. The schools of Vedanta 
which arose later are based on one or the other of the 
concepts mentioned above, but they could not reconcile 
all the passages to lend support to the cardinal doctrines 
of their own school. This at once is the basis for the 
rise of schools with the names Advaita, Vis'istadvaita, 
Dvaita, ^uddhadvaita, Bhedabheda and others. 

In order to maintain their theories, the protago¬ 
nists of the schools, classified the passages mainly as 
monistic and dualistic. The school of Advaita claims 
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undisputed authority for the monistic passage, relegat¬ 
ing the others as having secondary validity. The 
dualists do the same in the reverse way. There is no 
mention in the Upanisads of this division of the 
passages. It must be admitted that this division is 
only at the human level. However, eminent and 
learned he be, no man can know Brahman as it is. 
Futility of man’s quest is best revealed here. This 
division had to be made to maintain the central con¬ 
cept of the various schools. 

Chronologically, Sankara is the earliest Vedantin 
to write commentaries on the Upanisads, the Bhagavad 
Gltd and the Brahmasutras. Earlier attempts were .made 
to explain these texts but the records of such endeavour 
are lost. While Kumarila Bhat.^ gave a deadly blow 
to the Buddhistic anti-Vedic theories, :^ahkara crushed 
the nihilistic theory of Buddhism. Idealism of the 
Buddhists found room in Sankara’s system in which 
Brahman assumed the place of knowledge. Brahman 
is without attributes and is the only reality. The world 
of animates and inanimates has only phenomenal 
existence and while dividing existence thus into 
absolute and phenomenal, ^ahkara paved the way for 
living a virtous life leading finally to .absolutism. 

The relation between Brahman and the world is 
difference-cum-non-difrerence according to Bhartr- 
prapanca and other pre-Sahkara writers. Brahman 
transforms into the world. This concept was revived 
by Bhaskara and Yadavapraka^a who flourished after 
Sahkara. The former held avidya (nescience) as a 
limiting adjunct because of which Brahman becomes 
many in the form of the world and Brahman alone 
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remains with the disappearance of these adjuncts. 
Yadavapraka^a, who is held to have been the first 
Vedanta preceptor for Ramanuja, maintained the 
difTerence'Cnm-non'difference as natural to Brahman. 
The world is only a transformation of Brahman on 
account of ^akti. 

Following the treatment of Vedanta by early 
writers like Bodhayana, X^hka and others, inspired by 
the Kydyatatttva of Nathamuni, and indebted to the 
Siddhitraya of Yamuna, Ramanuja laid the foundations 
of a system called later as Vis'istadvaita. The concepts 
were all old, some traceable to the Tamil composi¬ 
tions of the Alvars, but they received a refined treat¬ 
ment at the hands of Ramanuja. The central doctrines 
developed by him are: Brahman has attributes and is 
identical with 6rlman Narayana, world and souls are 
real, the relation between Brahman on the one hand 
and the world of animate and inanimate objects on 
the other is that between soul and body. Brahman is 
only one having the world as its attribute, thus giving 
the name Vis^istadvaita to the school, and Bhakti and 
Prapatti are means of getting liberation from bondage. 
His works are: 1. Veddrthasahgraha^ 2. Srlbhdsya, 
3, Veddntasdra, 4. Vedantadipa, 5. Bhagavadgitdbhdsya* 
6. Gadyatraya (comprising Sarandgatigadya, Srlrahga- 
gadya and $rl Vaikunthagadya) and 7. Nityagrantha. 
Later writers like Parasfarabhatta, (1100 AD), Periya- 
vaccan Pillai {C 1200AD), Vatsya Varadacarya 
(C 1250 A.D.) Pillailokacarya (C 1350 AD), Vedanta- 
desfika (1268-1369 AD), Manavalamamuni (1400 A.D) 
and a host of writers contributed to keep the system 
intact by commenting upon the treatises of earlier 
» writers and writing independent works. 
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The Dvaita school of Madhva, Dvaitadvaita 
school of Nimbarka (C 200AD). ^uddhadvaita system 
of Vallabhacarya (1473-1531 AD), are .the later systems 
of Vedanta all upholding the admission of a personal 
God in the form of Vi^nu. Vaispavism, as^a religious 
creed, enters into these schools as also Ramanujas, 
and has been the main basis for the upkeep of the 
theistic tendencies intertwined with the philosophical 
tenets. 

Apart from writing commentaries and sub-com¬ 
mentaries on the works of previous writers and inde¬ 
pendent treatises, some writers wrote works giving 
treatment to systems of thought which they followed' 
and also others. In the writing of the works of this 
kind, they adopted different modes. 

One of the kinds is to treat the system of thought 
in a graded manner. They are arranged in a particular 
order and are shown to represent a better stand than 
the one treated before it. The system which the author 
upholds as the best comes at the end indicating that it 
represents the most perfect kind. The earliest work 
is the Atmatattvaviveka of Udayana {C. 1050 AD). The 
systems of Purvamimamsa, Buddhism, Sahkhya and 
others are shown to be inferior to that which follows it 
in the order of treatment and the Nyaya system is 
shown to be the most perfect. The SahksepaSdriraka 
of Sarvajnataman (900 AD) discusses the merits of the 
theories Arambhavada. Parinamavada and Vivarta- 
vada deserving greater importance-deserving a better 
status-in the order of succession. Madhava’s Sarva- 
darianasahgraha (C. 1400 AD) treats the tenets of sixteen 
systems beginning with that of Garvaka and ending 
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with the Advaita school. The Prasthanabheda of 
Madhusudanasarasvatl {C. 1600 AD) is similar to the 
work of Sarvajnatman. 

The second kind of writing is represented in the 
works devoted to recasting or rewriting the already 
available texts on some system by weeding out what 
the authors considered as defective. Such texts were 
adopted by introducing changes in the concepts which 
they found necessary to take up as works representing 
their system. There are four works of this kind. The 
first is the Nydyatattva of Nathamuni, which is not 
extant and the citations from which are found in the 
works of Vedantades^ika. This work is a recast of the 
Nyaya system to suit the needs of the Vaisnava- 
siddhanta. The second work is Seivaramlmdmsd of 
Vedantadesrika. This work, which is available only 
incompletely, demonstrates that the Purvamimamsa 
system was originally intended to develop the theistic 
tendencies from the ritualistic point of view. The com¬ 
mentators on the Sutras of Jaimini are shown to have 
missed this point and developed a non-theistic charac¬ 
ter for the system. The third work is the Nydyapari- 
Suddhi, which gives a refined presentation of the Nyaya 
system of Aksapada. The fourth work Kydyasid- 
dkdnjana which presents the metaphysical categories of 
the Vai^eaika system as acceptable in the Vedic back¬ 
ground. God and soul get a refreshing treatment in 
this work. 

A third kind of work intends to attack the Nyaya- 
Vaisfe^ika realism with relentless logic in order to up¬ 
hold the supreme position for Advaita among the 
' systems of thought, ^riharga’s (C. 1100 AD) Khandana- 
iii 
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khandakhadya, Anandajnana*s(1200 ?iD)TaTkasahgraha, 
and Citsukha’s (1250 AD) Tattvapradipika represent 
this kind. The of Vedantadesfika is intended 

to destabilise the citadel of Advaita. 

The fourth and last kind is represented by works, 
which, to a general extent, are encyclopaedic but in¬ 
tended to establish the system which the author follows 
as the more valid and therefore acceptable The works 
are written with a clear logical approach. The Tattva- 
sahgraha of Santaraksita (750 AD) with the commentary 
Pancikd of Kamalasrila (C. 770 AD) upholds Buddhism 
as the best philosophical system among the various 
schools of thought which are shown to be baseless. 

Other works which are of a general kind and 
which treat the concepts of many systems of thought 
are: 

the Sarvasiddhantasangraka attributed to ^ahkara, 
Xht SaddarSanasamuccaya of Haribhadrasuri,(C. 1200 
AD), the Sarvamatasahgraha of unknown author¬ 
ship, the Manameyodaya of Narayanabhatta(C. 1600 
AD), and the Manameyodayarahasyailokavartika of 
Lak?mipuram 6rlnivasacarya (first half of this 
century). 

To this kind belong two works of Vedantades^ika. They 
are the Paramatabhahga and the Tattvamuktdkaldpa. 
In the former which contains 24 sections, all the schools 
of philosophy and religion wnich were in vogue during 
the period of the author are subjected to severe criti¬ 
cism and the Visfi^tadvaita system is established as the 
logically stable. This is written in ManipravMa 
(Sanskrit words mixed up with Tamil expressions). The 
other work which contains more than 500 Hokas distri- 
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buted among five sections, is a marvellous production 
of a more mature genius. No major theory on ^astras 
especially, Nyaya and Vedanta is left out. Here is the 
treatment to the tenets dealt with by the different 
schools. The unusually large number of citations from 
sources unknown to most of us together with remarks 
and criticisms is staggering. It is really doubtful whe¬ 
ther any scholar could master the contents of this work* 
To this kind also belongs the Pramdnanayatattvdlokdlah 
kdra of Vadidevasuri (1115 AD) a Jain writer, with his 
own commentary Syddmdaratndkara upon it. This con¬ 
tains the names of many writers of the different schools 
whose works have not come down to us. 

A study of this work of Dr V. N. Seshadri Acharya 
would be fruitful when it is undertaken in the light of 
the foregoing account of the Indian systems of thought* 
The author had the initial advantage of being the son 
of the celebrated scholar, Sri Navanitam Krishnama- 
charya Svamin. In this background, he attained 
scholarship at home and also at the Raja’s College, 
Tiruvaiyaru where the foundations for ^astraic learning 
were laid by the reputed scholars like Madurantakam 
Veeraraghavacharya Svamin. He had Vedantic learn¬ 
ing to the full from his illustrious father. Studious by 
nature he had the advantage of close association with 
erudite scholars at the Annamalai University, where he 
worked in the Sanskrit Department. It is then nothing 
surprising, if he managed successfully to study the im¬ 
portant works on Sdstras especially, Nyaya and 
Vedanta. 

The work does not contain any indication to sug¬ 
gest that he chose to reproduce the passages from 
source-books verbatim. In fact, the treatment of the 



matter is original, though the materials were taken by 
him from the source and subjected to a critical exami¬ 
nation. He has made judicious use of the texts of the 
Acaryas, Ramanuja and Vedantadesfika. Among the 
works of ancient writers, mention must be made of the 
Tattvasahgraha with Pancikd, works of Udayana and 
^ridhara, those of Kumarila Bhatta, Parthasarathi- 
mis'ra and Salikanatha, ^ahkara’s Brahmasutrabhdsya, 
the Advaitasiddhi, the Istasiddhi and the Tattvapradi- 
pikd. Recent writers like Anantalvan of Mysore, 
Parakala Svamin of Mysore, and Uttamur Veeraragha- 
vacharya are to be mentioned here, whose contribu¬ 
tions have helped the author very much to shape his 
views and present them in a creditable manner. Yet. 
it is essential to state that the author was much indebt¬ 
ed, for the treatment of the matters in his thesis, to 
Vedantadetfika’s Tattvamuktdkaldpa with Sarvdrtha- 
siddhi. All the same, the author deserves much credit 
for his original approach to the topics he had taken up 
for treatment and presenting them in the most apt 
manner. 

The work is divided into five chapters bearing 
the names Buddhism, Sankhya, Nyaya-Vaisfe^ika, 
Advaita and Vis^istadvaita. Adyaita and Buddhism 
have received a very elaborate treatment. 

Buddhism is treated in four sub-sections each one 
devoted to the treatment of the doctrines of each of the 
four schools offering a critical study of them and finally 
rejecting them. Momentariness, idealism and nihilism 
knock at the basis of realism on which most other 
systems of thought are based with the exception of the 
Advaita school which too does not tolerate nihilism. 
These concepts are shown to be fanciful and merely 
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imaginary. Momentary feature cannot be totally 
denied, for flame in a lamp, cloud, flood and others 
which are ever-changing, could not otherwise be ex¬ 
plained. This does not suggest that non-momentary 
entities do not exist. Recognition is shown to prove 
that stability is at the basis of the worldly things. To 
deny perceptibility to the objects and maintain that 
they are only to be inferred is to deny recollection also 
which is formed on the basis of impressions formed on 
the strength of previous experience. It is proved ably 
by the author that identification of objects with their 
cognitions is dangerous, as continued rise of cognitions 
on the basis of impressions could not be explained. Im¬ 
pressions also could not rise without a substratum to 
rest on. Kumarilabhatta’s seasoned arguments are well 
summarised. While refuting the nihilistic doctrine, the 
author has well explained the meaning of words tuccha 
and mithyd. Concept of the word samvrtisatya is sub¬ 
jected to a critical reasoning explaining the meaning¬ 
lessness nature of the formation of this word as the 
Buddhists do. Incidentally, empirical reality {vydva- 
hdrika-satya) of the Advaita school is shown to serve no 
purpose. Nihilism and Advaitism are shown to be not 
much different from each other. The worth of the 
author’s treatment of this section is heightened by his 
citations from an ancient Buddhist work, the Tattva- 
sahgraha of ^antarakfita. 

The second section is devoted to a study of the 
doctrines of the Sahkhya system, which was the earliest 
school to stress on the aspect of consciousness of the soul 
and keep matter and its evolutes distinct from the 
former. The traits of soul, matter and the concept of 
, moksa of the former are critically examined. The 
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Safikhya system’s attempt to employ inference to prove 
the tattvas is criticised and is shown to go against the 
proofs available from the iruli for the same. The 
Vedantic school of Ramanuja is shown to offer a better 
explanation and exposition of the evolution of each 
product from its cause belonging to matter, showing 
the wrong path taken up by the Sahkhya system. 
PraArft is shown to evolve under the control of God. 
Incidentally, the author discusses cosmology on the 
basis of the Upanisads. The author’s treatment in this 
section bears the influence of his study of the Sarvdr- 
thasiddki, the commentary on the Tattvamuktdkaldpa. 
Treatment of the Sahkhya principles is elaborate as it 
should be, being very near to the Vedantic doctrines. 

The Nyaya-Vai^egika theories and doctrines are 
then taken up for study. In the main, the author’s 
treatment is confined to: 1. Atomic theory, 2. Parts 
and whole, 3 Criticisms of Satkaryavada and concept 
of soul. The atomic theory is intended to show that 
the world when destroyed would leave behihd number¬ 
less atoms, which are eternal. The whole theory of the 
atoms and the production of the dyad and triad from 
atoms are metaphysical Mere reason cannot prove any¬ 
thing and if at all it does, it must stop at a stage and 
cannot proceed further without explaining that stage* 
The defence put by the Nyaya writers is proved to be 
shallow and does not merit serious consideration. Seven 
reasons are said to have been offered by the Nyaya 
school to maintain that the parts are different from the 
whole. Vedantades^ika is shown to have offered a fit¬ 
ting rejoinder, proving the hollowness of the Nyaya 
theory. Brushing aside all possible objections which 
the Nyaya school puts forth in defence of its theory, 
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it is shown by the author that this concept of parts 
and whole is buried with Arambhavada, which also is 
baseless. Treatment of this matter is rather elaborate. 
In this sequel, the Vis^i^tadvaitins put forward their 
own theory of satkaryavada. With great care, the author 
enumerates four reasons for dismissing the concept of 
the universal (jdti) which the Nyaya school upholds. 
Sound treatment is given to the nature and function of 
the sense organs admitted in the school of Vki^^dvaita, 
rejecting the Nyaya theory on them. Refutation of the 
Nyaya concept of soul leads the author to offer a brief 
estimate of the Vki?tadvaita theory of soul in bondage 
and Rnal release. 

The author’s treatment of the Advaita system is 
more elaborate than that of others. He has wisely and 
cautiously made use of the Advaitasiddhi of Madhu- 
stidanasarasvatT for presenting the Advaita doctrines. 
The Laghucandrika, a commentary on this work by 
Brahmananda is made use of for explaining the passages 
in the Advaitasiddhi. While controverting the concepts 
of the Advaitin, the author advances arguments which 
are based on a critical study of the $ribhdsya with the 
^rutaprakdiikd, 2 ind the Adhikaranasdrdvali ot Vedanta- 
des^ika. 

Treatment, which the author offers for certain 
fundamental doctrines of Advaita is based on the works 
of other schools like the Slokavdrtika of Kumarilabhatta 
and the Prakaranapancikd of ^alikanatha. 

It is hard to pick out, from among the topics dealt 
with here, any one or two as most outstanding, as all 
are equally well presented with clarity and precision. 
Among the numerous topics, the following have been 
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dealt with elaborately, with a wealth of arguments to 
demonstrate the standpoint of Visfigtadvaita: 

1. Brahman has no attributes 

2. Nature of nescience 

3. Anirvacanlyakhyati 

4. Akhandarthavada and 

5. Illusory nature of the world 

The author discusses the difference between the con- 

I 

notations of the passages in the Upanisads which speak 
of Brahman as saguna and nirguna. There is no room 
for ambiguity in the author's explanation of the canons 
of interpretation (Nyayas) adopted in these passages. 
Similar is the treatment given to the study of the 
nature of nescience and anirvacaniyakhydti. 

The (Jpani^adic passages like Hattvamasi' and 
•‘saiyam jndnam anantam brahma*’ are cited by the 
Advaita school to prove identity of Brahman amd jiva, 
and Brahman as having no attributes. Secondary 
denotative power [laksand) and the principle of gram¬ 
matical coordination {sdmdnddhikaranya) are worked 
upon by them to maintain their Siddhdnta in the light 
of the imports of these passages. The second passage 
contains the words satyam, jndnam, anantam and brahma, 
all of which are explained to have only one sense 
namely Brahman. The other words do not have any 
sense to convey except that which is excUided from 
“not — that”, satya means that which is different from 
asatya. Thus there is no meaning for each word which 
is a part {khanda) of the whole passage. In support of 
their view, the Advaitin brings in the concept of in¬ 
determinate perception (nirvikalpakapratyaksa). The 
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author explains the concept of this perception and 
concludes in favour of admitting the Visfistadvaita 
views. The akhanddrthavdda gets a lucid treatment 
leading to its refutation. The passage of the Upanisad^ 
^'brahmaiva bhavatV* is treated in a scholarly way by 
citing the passages from the Mundakopanisad (3.1) and 
the sutras from the Dyubhvadhikarana of the Brahma- 
sutras. Sufficient justice is done for the interpretation 
of the word eva in the sense of like. 

The author takes up then the study of the Visfist- 
advaita system. The concepts and theories of Bud¬ 
dhism, Sankhya, Nyaya-Vaisfesika and Advaita have 
been subjected to a critical study. They were refuted 
and in the process of refutation, the Visfi^tadvaita 
approach has been indicated with reference to them. 

At the outset, the interpretation of the passages of 
the Upanisads is taken up. All the diverse kind of pas¬ 
sages which the Advaita school took up for study and 
upheld the authority for monistic passages are shown 
to be of utmost validity only for the system of Rama¬ 
nuja who reconciles them with the help of passages 
treated as ghataka arranging the diverse passages in a 
manner to show that there is no contradiction between 
one kind of passage and another. 

The body-soul relation (iarlra-iartribhava) between 
the world of selves and matter and Brahman on the 
other offers a satisfactory and accommodating expla¬ 
nation, where abheda-, bheda- and ghalaka-Gratis find a 
harmonious import to convey Brahman as both the 
material and instrumental cause of the world. Crea¬ 
tion and destruction means change in the material 
, cause. Brahman, with the animate and inanimate 
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Objects, undergoes change. Change takes place in the 
inanimate part. 

Sadvidya is interpreted by the author to prove 
that it favours Visri^tadvaita tenets. If gold is the 
material cause and the effects of it are chain, bangles 
etc, it does not mean the chain and other products 
made of gold are unreal. How do we speak of the 
chain, bangles, ring? We say that there is a golden 
chain, golden bangle and golden ring. If these are un¬ 
real, how could the use of the word gold be Justified. 
Are we not distinguishing them from the silver chain, 
silver ring and others? It is evident, that the material 
cause continues to exist with the effects — bangles, 
chain and others. Sadvidya is thus in favour of Visfi§- 
tadvaita doctrine. 

If God has created the world, and is the primary 
agent for every occurrence, how is that he allows 
people to suffer? To this, the Visfijtadvaita school gives 
the following answer. If Brahman is the inner and sole 
controller of worldly occurrences, it does not mean that 
the selves became active like the inanimate things such 
as machines do under the control of a human agent. 
The soul must have agency to act as it likes. What then 
is the role played by God? Attempts are made by the 
souls to achieve something good or bad. The initial 
stage is marked by the soul getting active in its attempt 
to get at its pursuit. This endeavour is purely due to 
the result of the deeds done by the soul previously. 
God does not interfere with this work. He permits the 
soul to continue the work at the next stage. He rewards 
the soul with benefits at the third and further stages, if 
the pursuit of the soul is good or gives punishment, if 
it is bad. Then the author takes up a brief discussion 
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on the five forms of God, Para, Vyuha, Vibhava, Antar- 
ydmin and Area. 

A doctoral thesis should not be expected to con¬ 
tain a detailed account of all the topics relating to each 
system. Closely following verbatim the authoritative 
texts, the author has made a very good contribution 
with his remarks, critically examining the information 
contained in the source-books. The topics that are 
abstruse are made intelligible using a simple and easy 
flowing way of writing. A reader, sympathetic to 
appreciate writings of this kind, is sure to have a clear 
understanding in these arguments. 

This work, which the author submitted as his thesis 
for his Ph.D. Degree of the Annamalai University is a 
deserving addition to the Visri^tadvaita literature. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Hindu thought, in the ultimate analysis, is 
Vedanta philosophy. The philosophy of the Vedanta 
has been variously interpreted, and of the divergent 
modes of interpretation, Advaita^ Viiistddvaita and 
Dvaita are the important systems. Though every one 
of these could legitimately claim to be a faithful re¬ 
presentation of the Upani^adic thought, and though 
mighty intellects like Vacaspati Misfra, Venkatanatha, 
Jayatirtha and others have sought, with considerable 
skill, to justify the claims of their respective system to 
be the true expression of Vedantic thought, there is a 
widespread opinion among many in India and abroad 
that Vedanta is Advaita. Many circumstances are 
responsible for this notion. Among others there is the 
accident of Western orientalists coming into contact 
first with the Sankara school of Vedanta and popula¬ 
rising it among the Western thinkers. Though there 
were authentic, and faithful, expositions of Vedanta 
doctrine, they were only tardily recognised. The 
Vitfigtadvaita of Ramanuja and the Dvaita of Madhva 
have not secured the attention they deserve. They 
have suffered considerable neglect. The wealth of 
philosophical literature of these schools remains un¬ 
explored and thus not available to the public. What 
may happen to a system of philosophy, if its lite¬ 
rature remains inaccessible to all but a few, can be 
imagined from the fate that has overtaken the 
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Bhedabhedavada of Bhaskara and Yadava- 
praka^a which were once the powerful schools of 
Vedanta, judging from the care taken by Sudarsrana- 
suri to refer at the end of some adhikaranas in his 
commentary on the Sribhdsya to the views of the 
Bhedabhedavada. 

The author therefore feels that it is a duty cast 
on serious students of Indian thought to present an 
authentic version of Visfis^dvaita philosophy. The 
attempt must at once be constructive and critical-a 
critical account of rival theories and a lucid presenta¬ 
tion of its main doctrines. In this he has mainly 
followed the line of the Sarvarthasiddhi — the commen¬ 
tary on the Tattvamuktdkaldpa. Both the text and 
commentary are the works of the polymath poet- 
logician, Vehkatanatha, otherwise known as Vedanta- 
detfika (1268-1369 A.D.), the greatest thinker after 
Ramanuja. 

In his concluding remarks, in the Tattvamuktd- 
kaldpa, Vehkatanatha has drawn attention to some of 
the salient features of the Vitfi?tadvaita which consti¬ 
tute its special merit. In this system, nothing in the 
universe apprehended uniformly by one and all, is 
denied an existence, as is done by the Advaitin and 
the Buddhist, using the analogy of the snake in a mis¬ 
taken rope and of objects seen in our dream-visions 
respectively. Nor does it (the system of Vkistadvaita) 
fail to take advantage of the simpler among given 
hypotheses in respect of things whose existence needs 
proof only by the testimony of inference. To quote 
an example: the view of the NySya-Vaitfe^ika that the 
atom — the final limit of the small size — which is 
proved by inference to be one-sixth part of the particle 
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seen in the passage of the sun's rays from the roof, is 
not acceptable to the Vis^i?^dvaitin, the reason being 
simplicity in holding the visible particle itself above 
referred to, as the final limit of small size. 

Atheism could find no place in the system of 
Visri§tadvaita. In matters that could be decided only 
by Sdstray that is Veda, the underlying meanings of 
which could be ascertained only with the help of 
Upabrmhana-s likesmrti, itihdsa.purana etc., and reason¬ 
ing that would refrain itself when it is about to go 
against the Veda, the Veda is held as the supreme testi¬ 
mony. Having these as his fundamental tenets, the 
Vi^istadvaitin proceeds to argue, to arrive at decisions 
and to scrutinise the arguments of others. 

But the Mimamsaka, taking no notice of innumer¬ 
able and unequivocal Vedic statements and inter¬ 
preting some of them in his own way to suit his own 
purpose, declines to accept the existence of an almighty 
God. The power and privilege of giving the fruits of 
the deeds — meritorious or otherwise, are attributed 
to those deeds themselves. Thus, despite his upholding 
the Veda as the supreme authority, the Mimamsaka 
proved himself a worse atheist. Such flaws and ble¬ 
mishes (as found in the views of Mimamsaka) cannot 
be found in the system of Visristadvaita propagated by 
Nathamuni (950 A.D.), supported by a number of 
treatises by Yamuna (1000 A.D.), and well-preserved 
and elaborated by Ramanuja (1017-1137 A.D.): 

drste'pahnuty-abhdvdt anumiti- visaye Idghavasydnapdydt, 
Mstretiaivdvaseye vihati-uirahiie ndstikatva-prahdndt; 
ndthopajnam pravrttam bahubhir upacitam ydmuneya- 
prabandhaih, trdtam samyagyatindrair idaih-akhila-tamah- 
karianam darSanam nah,' 
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"The logical subtlety, metaphysical profoundity, 
poetic genius, unrivalled skill in debating and present¬ 
ing arguments, devotional earnestness, and uncommon 
mastery of poetics and dialectics" — a rare combina¬ 
tion of these, that could scarcely be found anywhere- 
else, is Vehkatanatha. 

Venka^natha (1268-1369 A.D.), on his part did 
his best to establish the Vis^istadvaita system with his 
numerous works, (i) the Tattvamuktdkaldpa, with the 
Sarvdrthasiddhi a commentary thereon, to serve as an 
armour to defend the Dar^ana against the charges that 
may be levelled against the system, and (ii) the Sata- 
dusani—a. tool to criticise the Advaita,* being chief 
among them. Such debates can never end; the last 
word has not been said; but the author of the Sar- 
vdrthasiddhi has anticipated quite a large number of 
criticisms that Ramanuja’s system will have to answer; 
and he has answered them consistent with the state of 
philosophy in his time. Such an intellectual discussion 
alone can keep the flame of philosophical quest ever 
burning. The language and the spirit of the thesis 
will have to be understood in this background. 

In expounding this work the author wanted to 
consult the Anandaddyihi (a lucid and exhaustive com¬ 
mentary on the Sarvdrthasiddhi) which was being 
printed and published by the University of Mysore; 
but the later portions of the above commentary were 
not published by then, and hence the author had to 
consult the later chapters of the Anandadayini only in 
the manuscript form. 

While describing the various arguments advanced 
by Vehkatanatha, the author has explained in detail 
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the relevant technical terms and the Vedic and other 
pramdna-s, and has also introduced each system with a 
concise account of its tenets. The concluding chapter 
seeks to present a succinct account of the Visfistadvaita 
system, the path it suggests for deliverence, and the 
philosophy of life it embodies. The following are some 
of the principal topics dealt with in this book: 

1. Buddhist*s view of momentariness of all things 
and the theory that the substratum is no more than an 
aggregation of qualities. 

2. Sautrantika*s representation: things being 
imperceptible are inferred by their forms imprinted in 
the cognitions. 

3. The Yogacara’s theory of the phenomenality 
of the world. 

4. Madhyamika's Sunyavada. 

5. Satkaryavada of the Sahkhya and of the 
Visfigtadvaita. 

6. Sahkhya’s reliance upon inference. 

7. The Sankhya conception of evolution of the 
universe from Prakrti. 

8. The Nyaya-Vaisfefika theory of evolution of 
the universe from atoms. 

9. The Nyaya-Vakegika conception of the whole 
and parts as different entities. 

10. The Nyaya-VaisTesika view of the soul and its 
liberation. 

11. The Advaitia doctrine of non-dualism. 
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12. Principles of Apaccheda^ Upakrama or Utsargd- 
pavada as applicable in the context of Saguna-iruti and 
Pfirguna StuH. 

13. Appearance of indefinable object during the 
illusions. 

14. Prabhakara’s and Visfi^tadvaita’s explanation 
of illusion. 

15. Advaitintf view on indeterminate cognition. 

16. Vki^tadvaitin’s conception of tattva, hita and 
fniTusartha. 

17. Brahman as being both the material and the 
efficient cause of the universe. 

18. The relation between Brahman and the uni¬ 
verse is similar to the body-soul relation. 

19. The means of liberation. 

20. The state of liberation. 

NOTES 

1. Tattvamuktdkaldpa, V. 133: 

2. Saptatiratnamdlikd, 48: 



BUDDHISM 


2.1.1 General Principles of Buddhism 

The four schools of Buddhism, namely, Vaibha?ika, 
Sautrantika, YogacSra and Madhyamika, in spite of 
many differences in their principles, have some agree¬ 
ment in their viewpoints: (1) all entities are imperma¬ 
nent, transitory and in a continuous state of change; 
(2) apart from the flow of cognitions, there is no soul 
or dtman as the seat of cognition or consciousness. 
Unlike the two latter Buddhists, the Vaibha^ika and 
the Sautrantika hold both mental and physical entities 
as real and existing. The Vaibha^ika contends that all 
external objects are real and apprehensible by per¬ 
ceptions generated by the sense organs. Space and 
nirvana are, according to him, eternal; matter and 
mind which is not an entity distinct from the so-called 
soul or dtman, are impermanent and momentary. For 
the reason that some entities are held as permanent 
and non-momentary, the Vaibhasika is condemned 
even as a non-Buddhist by his colleagues who uphold 
the momentariness of all existing entities. 

2.1.2 Atomic Theory of Vaibhdsika and Sautrdntika 

The Vaibhasika and the Sautrantika maintain the 
theory of atomism as Nyaya-Vaisfesika does. Apart 
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from the five kinds of special atoms which constitute 
the five sense organs, there are four kinds of atoms — 
those of earth with colour, taste, smell and hard touch; 
those of water with colour, taste, cohesion (sneha) 
and touch; those of light with colour and hot touch, 
and those of air with the nature of touch and motion; 
Ether is not recognized as an element, like the earth 
and the other three. The aggregation of those similar 
atoms results in the formation of the phenomenal 
objects, like the mountain, the ocean, fire and cyclone 
respectively, which are denominated as “aggregate of 
elements” {bhuta-sahghdta). From the elements [bhuta), 
the bodies [bhautika] like our physical body (iarira), 
the senses {indriyani), the pot and others are generated. 
There is no ‘whole’, distinct from the aggregate of the 
component parts; hence there is no colour in the 
‘whole’ distinct from that of the parts. It is the colour 
of the parts which makes the ‘whole’ visible. All the 
so-called qualities like colour, smell, touch, etc., that 
exist in the parts appear to exist in a seeming ‘whole’ 
also which by itself has no separate existence apart 
from the parts. The existence of variegated colour 
{citra-rUpa) of the Nyaya-Vais?e?ika’s conception, for 
example, in a cloth that consists of yarns of six diffe¬ 
rent colours is disproved by the Buddhists saying that 
“if it is variegated, it cannot be one also. If it is held 
as one, then it ceases to be variegated. To say that 
it is one and at the same time variegated also is an 
amusing novelty.”' 

2.1.3 The Buddhist'xc View of the Identity of Substratum 
and Attribute is Untenable 

The contention of the Buddhist — that apart from 
and underneath such phenomenal sensations as colour. 
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shape, size etc.» which we experience, when we see a 
jar, a cloth and the like, there is no substratum or 
thing-in-itself which possesses these so-called attri¬ 
butes — is not tenable. To use Western phraseology, 
the Buddhist is a phenomenalist, one who holds the 
doctrine that phenomena like colour, shape, etc., are 
the only objects of knowledge and that there is no such 
thing as noumenon or thing-in-itself or substratum 
devoid of all phenomenal attributes. The opponents of 
the Buddhists attempt to disprove this contention with 
the following question. The cognition that recognizes 
that ‘I now touch the same thing which I saw yester¬ 
day,’ evidently proves the difference between the attri¬ 
butes and their substratum (dharma and dharmi). Here 
the function of the two sense organs — the eye and the 
sense of touch — are both in relation to a particular 
thing. That cannot be either colour or touch since 
both of them cannot be comprehended by a single 
sense organ. This recognition presupposes a thing, 
(i) distinct from these objects and the two different sense 
organs, and, (ii) capable of comprehending all these 
different objects, in consequence, of which, that thing 
is regarded as a separate entity named 'dtmarC or soul 
— an eternal one.* 

2.1.4 Thrte Corner Stones of Buddhism 

As a matter of fact Buddhism (of those other than 
the Vaibhasika) is based on three corner stones — 
nothing is permanent, nothing has any self or inner 
substratum, and nirvdna is tranquility.’ According to 
Yamakami “these three principles are the funda¬ 
mental tenets of Buddhism which distinguish it from 
all other religious systems in the history of the world. 
According to the Buddhist there is no being, but 
2 
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there is only becoming. All individual objects arc 
unstable, and ephemeral. Everything, be it a person, 
a thing or God, is therefore merely an aggregation of 
component elements. Further in all individuals, with¬ 
out any exception, the relation of their component 
parts is eternally changing and is never the same even 
for the two consecutive moments. Putting together 
implies becoming, becoming means becoming diffe¬ 
rent, and becoming different cannot arise without a 
dissolution — a passing away which must inevitably 
and finally be complete. 

2.1.5 Momentariness of Things Explained 

The Buddhists illustrate their doctrine as follows: 
the body of any sentient being grows or diminishes 
during a given period of time. The growth is due to 
taking foods that are conducive to its growth. If a 
being fasts a day or two, the diminution in the body is 
remarkably visible. Hence it is clear that the body of 
every sentient being either grows or emaciates as the 
case may be; only such variations in size are invisible 
and inscrutable since the variations are very small. 
Growth or emaciation occurs only in small degrees. 
When we observe a tank during a period of rain, we may 
not notice any increase in the volume of water. But 
after sometime, the rise of the water level is clearly 
visible. In the same way, due to the evaporation of the 
water in the summer when the Sun shines with scorching 
rays, water gradually diminishes, and this we are able 
to recognise only after a good amount of water has 
gone out by evaporation. If we take away just a tea¬ 
spoonful of water from a tub containing a large 
volume, say, 10 gallons of water, the diminution in 
volume is not noticeable. But if one or two gallons of 
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water are removed from the tub, it becomes noticeable. 
The movement of the sun, the moon or the stars is not 
apparent except when the distance is appreciably 
large. If we take away some sand from one sandy 
spot, the difference is not apparent. It is only when 
the amount is appreciable that the difference is 
obvious. 

Thus all things, the Buddhist says, irrespective 
of their being sentient or non-sentient, undergo a 
change which, because it is often of a trifling magni¬ 
tude, is not always perceptible. As Rhys Davids points 
out, a change ultimately results in the death of the 
beings. For this reason, the Buddhists are often deno¬ 
minated as ^vaindiikas'. The Nyaya-Vaitfe?ika holds 
that the atoms which are the ultimate units are not 
capable of further division and hence eternal. But 
dyads {dvyanuka) produced by the combination of two 
atoms may undergo destruction and bereduced to atoms 
which are eternal entities. So they are often called 
*ardha-vaindiika\ Though the colour and the touch 
of an object are cognizable by different sense organs, it 
does not disprove our theory, say the Buddhists, for 
they could be cognized in different phases of the same 
thing, and consequently there is no impropriety in the 
cognition ‘I touch what I saw yesterday’. When the 
thing is not in an aggregate state, its socalled parts are 
cognizable by different sense organs and when they are 
in an aggregate condition, the thing becomes cognizable 
by more sense organs than one. 

2.1.6 An Entity Could only be Momentary; the So-called 
Eternals are Nothing but Non-existents 

The Buddhists invariably hold that all the exist¬ 
ing things in the universe are momentary in the sense 
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that everything exists just for a moment and then 
perishes giving room to another, which resembles the 
previous one but is not the same. They say that there 
is nothing eternal (as contended by other schools of 
thought). Ether {dkdta) cannot be eternal as held by 
some, nor is it even an entity since it has no “power of 
effecting a thing” [kurvad-rupatva). It will be a case 
analogous to that of a barren woman's son. “That 
form of a thing which perishes after its production is 
called 'moment' {ksana) and the thing which has this 
form is called ‘momentary’ (ksanika).* 

2.1.7 Substratum and Attribute are not Mutually Distinct 

In fact, svarUpa and svabhdva are not two different 
things for the Buddhist canon. This so-called diffe¬ 
rence is only a wrong assumption as when we speak of 
the “body of the stone-image” {pild-putrakasya iarira). 
If ether and such other things are regarded as not 
created and hence eternal, they must be regarded as 
being ‘‘non-existent”; and if they are regarded as 
‘existent’ they must be momentary and they cannot 
escape being momentary. If momentariness be ruled 
out, so should existence also be ruled out. When things 
perform a fruitful act, they do it either successively or 
simultaneously. A jar is never perceived at one and 
the same time as having wine, water and another 
liquid. It could do so only successively. The jar con¬ 
taining water is cognized as such and we can, in that 
case, say that the jar performs two functions simultane¬ 
ously, viZ‘ bringing about its cognition and having water* 
Also the potter who makes a jar, a plate and a third 
object performs these acts only successively. No third 
kind of activity is possible. When such activities of the 
two types, namely, successive or simultaneous are ruled 
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out in the so-called eternal things, like ether, space, 
time, etc., its probable existence (sattva) also is pre¬ 
cluded.‘ 

2.1.8 Recognition Could not Disprove Momentariness of 
Things 

Thus the momentariness of all things is established 
by the Buddhists. It can be better explained by two 
instances, namely, the cloud and the flame of a lamp. 
The above two, in spite of their being produced and 
destroyed the next moment itself, show no perceptible 
evidence of such difference between their states at two 
successive moments. Our inability to detect any diffe¬ 
rence in each of the above-mentioned cases, cannot 
however establish the permanence of things. The 
reasons adduced by the Buddhists for this view are 
as follows: 

1. An entity which is momentary like the cloud 
and the flame and whichever is not momentary is not a 
real entity — like the mare'snest or the son of a barren 
woman. 

2. Recognition or recollective perception which 
is held as an argument against the Buddhists’ theory 
of momentariness will not serve the purpose of the 
opponents of Buddhism. The recognition that this is 
the same jar as existed at previous moments, which is 
imagined to establish the identity of the thing now 
cognized with the one that existed at previous moments, 
docs not really establish the identity. If it did, a 
similar recognition in respect of the flame, of succes¬ 
sive masses of a flood, of the hair that grows in the 
place of what was previously cut, would also establish 
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their identity. And this position would be acceptable 
to no school of thought. On the face of it, it would 
be absurd. 

Moreover the recognition suggested as a proof to 
establish the permanence (or non-momentarincss) of 
things cannot be valid knowledge, since it cognizes in 
a thing the contact of the past and the present, which 
is an impossibility. The term ‘that’ in the recognition 
‘this is that’ {sd’yam) denotes its contact with the pre¬ 
sent. The absurdity of this cognition is obvious. How 
can a thing be both of the past and of the present, and 
be perceptible as such? Do the contacts of the past 
and of the present with the thing synchronize at a 
time, or do they occur at different times? The former 
is obviously impossible. How can the present co-exist 
with the past? It cannot co-exist in the same way as 
the present cannot co-exist with the future. If they 
could be held as co-existing, all the three would be 
synchronous, so much so the statement that recogni¬ 
tion or recollective perception is a valid argument for 
establishing the long life of a thing on the ground that 
it cognizes the identity of a thing of the present with 
the same of the past. This argument is a contradiction 
in terms, and cannot at all be true. If the latter alter¬ 
native, namely, that the contact of the past and the 
present in a thing is possible at different times, is 
accepted, then those different instances also can have 
the contact with the thing at other times and so on ad 
infinitum. Hence recognition is nothing but an illu¬ 
sion and consequently it cannot establish the per¬ 
manence of things as adduced by the opponents of 
Buddhism. 
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Moreover, if recognition is held as a perception 
which can comprehend a thing only if it exists at that 
time, how can a perception of a particular object come 
into being if there is no contact of the object and the 
sense organ at the time of perception? Thus perception 
cognizes only the qualities and their substratum exist¬ 
ing at that time. Never docs it cognize what previously 
existed but does not exist at the time of perception. In 
these circumstances, how can recognition cognize the 
contact of the past with the thing which docs not at 
present exist in the same substratum? Perception com¬ 
prehends not what existed at a previous time or what 
would exist at sometime in future, but only what 
could be comprehended as existing at the time of per¬ 
ception. Non-existence both in the past and in the 
future constitutes the momentariness of things,' So 
the validity of recognition is frustrated because of 
perception not requiring the impression {samskdra) as 
auxiliary for its coming into being. Hence recognition 
is nothing but an illusion just like the illusion that sees 
silver in nacre. In our every day life, we see things of 
many kinds and often do we feel reminded of a similar 
thing seen by us in the past. By a defect which makes 
us unaware of the difference existing between what we 
saw before and what is now before us, cither an im¬ 
pression ‘thisness’ is superimposed on formerly seen or 
the ‘sameness’ on the thing before us. In either case 
it is an illusion. 

2.1.9 Two Types of Destruction of Buddhistic Conception 

According to Buddhists the total extinction 
(dhvamsa) of entities is of two types — tangible (sthula) 
and intangible (suksma). If a pot is broken with a 
bludgeon it is reduced to pieces and hence it {appears 
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to be extinct. Since that state prevents the pot from 
being cognized as existing and it is the cause of the 
cognition that the pot is no more, the extinction 
(dhvamsa) is conceived as a negative entity, by the 
followers of some school of thought. This tangible 
type of extinction is otherwise called ‘pratisahkhyd- 
nirodha’. The second type of extinction — the intangible 
one called •apratisahkhydnirodha' on account of its 
being different from the former type, can be proved 
to exist only by reasoning. All entities exist only for 
a moment and their extinction in the succeeding 
moment is proved by the instance of flames, hair, 
nails etc. As a matter of fact, extinction of the above 
two varieties is only void {tuccha) like ether-lotus.’ 

2.1.10 Refutation of the Buddhistic Views 

Let us examine these views of the Buddhists one 
after another. 

The argument — that when a thing is not in an 
aggregate state, its so-called parts are cognizable by 
different sense organs and when they are in an aggre¬ 
gate condition the thing becomes cognizable by more 
senses than one — is untenable. For in that case, it is 
questioned, as to whether the product of the union 
different from the parts or is it identical with them? 
If the former, there is no possibility of recognition, for 
recognition takes place only in the case of an objeet 
already perceived. When it is again perceived by the 
same or different sense organ just prior to the moment 
of recollection and if the result of union is held by the 
Buddhists as identical with the component parts, the 
whole and parts being perceptible by different sense 
organs, there is no question of occurrence of recollec- 
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tion. How can A recognize a thing which was per¬ 
ceived earlier, not by A, but by B? 

If the result of the conglomeration is considered 
different from the parts, we may ask whether the 
difference is real or not. The reality of difference is 
impossible to any Buddhist. Moreover it is better to 
postulate a substance {dravya) as Nyaya-Vaisfe?ika 
holds, a jar for instance, instead of regarding it as a 
mere conglomeration {sahghdta), or postulate an attri¬ 
bute namely conjunction (samyoga) distinct from its 
substratum, that is, the parts. The Vi^istadvaitin 
holds that a cloth is nothing but a specialised combi¬ 
nation of parts and that there is no separate entity 
called a ‘whole' distinct from the parts {avayavdtirikta- 
avayavi). The contact there is by conjunction (samyoga) 
of an attribute existing in the substratum, like yarns. 
When the yarns are so arranged as to be called a 
‘cloth’, the yarns acquire a new state (avasthd) than the 
former one (tantutvdvasthd-prahdnena patatvdvasthd- 
prdpith). The yarns are no longer recognised as yarns 
as in a loose state but are considered to have been 
transformed into a new state, namely, that of being a 
cloth. But this is not tenable to the Buddhists as they 
deny the existence of two such distinct entities as 
substratum and attribute. 

If the conglomeration is held unreal, it cannot 
produce any real effects (arlha-kriyd-kdritvdbhdva). 
Nor could the conglomeration (sahghdta) be defined as 
the ‘things themselves with no inter-space among them' 
(nirantara-svartipa-sahghdta) for in that case the indi¬ 
vidual parts cannot be comprehended by two sense 
organs. Without the cognition of those things, the 
.3 
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absence of inter-space too cannot be comprehended. 
Moreover the absence of inter-space {nairantarya) 
being a non-entity, how could it have the efficiency of 
causing effects {arlha-kriyd-kdritva) such as recogni¬ 
tion (pratyabhijnd)? To uphold the absence of inter¬ 
space as an entity would result in the Buddhist’s 
accepting an attribute as distinct from the substance 
against their tenets.* 

An explanation of the cognition referred to before* 
namely, ‘I touch what I saw ‘yesterday’, by pointing 
out a similar recognition ‘I see what I smelt yesterday* 
{ghrdtameva paiydmi). where the inference of a sub¬ 
stance by its fragrance precedes the ocular perception 
would mean that the perception by the sense of touch 
has inference as its pre-requisite. This is however, 
impossible, for an inference presupposes ‘invariable 
concomitance’ of probans and probandum [hetu- 
sddhyayor~vydpti-grahah) such as, ‘wherever there is 
smoke, there is fire', without which no inference could 
take place, and the apprehension of invariable con¬ 
comitance could be got only when the probans and 
probandum are found to coexist in a substratum like 
the mountain in the illustration “the mountain has fire 
because there is smoke in it.” The Buddhist, having 
denied a thing called substratum for colour, touch etc., 
is at a loss to explain •vydptV and what follows from 
it, namely inference (anumiti). 

The statement of some Buddhists that air is of the 
nature of touch {sparia-svabhdvo vdyuh), while fire is of 
the nature of touch and colour {sparia-rupa-svabhdvam 
tejah), water is of the nature of touch, colour and taste 
{sparia-rupa-rasa-svabkdvam jalam) and earth is of the 
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nature of touch, colour, taste and smell {sparSa-rupa- 
rasa~gandha-svabhdvd prthivi) and that therefore one 
could be cognised by more than one sense organ — is 
absurd. By splitting the word ‘soabkdva’ — ‘svaica 
asau bhdvai ca*—it means ‘the thing in itself’, then one 
thing cannot be of more than one nature. How can 
one thing be more than a thing? If the same word is 
split into ‘svasya bhdvah*, then it means an attribute 
existing in a substratum and this would be unaccept¬ 
able to Buddhists who deny the existence of attributes 
as distinct from their substratum. To deny a sub¬ 
stratum on the ground of non-apprehension of distinc¬ 
tion between colour and jar, for instance, is against the 
experience of all. since everyone's experince is, ‘ajar 
has a colour’ and never ‘a jar is colour’. 

2.1.11 The Criticism of Uddyotakara and Others 

^antaraksita subjects the views of Uddyotakara 
and Bhavivikta, to criticism. The following is the sub¬ 
stance of the contention of the latter which is adversely 
criticised by ^antaraksita. The substratum alone is 
cognized without its colour; a crystal placed beside a 
china-rose is seen and recognized even without its white 
colour; cranes flying in the sky after sunset are recog¬ 
nized without their colour being observed; a person 
who has covered his body with dress is recognized even 
without his complexion being perceived. Therefore, it is 
a universal cognition that makes one say ‘it is the blue 
colour of the lily’. If the colour and its substratum 
were identical, one would instead feel ‘the colour is 
the lily’. It is just like the cognition ‘it is the horse of 
Caitra’. ‘The lily's blue’ is a cognition which proves 
that the lily and its colour are different from each 
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other and not identical. When we hear a man say 
‘moon’ and ‘stars’, we understand that there is only 
one moon and that there are many stars. We say *it 
is earth’ and ‘there are colour, touch, taste and smell* 
and the earth being one, is spoken of in the singular 
and its qualities which are many are spoken of in plural. 
In the following verses there, ^antarak^ita evidently 
sums up his opponents’ arguments before refuting 
them.* 

2.1.12 Refutation of Sdntaraksita on the Above Contention 

But these arguments of Uddyotakara and others 
are refuted by ^antaraksita. If a crystal placed near 
a china-rose is seen with red colour which does not 
belong to it, it is an illusion. It is obvious that the 
crystal does not exist as white but as red in colour. 
Anyhow the so-called substratum alone is not cognized 
but it is cognized along with some colour; and this 
colour is identical with the crystal. 

^antarakfita says that the usages above referred 
to like ‘the colour of the lily’ cannot establish the point 
that the attribute and the substratum are different. 
Such usages depend upon only the freak and fancy of 
the speaker. W'hat does one mean by saying ‘there are 
six categories’ and ‘it is a group of six’ {sat paddrthdh 
santi and sanndm paddrthdndm vargah)? Do you accept 
the existence of‘being’ (sattva) in all the six categories? 
If it is accepted, then by what relation does ‘being’ 
{sattva) exist in all those six categories? For obvious 
reasons, the relation can be neither conjunction [sam- 
yoga) for conjunction could exist only between two 
substances, nor inherence {samavdya) nor any other 
relation.” 
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2.1.13. Refutation of Bdntaraksita's Criticism 

But ^antarakfita's arguments cannot stand the 
test of scrutiny; for the above two verbal usages can 
be explained without the violation of any canons of 
Nyaya-Vaisfe^ika ‘being’ [sattva) denoted by the word 
*santV which means only ‘the existence at a time’ (kdla- 
sambandha) and it is why there is no such usage as 'there 
is the horn of the hare’ &a§a-Srhgo*sti) since hare’s horn 
docs not exist at any time. '•Varga’ in the usage 
*sanndm paddrthdndm vargah’ means ‘assemblage or 
collection which being a quality can be referred to be 
distinct from its substratum. 

2.1.14 Substratum and Attribute Could not be Identical 

Moreover sometimes we feel as if v\'e have a full 
view of a thing when it is near us, and when it is re¬ 
moved to a distance away from us, we feel we do not 
have a full view of the same thing. What do the 
statements ‘full view’ and ‘not a full view’ mean? In 
both the cases, we have the cognition of the thing 
without any doubt The difference lies in our having 
cognized a greater number of attributes of the thing 
when it was nearer than when it was farther. Unless 
a substratum, distinct from its attributes, is held to 
exist, it would be impossible to explain the difference 
in the degree of cognition described above which is the 
experience of all scholars. Completeness and incom¬ 
pleteness of view cannot be explained on the basis of 
the cognition of a greater number of things and lesser 
number of things respectively, for in that case, a jar, a 
cloth and a few' other things, all placed together can¬ 
not at all be cognized by one. Obviously such is not the 
case. Further a conch which was cognized as white in 
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colour, when the observer was not affected by jaun¬ 
dice, is recognized as a conch even by a jaundiced 
person. The Buddhist might assert in such a context 
that the conch with whiteness was different from the 
same in yellow colour. If that be the case, how can 
one explain the recollection of that is not at all affected 
by the disease which affects the eyesight to such an 
extent as to make it perceive a white object as if it 
were yellow in colour? The recollection is only with 
regard to the conch and that cannot be dismissed as 
an illusion. 

How could doubt (samSaya) and illusion (viparyaya) 
be explained if the substratum were identical with its 
attributes? When the substratum {adhis\,hdna) is cog¬ 
nized with some attributes and some others among the 
attributes are not cognized, doubt or illusion prevails. 
When the substratum is either fully known or fully 
unknown, no doubt or illusion occurs. Only partial 
knowledge of the substratum causes it. If the substra¬ 
tum is held as devoid of attributes, how could doubt 
and illusion be explained as arising from partial know¬ 
ledge of the substratum?*' 

Nor could the desire for knowledge be explained 
except on the basis of the possibility of this partial 
knowledge. There can be no desire at all for an object 
that is completely unknown to us or for one that is 
completely known to us." 

2.1.15 Another Objection by Buddhists 

The Buddhist questions this contention as follows. 
If the attributes are admitted to exist in a substratum. 
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the substratum, the Buddhist contends, should render 
some help or bestow some power upon its attributes, 
even as a mother does to her baby. Thus when we 
accept a substratum (dharmi), the power of benefiting 
its attributes (dharma) should also be accepted along 
with its attributes. The power and help are them¬ 
selves attributes, which are not identical with the 
substratum, according to non-Buddhists, and they, 
therefore would need the same help and the same 
power of rendering that help. Thus the criticism of 
Buddhists would land in infinite regress (anavasthd). 
To avoid this, the Buddhist says that the substratum 
should be held identical with all its attributes. But 
there is difficulty in bolding this view. For, when a 
substratum is apprehended, it is taken for granted that 
it is done so along with all its attributes; since the 
substratum and its attributes are identical, it would 
mean that the substratum is comprehended with its 
attributes. Then how could there be partial compre¬ 
hension? Thus the Buddhist is not in a position to 
explain partial comprehension. 

2.1.16 ViHsiddvaitin's Criticism 

The unsoundness of the Buddhistic argument is 
proved also in the following manner. When a jar is 
produced there are a number of causes for the attri¬ 
butes totally difTerent from the causes of the sub¬ 
stratum. The causality is generally ascertained by a 
study of both positive and negative instances {anvqya- 
vyalireka). So the substratum and its attributes are 
proved to have a good number of causes not common 
to them and consequently they could not be identical 
even as a jar and a cloth are not. 
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Nor do the help and the power of helping its 
attributes determine the relation between substratum 
and attributes. It is testimonies like perception that 
determine the relation. If perception and other such 
testimonies are not admitted to be the determining 
factors, it would be impossible to maintain that any 
particular thing is in a state of flux or constant change 
or becoming. 

The theory that attributes and substratum are 
not identical finds its support in the following experi¬ 
ences. The attributes, colour, taste, smell, touch etc., 
are recognized by different sense organs and at diffe¬ 
rent times. So also partial and full comprehension can 
be explained on the view that attributes are different 
from the substratum. 

2.1.17 Unless the Mutual Distinction is Conceded, Bud¬ 
dhist Could not Hold Inference as a Testimony 

Dharmaklrti, a celebrated Buddhist writer, holds, 
like many of his predecessors that inference is a testi¬ 
mony of great validity on the strength of which the 
Buddhist could establish the momentary nature of the 
the universe and many other doctrines of Buddhism as 
well." There are no two opinions regarding the fact 
that the invariable concomitance of probans and pro- 
bandum [hetu-sadhya-vyapti) is indispensable for the 
emergence of inference and that vydpti-jndna can be 
acquired by the apprehension of invariable co-existence 
of probans and probandum. 

To the question that unless the relation of attri¬ 
bute and substratum is conceded to exist, how can the 
co-existence of a probans and probandum in a sub- 
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stratum be apprehended, the Buddhist gives the follow¬ 
ing answer. Probans and probandum are both equally 
only imaginary. In fact inference also has no value 
as the ultimate reality. It has value in as much as it 
cannot be contradicted by other types of testimony. 
Hence the substratum-attribute relation {adharddheya- 
bhdva) cannot be proved. 

2.1.18. Buddhist Criticism of the ViSistddoaitin 

The substratum-attribute relation is a common 
target of attack for all the schools of Buddhism, what¬ 
ever differences they may have among themselves. 
This is how they seek to prove that there could not be 
any relation such as substratum-attribute. Does an 
attribute have another attribute of its own or is it held 
by the opponents of Buddhists to be devoid of any 
attribute? In the latter case, it would cease to be 
understood by a word. The opponents of Buddhists 
say that a word can denote an object only if it is in 
possession of a denotative attribute {Hakyatdvacchedaka) 
since it is the bone of contention of all the advocates 
of 'dharma-dharmibhava* that all words and cognitions 
have a thing as their object provided it is in possession 
of a characteristic attribute. If a second dharma is 
conceded to exist, then let us ask again whether or not 
the second dharma possesses a characteristic of its own 
for the above reason. Thus the same type of question¬ 
ing would lead to what is called infinite regress 
{anavasthd). Thus it would become inevitable, the 
Buddhist says, even for the Visi§tadvaitin to denounce 
* dharma-dharmibhava* on the ground of the above diffi¬ 
culties of the nature of Scylla and Charybdis. 

4 
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2.1.19. Refutation to the Above Criticism 

The Buddhists' arguments outlined above are 
refuted by Vehka^natha in the following way. The 
word ‘go’ denotes a cow through the *gotva' the generic 
attribute which serves as a denotative attribute (Sakya- 
tavacchedaka). In other words, the term ‘go’ (cow) has 
the denotative power {abhidha-takti) in all cows having 
the attribute *gotva’ in them as the determinant 
(pravriti-nimitta) of the word ‘go’. As 'gotva’ — the 
determinent attribute is common to all cows, so does 
the denotative function (abhidha-iakti) is common to 
all cows. But in denoting the genus *gotva* by the 
same word, no determinant attribute (pravrtti nimitta) 
of ‘gotva'f such as 'gotvatva' is required for there is no 
need for such a word which is only required in such 
instances as 'ghaia' 'go' etc. In the case of a cow, it is 
the 'gotva' that distinguishes it from beings other than 
the cow. But *gotva* needs nothing to distinguish itself 
from others since it is capable of distinguishing itself 
as well as its substratum from others. In the case of 
•white’ {Sukla)^ for example, when it denotes ‘white 
colour’, it has ‘whiteness’ (Suklatva) as its attribute, but 
it has no attribute when it denotes whiteness. As in the 
case of a cow, whiteness distinguishes white colour from 
other colours and distinguishes itself from blackness 
etc. and is not in need of ‘whitenessness’ (iuklatvatva) 
which would in that manner lead only to ad infinitum 
{anavasthd). Even Nyaya-Vaisfesika concedes ‘gotva* 
‘Suklatva* etc. but denies 'gotvatva' etc. as distinct enti¬ 
ties and those attributes, like 'gotvatva' are nothing but 
an attribute that is conceded as existing as an attribute 
‘not existing in others than a cow and existing in all 
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2.2.20. Buddhist's Another Objection 

Another objection might be raised as follows: In 
cases in which attributes are denoted prominently as 
substantives {viiesj>ataj>a) as in the statement, ‘there is 
whiteness in the cow’ (gavi iauklyam asti), there is the 
genus *ghatatva in ajar’ {ghate ghatatvam asti) they require 
an attribute to get themselves distinguished from others. 
For there is a general and well-accepted conception 
that an attribute distinguishes its substantive from 
others {vi^esanam viiesyam itarebhyo vydvartayati). If 
these attributes do not have an attribute in themselves, 
they must cease to be considered substantives {viiesya). 
If, on the other hand, they do have any attribute such 
as *&uklatvatva* then it is a case of ad infinitum 
{anavasthd). 

2.1.21. Vehka^ndtha’s Refutation of the Charge 

This objection is met with in the following manner. 
It is unnecessary to contend that a substantive can be 
distinguished only by an attribute. In the above 
cases, even a substratum like cow, jar etc., can distin¬ 
guish its attribute used as substantive {viUsya). The 
white colour in a cow can be distinguished by a sub¬ 
stratum namely cow. The genus •gotva* can be distin¬ 
guished from *aSvatva' etc., by its substratum namely 

2.1.22. Buddhist Points out Two Other Fallacies 

The Buddhist tries to refute the theory of‘rfAarma- 
dharmibhdva* in the following way. The attributes and 
their substrata are only things of fancy, in the imagi¬ 
nation of some scholars and dharma-dharmibhdva is only 
a mare’s nest. He asks as to whether the qualities such 
as colour etc. reside, so to say, in a substratum which 
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possesses those qualities or in a substratum which does 
not possess them. The latter alternative is patently 
impossible because of its self-contradictory nature 
{vydghdta). How can an attribute exist in a thing which 
is devoid of that quality? Also the former alternative 
cannot stand the test of scrutiny for it involves the 
fallacy of a thing being made its own substratum 
(dtmdiraya-dosah).'* The dtmdSraya dosa or the fallacy 
of a thing being considered its own possesser or con¬ 
tainer is explained as follows: a substratum with an 
attribute is a composite trio — the attribute, the sub¬ 
stratum and the relation that exists between the two. 
That any one of the above three cannot be a ‘whole* 
is obvious. But the related two — the attribute 
and the substratum — are the ‘whole*. Thus the attri¬ 
bute also is included in the whole. Then according to 
the second alternative, the attribute also becomes the 
substratum of the self-same attribute, just like the sub¬ 
stratum. Then the attribute must be different from its 
own self for the substratum-attribute relation can be 
found only in two things that are absolutely different 
from each other. Hence on account of the impossibility 
of the existence of an attribute in a substratum, there 
is no such thing as dharma-dharmi — bhdva. 

2.1.23. The Two Fallacies Rejected 

VeAkatanatha questions this logic on the following 
grounds. Neither do we say that a 'dharma’ rests in a 
substratum that is devoid of the same dharma, nor do 
we say that the dharma exists in a substratum that is in 
possession of the same dharma. But we only say that 
the dharma exists in a thing which in fact possesses that 
dharma. It does not mean that at the time of compre¬ 
hension of the dharma in that thing, the same dharma is 
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being comprehended as an attribute to the same thing, 
as determinant of a substantive (dharmitavacchedaka). 
The absurdity of the two alternatives posed by the 
Buddhist is evident. There is no general and inviolable 
rule {niyama) such as whatever rests such as colour, 
touch etc, in a thing like the ground with the attribute 
jar, must rest in that attribute, namely, jar also, for the 
colour, touch etc., found in the ground having a jar on 
it are not comprehended in the jar also.*’ 

Hence the two defects of reasoning pointed out by 
the Buddhist — vydghdta in the former case and dtmdi- 
raya in the latter, are not to be heaped on the head of 
the advocate of dharma-dharmibhdva. On the other 
hand the tables can be turned against the Buddhist who 
denies that relation {dharma-dharmibhdva) by cutting 
down the two horns of the dilemma, namely, (1) do 
the qualities reside in a substratum which possesses 
those qualities or (2) in a substratum which does not 
possess them, but at the same time, uses the two 
members of the syllogism, namely udahardna and 
upanaya in support of their canons. Cannot these argu¬ 
ments be put forth regarding their uddharana which 
presents in the reason {hetu) the possession of invariable 
concomitance (vydpti) a dharma, and upanaya which 
states in ‘paksa' the existence of the reason {hetu) posses¬ 
sing the invariable concomitance of probandum 
{sddhya)? 

With regard to the Buddhist theory of momentari¬ 
ness of all existing things, Venktanatha’s observation 
is as follows. It is not proper to arrive at a conclusion 
that whatever is an entity, is, for that reason, momen¬ 
tary because of a few instances like flame, cloud, flood. 
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hair and nail (growing after being cut) etc. In these 
instances there are certain factors to disprove the iden¬ 
tity of those things comprehended by a cognition of 
illusive nature and there is no reason to question the 
validity of those disproving agencies. In those instances 
the difference in their respective productive causes 
clearly proves the difference in their respective effects. 
But in the case of a jar, cloth etc., there is nothing to 
support the theory of different jars at different 
moments since there is no difference in their respective 
productive causes. On the other hand, there is the 
argument based on recollective perception {pratya- 
bhijnd) to establish the permanence of the jar and the 
like. It is not erroneous or invalid knowledge since it 
does not cognize two opposing or contradictory charac¬ 
teristics as stated by the Buddhists. The Buddhists 
also hold the individual characteristic of a thing (sva~ 
laksana) is one and singular. 

2.1.24. Causal Efficiency 

The Sautrantika postulates that whichever has the 
efficiency of effecting a thing [kurvad-rupatva) is a real 
being (sat) and that it is momentary. When a seed has 
such causal efficiency, it is said to be potent (kurvad- 
Tupa) and when it is inefficient, it is said to be impotent 
(akurvad-rUpd). The same seed which is found to have 
no causal efficiency in the past and the future moments 
but has efficiency in the present, cannot be one and 
the same thing possessing two contradictory qualities 
namely efficiency and inefficiency. Against this view 
of the Sautrantika, it might be urged that causal 
efficiency may exist in a thing without the effect being 
produced and this is confirmed by the fact that the 
seed in the granary is regarded as the cause of the 
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sprout though the sprout is not immediately produced. 
But this objection to the Sautrantika view is based 
upon a misconception. In ordinary parlance, a remote 
possible cause is said to possess causal efficiency. But 
this is just a popular conception and cannot be made 
the basis of a philosophical inquiry. In reality, how¬ 
ever, the cause of the sprout is the peculiar seed-entity 
that immediately and invariably produces the sprout. 
The seed in the granary is loosely regarded as the 
cause of the sprout only in view of a remote possibi¬ 
lity. So there is no room for confusion between a real 
cause which is immediately and invariably attended 
with an effect and a remote possible cause which can 
be regarded as a cause only by courtesy. Thus a seed 
which appears as permanent, is not really so. The 
seed in the granary and the seed effecting a sprout are 
absolutely different from each other though they both 
belong to one and the same flux. 

2.1.25. Udayana^s Criticism of 'Causal Efficiency* 

Udayana while proving the futility of holding a 
peculiar 'dharma’ with the name “causal efficiency” 
{kuTvad-rupatva) observes thus: There is no necessity 
to hold all things as momentary merely on the basis 
of the causal efficiency which is a product of the 
Buddhist's imagination. Production and non-produc¬ 
tion of sprout by the seed depend absolutely upon the 
accompaniment and the absence of auxiliaries, respec¬ 
tively. If this view is accepted, then there will be no 
necessity to conceive things as fluxional and constantly 
changing. The same seed which in the absence of 
auxiliaries, like water, suitable place etc , is found to be 
impotent, becomes potent the moment it is associated 
with them. It is true that two mutually opposing 
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qualities cannot co-exist in a substratum at one and 
the same time, but they can do so at different times. 
Heat and cold do not prevail in a thing simultaneously 
but we see them in the same thing at different times. 
Hence there is no inconsistency in seeds having effici¬ 
ency and inefficiency to two contradictory qualities at 
different moments.” 

Here the Buddhist puts the following questions: 
Does the so-called permanent cause develop its causal 
efficiency on its own account, without requiring any ex¬ 
ternal help? Oris the same (permanent cause) in need 
of auxiliary causes for the generation of the causal 
efficiency? In the former case, the Buddhist asks 
another question. Is that causal efficiency so deve¬ 
loped in the permanent cause without external help, 
identical with the past nature of the permanent cause 
or distinct from that nature? If the permanent cause 
is conceived to be capable of developing such a causal 
efficiency in and by itself, then the auxiliaries are 
absolutely of no use and hence their co-existence with 
the principal cause is unnecessary and futile. And if 
that causal efficiency is held identical with the nature 
of the permanent cause, then the permanent cause must 
have been producing the effects even in the previous 
moments. If it is contended to be distinct from that 
past nature, and is held to be manifested or generated 
only at the moment when the effect like sprout is 
being produced, then this contention corresponds with 
that of the Buddhist and there is no need for postulat¬ 
ing the existence of permanent things. 

The absurdity of the Buddhist’s arguments will 
be evident from the following explanation. We do not 
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conceive any ^dharma’ like the causal efficiency of the 
Buddhist generated or manifested in a permanent 
principal cause. Hence there is no room for such 
questions. It is the collection of causes — the prin¬ 
cipal and the auxiliaries — that produces the effect 
and not a single cause. In respect of an effect some 
are said to be principal and others auxiliaries. The 
absence of impediments {piatibandhakabhava) which is 
also necessary for the generation of effect is included 
in the group of auxiliaries. No one can deny that in 
the collocation of causes, some play a prominent role 
while many others have less importance, in spite of all 
the causes being indispensable in producing an effect. 
The chief mason cannot raise a tower without the 
assistance of the subordinate workers; a king cannot 
administer his kingdom without a cabinet of ministers; 
nor can a commander-in-chief hope to win a battle 
without the help of the warriors of different cadres. 
Such assistance rendered by the auxiliary persons does 
not in any way lessen the importance of the chief. In 
fact there is no special characteristic feature which 
could be denominated as ‘causal efficiency’ [kurvad- 
TUpatva) to produce an effect, in the cause either 
momentary or permanent. So it is unnecessary to hold 
that all things are momentary. Momentariness is, of 
course obvious in the cases of the cloud, the flame, the 
hair, the nail, etc. and we do not deny it. But to con¬ 
tend that all things are momentary on the analogy of 
a few things like the cloud, the flame etc. is far from 
convincing and unreasonable. 

2.1.26. Recollective Perception Could Establish Longer 
Life of Things 
5 
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Recollective perception or recognition {pratya- 
bhijnd) establishes the jar and the other things as non¬ 
momentary and as existing in the past, the present and 
the future as well. There is nothing to disprove the 
validity of this recollective perception. It cannot be 
split up into two — experience {anubhava) 2 ind remem¬ 
brance [smrti) since the oneness of this can be much 
better observed in the recollective perception of the 
type T do see the same thing* {tarn evdham pa&ydmi) 
than in the recollective perception of the type ‘this is 
the same jar* {sa evdyam ghatah). As the impression 
(samskdra) is capable of bringing any object to recollec¬ 
tion (smrti) irrespective of the fact whether it exists or 
not at the time of its recollection, the same impression 
together with the sense organ which is in contact with 
the object causes a recollective perception (pratyabhi- 
jnd-pratyaksa). 

The Buddhist argues that since the contact of the 
past and the present in a thing is an impossibility, the 
recollective perception ‘it is the same’ (so’yam) cannot 
but be an illusion. So by reason of recollective percep¬ 
tion, a longer life of things cannot be proved. This 
argument is met by Vefika^natha with the following 
logic. When things remaining at different places are 
collected together at one place, we call the collection 
a mass. In this case the things are said to have mutual 
contact between one another at different places. Such 
a situation should be visualized in time as in space. 
Why should we concede this privilege to space but 
deny it to time? A day is measured by the time between 
the rising of the sun in the east and the setting of it in 
the west. (In these days of scientific advancement, a 
second is measured by the movement of the smaller 
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hand in a watch from one division to the next. A 
minute is measured in a similar manner.) The small 
limiting adjuncts cannot have the contact of the bigger 
unit of time, namely, the day. But the bigger limiting 
adjunct, the day can have contact with the smaller 
adjuncts. For example, with regard to the noon, the 
forenoon belongs to the past and the afternoon belongs 
to the future. Here the noon cannot have the contact 
either of the forenoon or of the afternoon. What 
prevents the Sun, on the other hand, from having the 
contact of both the forenoon and the afternoon? Just 
in the same manner, a jar can have the contact of 
yesterday and tomorrow which are respectively the 
past and the future from the point of view of anything 
other than the jar in question. The past, the present 
and the future cannot live together in a thing; but the 
thing which has comparatively a longer life, can have 
the contact of the past, the present and the future. A 
jar which exists as an entity for a month, has the con¬ 
tact of whole period of the month. In that period of 
a month, there is no past, present or future with regard 
to the jar concerned, as it has the whole month for its 
life. If in that period, the reference to the above three 
states of time is made, it is only with reference to some 
object other than that jar. If even within that period, 
the reference to the past, the present and the future is 
inadmissible, solely on the ground of their opposing 
nature, the Buddhist's reference to a moment as the 
past with regard to the successive moment or to a 
later moment, as the future with regard to the former 
moment, must also be dismissed as inappropriate for 
the same reason, namely, of the opposite states of past¬ 
ness and futurity existing in the same moment.*’ 
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The objection of the Buddhist — if recognition is 
held to be of the nature of perception, how could it 
cognize a thing of the past — may be answered in the 
following way. A perception which comprehends the 
existence or otherwise of a thing of the present, does 
not and cannot deny its former or future existence. 
It can deny only its non-existence at the time of its 
perception.’" 

How then could a perception that does not require 
impression {samskdra) as its auxiliary cause, frustrates 
the validity of a recollective perception? The cogni¬ 
tion ‘this’ {idam) has as its object the thing of the pre¬ 
sent time, while the cognition ’this is the same’f/tn/ 
idam) has as its object a thing that has the contact of 
both the past and the present. Though in the latter 
case the word ‘that’ (tat) meaning the contact of the 
past with a thing cannot refer to a perception for the 
reason that the eye has no contact with the thing of 
the past, it cannot also be a remembrance; for ‘this is 
the same’ [tad idam) being a single cognition cannot be 
a remembrance (smrti) and at the same time an expe¬ 
rience because they are contradictory by their very 
nature. It is purely a perception caused by the sense 
organ of the eye, in association with the impression of 
the same thing in contact with the past. In this con¬ 
nection, Ramanuja writes in his Vedantadipa, the com¬ 
mentary on the Brahma-sutra **anu-smrtei ca" (2-2-24) 
— “Recognition is a single perception which cognizes 
a thing that has existence in the past and in the present 
as well. It has only one object that has the contact 
of the past and the present. That the knowledge of 
‘that’ (tat) is a remembrance because the object that 
has the contact of the past could not have the contact 
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of the eye at the time of its perception as ‘this’ {idam) 
and the knowledge of ‘this* is a perception — is unte¬ 
nable for the above cognition ‘this is that’ {tad idam) 
cognizes oneness and the identity of a thing. To a 
person whose sense organ is in contact with the object, 
and that contact is associated with impression caused 
by the experience {anubhava) of the same thing in the 
past, such a recognition is possible. The collocation of 
causes {sdmagri or karana-samuddya) is inferred to by the 
positive and negative instances of generation and the 
absence of its effect (kdryotpaity-anvaya-vyatireka). It 
is impossible for a Buddhist to explain such a recogni¬ 
tion by the analogy of flames etc. since he denies a 
permanent entity which could comprehend the oneness 
of two things — one existing in the past and another 
at the present.” 


The contention of the Buddhist in regard to 
*dhvamsa\ the posterior negation is as unconvincing as 
any other. The difference between *dhvarhsa* and 
Huccha* like the hare’s horn etc. cannot be denied. 
*Dhvamsa' can occur only when its counter-entity 
ceases to exist. 'Dhvasma' is comprehended when a 
thing is destroyed. But *tuccha' is never in need of 
any cause for its coming into being. The stand of the 
Visristadvaitin is as follows: a mass of clay or gold 
undergoes a number of changes. When it remains as 
a clay or gold, the antecedent negation (prdgabhdva) of 
a jar or a jewel, is said to prevail there. When a jar is 
broken with a bludgeon, then the same clay is said to 
have acquired another state which is contrary to the 
previous one. In any case, *dhvamsa* can never deserve 
to be considered the same as ‘tuccha’. 
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2.2. SautTdntika*s Representation 

Among the four schools of Buddhist thinkers — 
Vaibha^ika, Sautr^ntika, Yogacara and Madhyamika, 
the Sautrantika holds that external objects like pot 
and cloth are real but that they cannot be directly 
perceived by the senses. According to him their exis¬ 
tence is only to be inferred by the cognition which 
bears their ‘form* or ‘likeness’. The process of genera¬ 
tion of a perception is described in the following way. 
I'here are a few prerequisites of every cognition 
— dlatnbana-pratyaya, samanantara pratyaya, sahakdri- 
pratyaya and adhipati-pratyaya. The moment the sense 
organ, namely, the eye, gets the contact of an object, 
the reflection of that object falls upon the mind; in 
other words, the object presents its form or likeness to 
the mind, as a china-rose gives its form to a crystal 
placed nearby. The mind according to the Buddhist 
is not a distinct entity from the soul and in this respect 
the Buddhist agrees with the Jains. The mind or soul 
with the form so received is called ‘cognition’. Because 
it is luminous, it does not require any other cognition 
for its apprehension, and thus it cognizes its own self 
together with the form of the external object. 

The apprehension of the form leads to the infe¬ 
rence of the existence of the external object. Unless 
the existence of the external object is admitted, how 
could there be a form in the cognition and its appre¬ 
hension? The mind’s power of receiving an image 
from external objects is stated by the Sautrantika to 
be cognition. As per the preamble of all Buddhists, 
all things are momentary and the thing that existed in 
the former moment is the cause of the thing existing 
in the succeeding moment. The mind or the soul of 
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the former moment which has the power of receiving 
an image from the external things causes another 
mind or soul very similar to the former one to come 
into being at the succeeding moment. This series of 
momentary cognitions cannot be traced to any starting 
point and hence it is considered “beginningless' {anddi). 
Such cognitions are of two types — one in the form of 
*1’ and the other in the form of ‘this*. The first type 
of cognition called ^dlaya-vijndna* is spontaneous and 
hence it needs no cause for its own generation. With 
no variation in shape, the series of cognitions goes on 
perpetually. The other type of cognition is occasional 
as it depends upon its causes for its coming into being. 
The diversity of causes is the reason for the diversity 
of effects namely the series of ‘pravrtti-vijndna*. 
Unlike dlaya-vijndna, the latter (pravrtti-vijndna) 
series has various forms as the objects are of various 
types. In the dlaya-vijndna series (which plays the 
role of soul) as its substratum, the pravrtti-vijndna 
series is effected by the maturation of sub-conscious 
impressions. As a breeze causes agitation in still water, 
and ripples and waves follow, so does the pravrtti- 
vijndna series begin to prevail as the outcome of the 
awakened sub-conscious impressions, when the requir¬ 
ed causes are present. 

1. Alambana-pratyaya relates to the objects which 
are the causes of the cognitions which in the absence 
of those objects cannot come into being. 

2. Samanantara-pratyaya is a cognition that ena¬ 
bles the succeeding cognition to receive the form of 
the external objects. 
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3. Sahakdri-pratyaya refers to light etc. which are 
responsible in making the cognition distinct with 
regard to its object. The absence of light disables a 
person from having a clear apprehension of an object 
placed in darkness. 

4. Adhipati-pratyaya refers to the sense organs. 
It is the sense organs that make the objects present 
their forms (which are contended by the scholars of 
other doctrines to be perceptible) to the cognition in 
the succeeding moment. 

As the external objects present their forms to the 
cognition, so do the internal objects like pleasure, pain 
and hatred; thus they too become inferable. 

2.2.1. The Nature of Alaya- and Pravrtti-Vijndna 

Like the individual impressions in the scries of 
dlaya-vijndnas, the individual ones in pravrtti-vijndna 
series are momentary but the former is a case of per¬ 
petual generation while the latter is one of occasional 
generation. It is a general rule that any former cogni¬ 
tion, whether it is alaya-vijndna or pravrtti-vijndna, 
gives its succeeding cognition the form it itself has. 
For the generation of a pravrtti-vijndna, the alaya- 
vijndna has nothing to do; but it is the contact of 
sense organs with the external or internal objects that 
generates pravrtti-vijndna. Pravrtti-vijndna has alaya- 
vijndna as its substratum and makes it {alaya-vijndna) 
act according to the information in the form of pra¬ 
vrtti-vijndna that is brought to it. Except the fact 
that both of them are held as momentary, the Sautran- 
tika’s explanation of both the vijndnas resemble the 
view of Vids^dvaitin with regard to the cognition 
and its seat, the soul. 
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2.2.2. An Objection against the Sautrdntika’s View and 
Its Reply 

To this, an objection may be raised as follows: 
as the object is contended to cease to exist just at the 
time of its cognition because of its momentariness 
nothing can be an object of a cognition. To this 
Sautrantika gives the following answer: a thing need 
not exist at the time of its cognition. To be an object 
of a cognition means to be the cause of its cognition. 
As we contend that whichever thing that becomes a 
cause of its cognition by handing its form to the cogni¬ 
tion that follows it, the objects of the succeeding 
moment can be the object of the same cognition. The 
eye cannot be the object of the cognition though the 
cognition is effected by that sense organ namely, the 
eye, since it does not leave an impression of its form 
on the cognition.” 

2.2.3. Sautrdntika's Explanation of Perception and 
Inference 

To another objection how a jar and such other 
external things could be said to be perceptible, if they 
are held as inferable by the perception of ‘likeness’ in 
a cognition, the Sautrantika answers in the following 
way: if a thing presents its form directly to the cogni¬ 
tion and not through a medium of cognition it is a 
case of perception. If the presentation of ‘likeness’ 
or ‘form’ is made through a medium of cognition as in 
the case of fire, the cognition of which is brought about 
by the cognition of smoke, it is a case of inference. 
Buddhists hold that inference is as valid as perception. 
If the objects are identical with the cognition as the 
Yogacara holds, then a cognition being self-luminous 
apprehends its own self as well as its objects. If 
6 
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so, what could be the distinguishing feature that 
differentiates an inference from perception? 

2.2 4. Vaibhdsika*s Criticism of Sautrdntika's Contention 

The Vaibha^ika is grouped with the Sautrantika 
because both of them maintain the reality of external 
things. Consequently they are called ‘*sarva-asti- 
vadins”. The Vaibhasika, however, takes objection 
to the contention of the Sautrantika in point of pre¬ 
sentation of a ‘form’ by the external thing to the mind, 
on the following grounds. An inference can take place 
only, when the invariable concomitance (vjidpti) of its 
major and middle term {sadkya and hetu) are remem¬ 
bered, If perceptibility is denied to external things, 
how could the invariable concomitance be apprehen¬ 
ded between a major and a middle term? Invariable 
concomitance is a relation apprehended by the frequent 
observation [bhuyo-darSana) of invariable co-existence 
{niyata-sdhacarya) of major and middle terms. The 
remembrance of the above relation is brought about 
by the awakening of the sub-conscious impression 
(samskdra) by the sight of one of the two relatives, 
namely, the major or the middle term, and then in¬ 
ference follows. Thus the inference is entirely based 
upon the series of perceptive cognitions otherwise called 
bhuyo-dariana. If perceptibility is totally denied to 
external things, it would be absolutely impossible t& 
have an inference of anything." 

2.2.5, Rdmdnuja's Criticism 

Ramanuja criticises the Sautrantika doctrine on 
the following grounds: if things are contended to be 
momentary, the external things would cease to exist 
in the moment of the presentation of form to the 
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mind. In the absence of a thing, how can its form 
alone survive to be presented to the mind? More¬ 
over a reflection can take place on a smooth surface 
only if the thing exists at the moment of its presenta¬ 
tion ■* 

2.2.6. Togdcdra's Criticism of Sautrdntika's View 

^rldhara in his Nydya kandali presents the 
following criticism made by the Yogacara. What do 
the cognitions which received the form of the external 
thing, apprehend? Is it the form of external object or 
its own form or both the forms? The third alternative 
is impossible since the cognition ‘this is blue’ and the 
like apprehends only one form. Nor is the first alter¬ 
native a sound one; for at the time of its apprehension 
the external object having disappeared cannot have its 
form apprehended by a cognition of later origin. The 
external object cannot allow its inseparable form to 
survive or outlive it. At the moment when the con¬ 
tact of the sense organ with the external object pre¬ 
vails, the cognition is not born and hence it can have 
no form. 

2.2.7. Sautrdntika’s Reply 

The Sautrantika meets such criticisms in the 
following way. If the object and its cognition do not 
exist at one and the same time, there is no inconsis¬ 
tency in the presentation of the form of an external 
object to the mind. The cognizability or the percep¬ 
tibility of an object is to impart its form to the mind 
or cognition (both being identical). Moreover, the 
objects (which are denied perceptibility) must be held 
to have various forms. They cannot be held as being 
without any form of their own, for in that case it 
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would be difficult to explain the variety in the 
cognitions.*' 

2.2.8. Vehkatandtha*s Criticism 

Vehkatanatha reviews this contention and critici¬ 
ses it in the following way. Is the form which is 
imparted to the mind identical with the external 
object or is it an attribute of the same (external object) 
or is it distinct from both of them? The first alterna¬ 
tive is untenable for the form which is contended to 
be identical with the external object, perishes at the 
moment when the cognition is held to come into being 
on account of the momentariness of the external object. 
Nor is the second alternative possible; according to 
the Buddhist, there is no attribute as distinct from a 
thing or substratum {dharma-dharmimr abheddt). Even 
to those who uphold two distinct entities as attribute 
and substratum, the transfer of such an attribute as 
‘form’ or ‘like-ness’ from one substratum to another is 
not agreeable. Unless this form is contended to have 
its life extended at least to one succeeding moment in 
violation of the Buddhistic theory no such explanation 
of the presentation theory can hold water. Nor is the 
third one plausible; for in that case, the form being 
held as distinct from the object cannot have anything 
to do with the object.“ 

2.2.9. Sautrdntika’s Reply 

The Sautrantika tries to establish his theory of 
representationism with the help of an example. Our 
face is not seen with our eyes despite its nearness; still 
we see the likeness of our face in a mirror to which the 
face imparts its form. Similarly the likeness of an 
object is apprehended while the object has imparted 
its form to a cognition. 
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2.2.10. Vehktttandtka's Criticism 

The unsoundness of the above argument is obvious. 
It passes one’s understanding how the reflection of a 
perished object could fall upon a thing and how it could 
be apprehended by a cognition with self-luminosity." 
According to the Buddhist doctrine of the momentari¬ 
ness of all things, it would be absolutely impossible to 
present the form by a thing of one moment to some¬ 
thing of another moment. The given analogy can serve 
some purpose only if the receiving mind has a physical 
constitution capable of receiving the form so presented. 
Moreover such presentation would be possible only if 
the objects have some colour in their form. But in the 
case of touch, smell, taste, etc. where there is no colour 
how could their forms be imprinted on the mind? The 
Sautrantika might argue that ether which has no colour, 
and is hence considered by their opponents to be 
beyond our perception is still perceived to have its 
reflection in water. This contention too is untenable. 
Though some hold ether as beyond our perception, 
there are many scholars who hold the same to be per¬ 
ceptible on the authority of apprehensions like ‘there 
flics a bird’. According to those scholars who deny the 
perceptibility of ether, it is not the reflection of the 
ether in water but some other things on which black¬ 
ness, etc. are superimposed. It is these other things 
and not the ether which have their reflection in water. 
An imperceptible thing cannot have any reflection of 
its own and much less can it have perceptibility. One's 
own face is not imperceptible to all like ether. Hence 
nothing that lacks a physical form of its own can be in 
a position to give a form to some other thing or to 
receive a form from it, external or internal. 
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2.2.11. Presentation of Form or Super imposition Is Impos¬ 
sible 


Nor does some modification of the Sautrantika's 
view serve any purpose. The presentation of a form 
to the cognition, it is said by the Sautrantika, does not 
mean actual presentation but superimposition. In other 
words, the cognition appears to have the superimposed 
forms of external objects. But the unsoundness of this 
contention is obvious. If the perception of external 
objects is denied, how can an object cause the super* 
imposition of its form on another? Superimposition is 
possible only in the case of perceptible things — one 
object as the basis and another as the superimposed. 
Unless both — the basis and superimposed — happen 
to be perceivable, superimposition of one on another 
would be absolutely impossible. To avoid this difficulty, 
if both are contended to be perceivable, it would be for 
the Sautrantika a complete departure from his own 
theory of imperceptibility of external things. 

2.2.12. Perceptibility of External Things having been 
Denied, No Impression could be Ejected 

The above arguments nullify the following conten¬ 
tion also. It might be argued by the Sautrantika that 
although external things are imperceptible, there are 
their forms in the state of sub-conscious impressions 
{vdsand) and those forms can be superimposed on 
cognitions. This attempt of the Sautrantika is entirely 
due to forgetfulness of his fundamental principles. If 
all things are contended to be imperceptible, how can 
there be sub-conscious impressions? Are not sub¬ 
conscious impressions the product of apprehensions 
{anubhava)} Sub-conscious impressions are formed in the 
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mind by the apprehensions of things. If things are 
denied perceptibility there is no possibility of apprehen¬ 
sions and the generation of sub-conscious impressions 
by those apprehensions. As such is the case, how can 
superimposition take place on the basis of sub-conscious 
impressions? If the Sautrantika thinks that the genera¬ 
tion of sub-conscious impressions is possible even in¬ 
dependently of external objects and their apprehen¬ 
sions, he would be throwing overboard his fundamental 
doctrine of the reality of external objects and becomes 
identical with the Yogacara.” In inference, objects 
are not and cannot be the causes, as some of the objects 
may belong to the past and some to the future. There 
are no two opinions even among the followers of diffe¬ 
rent doctrines with regard to the fact that things belong¬ 
ing to the past and future as well as of the present are 
its (inference’s) objects.*' Such being the case, how 
can the objects of inference be in a position to impart 
their forms to the inference of the succeeding moment? 
So the Sautrantika’s contention that the cognizability 
(grdhyatva) of an object is nothing but its (object’s) 
ability to impart its form to a cognition, cannot be 
sustained. 

2.2.13. Analogy of Lime and Turmeric or Magnet and 
Iron could Serve No Purpose 

Some others of the Sautrantika school maintain 
the following view. They say that in fact neither the 
cognition nor the object has any form of its own; when 
lime and turmeric are mixed together, a new colour 
which is entirely different from that of lime and of 
turmeric emerge from their combination. In the same 
way, they say, that a form arises from the union of 
cognition and the object.*" This view also cannot stand 
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scrutiny. In the analogy cited by them both lime and 
turmeric have a physical form of their own and occupy 
a distinct place of their own; but in the present case, 
some objects alone may have a physical form and a 
place for their occupation, while the other entity con¬ 
cerned in the apprehension namely the cognition has 
not a form or a place to occupy, owing to its being not 
a concrete object but an abstract apprehension. How, 
then, can a form be effected by the combination of the 
object and its cognition? Moreover, a cognition takes 
place even though the object is placed not in close 
proximity or even if the object existed long before the 
appearance of the cognition or is going to exist in the 
future. In all these cases, there is no possibility of 
cognition getting the form of an object of the past or 
future. 

Nor does the following view of some others of the 
same school appear sound. A piece of iron assumes a 
change in its form in the presence of a magnet; so also 
the sun-stone {surya-kdnta Hld) and the moon-stone 
(candra-kdnta-Sild) are believed to undergo a change in 
the presence of the sun and the moon respectively. In 
a similar manner, they say that by the presence of the 
cognition and the object a peculiar form is generated. 

Here also a great incongruity between the in¬ 
stances on the one hand and the cognition and object 
on the other is not taken into account by the followers 
of the Sautrantika school. In all the above instances, 
the sun and the moon, the iron and the magnet have 
all physical forms and none of them is an abstract 
thing without a physical form. Cognition, on the other 
hand, is purely abstract and some of the objects too 
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happen to be abstract ones. Hence, from these in¬ 
stances, nothing can be established with regard to the 
cognition, as the Sautrantika hopes to. 

The Sautrantika denying the perceptibility of 
external things, finds some difficulty in explaining illu¬ 
sions In the illusion of rope-snake, nacre-silver, etc. 
according to his theory, the rope, nacre etc. could 
present their form to the cognition and there could be 
only the valid cognitions of rope, nacre etc. as there 
are no snake, silver and the like to present their form 
to cause illusions of snake, silver etc. and this is absolu¬ 
tely against the common experience of all. To explain 
this, the Sautrantika contends that superimpositions 
can take place even without a basis {adhisthana) and 
in the case of the illusion of rope-snake, the rope, the 
basis of illusion is not apprehended but snake alone is 
brought into remembrance by the sub-conscious 
impressions {vdsand or samskdra) and the form of the 
cognition is 'this is a snake’. Such superimposition with¬ 
out a substrate is found in the case of *'keSondraka** 
{*'ke^ondraka is the appearance of a bright woolly mass 
when the closed eye is pressed with the fingertip*'). 
In such superimpositions we do not apprehend any 
base either at the time of superimposition nor at the 
time of their sublation. 

In reply to the Sautrantika, the following objec¬ 
tion is raised: The remembrance of silver by the sub¬ 
conscious impressions in the form of 'this is silver’ is 
impossible. The part, ‘this’, of the above cognition 
cannot be remembrance as that was not apprehended 
already and whatever has not been already apprehend¬ 
ed, cannot be an object of remembrance. If it had 
7 
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been already apprehended, instead of 'this* ‘that’ must 
be part of the remembrance. 

2.3. The System of the Togdcdra 

The Yogacara denies even the existence of external 
things. He argues as follows. In dreams we appre¬ 
hend all sorts of strange objects but externally there 
are no objects in reality corresponding to them. So also 
mental cognitions are alone real, and there is no justifi¬ 
cation for postulating external objects correspond¬ 
ing to them. It must be admitted that all cognitions 
that we have in our dreams do not have any real 
objects outside corresponding to them. We may see 
in our dreams people who died long long ago, converse 
with them and have all kinds of dealings with them. 
Though we definitely know even in our dreams that 
they are dead, still we do not hesitate to have dealings 
with them. Sometimes we dream of cutting our own 
heads with our own hands and of dying thereby. 
Sometimes objects of a distant past and of distant places 
are seen to be in a close proximity to us; some objects 
that never existed seem to have an existence during 
our dream state. In all these dream cognitions, no 
one can deny the absence of reality of their objects 
even at the time of dreams." In the same manner even 
the cognitions of our waking state do not have objects 
that have reality. There is no difference between the 
cognitions of dreams and those of the waking state, as 
they both have only unreal objects. Moreover the 
cognition of silver in a nacre and of snake in a rope 
are instances to prove that cognitions can have unreal 
things as their objects. As a matter of fact, cognitions 
apprehend their objects as if the objects were distinct 
from the cognitions and as existing externally. Hence 
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the Yogacara is called • Atma-khydti-vddin’. If the so- 
called external objects, he says, are spoken of as being 
real, it is due to their having only the empirical reality 
{samvrti-saiyatd). 

2.3.1. Objects are J^ot Distinct from their Cognitions 

There are many things that appear to be distinct 
from internal cognitions and to ascribe unreality to all 
those things may seem strange and improper; still, it is 
impossible, says the Yogacara, to prove the reality of 
those things that appear to be external. Let us examine 
what the general conception of the external things 
must mean. What is it that becomes the object of 
perception? Is it the internal cognition itself or the 
external thing? If the former is the case, then the con¬ 
tention of the Yogacara would appear sound. If, on 
the other hand, it is the latter case, the non-luminous 
thing cannot be conceived as self-luminous The expla¬ 
nation that even non-luminous objects can become 
luminous through the medium of a cognition, is unten¬ 
able; for in that case it is superfluous to assume the 
existence of external objects in addition to their cogni¬ 
tion. The cognition alone will answer their purpose.” 
There are no two opinions with regard to cognition as 
it has the approval of both the schools, namely, those 
who accept the existence of external objects apart from 
their cognition and those who do not accept them as 
existing at all. Cognition cannot be dispensed with, 
for it is the only means that governs all dealing in the 
world. On the other hand, the so-called external 
objects can be dispensed with as unreal as cognitions 
alone can serve their purpose as in the case of the objects 
seen in dreams.** 
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2.3.2 External Things Could Neither be Eternal Nor 
Non-eternal 

If cognition is denied as existing, one cannot be 
cognisant of things in the universe as it is the only 
means by which all dealings in the universe can be 
conducted. If the so-called external objects are con¬ 
ceived to exist, then there arises the question whether 
they are products having an origin or eternals which 
have no origin nor end. A product cannot but be evan¬ 
escent; that which is not produced cannot be even a 
‘being* (like the son of a barren woman or the sky- 
flower). The so-called external objects cannot have 
the contact of the sense organs for the generation of 
their cognitions for the following reasons. Those objects 
cannot be the ‘wholes* having atoms as their constitu¬ 
ent parts since the contact of the eye or the sense of 
touch cannot be with the entire form of the whole. 
Nor can it be in a part of the ‘whole’ as it is incapable 
of causing a cognition of the ‘whole’ in consequence of 
which the verbal usage like ‘this is a jar’, referring to 
a ‘whole* becomes impossible. Nor can the parts be 
objects of the cognitions as they (that is, the atoms) are 
held as being beyond human apprehension. In the 
doctrine of the Buddhists the ‘whole’ is composed of 
atoms which though individually invisible, become 
visible like a mass of hair wherein the individual hair 
is not perceivable. 

2.3.3. One and the Same Cognition Appears as Three 
Different Entities — Apprehension, Apprehended and 
Apprehender 

As a matter of fact, there is neither a separate 
apprehender nor even a separate apprehended object. 
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One and the same apprehension appears in three forms 
as apprehender, apprehension and apprehended. The 
self-luminous apprehension in which the objects are 
inseparably associated, proves their identity — cogni¬ 
tion and its objects, as clay and the products made out 
of it are held identical on account of their inseparable 
association.'* 

Like a lamp which illumines other objects and 
hence becomes known, prior to its objects, a cognition 
becomes known before its objects." Besides a cogni¬ 
tion must have a form of its own since a cognition 
without a form is beyond our apprehension. If external 
objects are denied an existence, cognitions must have 
forms of their own and those forms must be different 
from one another, otherwise there would be nothing 
that could distinguish one cognition from another. It 
is the form of blue in a cognition that distinguishes it 
from a cognition that has the form of yellow. 

2.3.4. Criticism of Sautrdntika*s Contention 

Against this view of Yogacara denying the reality 
of external objects, the Sautrantika says that the cogni¬ 
tions have no form of their own but receive it from the 
objects as a crystal receives the red colour from the 
china-rose placed nearby. The Yogacara replies that 
this contention is unsound for obvious reasons. Grant¬ 
ing that external objects give their forms to the cogni¬ 
tion, how can a cognition be proved to exist with no 
form of its own to receive the form of the external 
object? It is an undisputed truth that the existence of 
of a thing under discussion should be proved by posi¬ 
tive and negative instances {anvayena vyatirekena ca). 
The Sautrantika cannot show a cognition without a 
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form in the absence of an external object. In the case 
of the crystal and the china-rose each of them has its 
own form independently before the superimposition of 
the red colour in the crystal.** 

It is unnecessary and against the common experi¬ 
ence of men to hold two forms — one that of the external 
object and another presented by it to the cognition. 
It will suffice iritis held that the cognition apprehends 
its own form as it is self-luminous. It is futile to bold 
another form and its possessor namely the external.*' 
A cognition is by nature formless and indeterminate 
and in consequence of such a nature, it is as pure as 
crystal and appears as if it were tarnished by various 
forms of psychical dispositions (vdsandh) effected by 
past cognitions. These various psychical dispositions 
cause cognitions and these dispositions become res¬ 
ponsible for the illusions which apprehend the false 
distinction between the objects and their cognitions 
{grdhya-grdkakayohbheda-bhramal}). The series of cogni¬ 
tions and the series of psychical dispositions have the 
relation of cause and effect by the law of seed and bud 
{bija-ahkura~nydya). When these psychical dispositions 
alone answer the purpose of variety in cognitions, it is 
unnecessary to hold the existence of external objects 
and the presentation of their forms to the succeeding 
cognitions. 

2.3.5. Conclusion of Togdedra Doctrine 

Moreover, dream-cognitions, the illusory cogni¬ 
tion of snake in a rope, remembrance of things of the 
past, take place even in the absence of objects and this 
fact is conceded even by those scholars who hold an 
opposite view. Hence cognitions need not invariably 
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require objects that have real existence. To say that 
these forms arise neither by the cognitions nor by the 
objects but by the relation that exists between the 
objects and its cognition [visaya-visayi-bhdva-sam- 
bandha) may be branded as unsound altogether. If the 
object and its cognition are found not to be in posses¬ 
sion of any form of their own, how is it possible to 
conceive the generation of a form to be caused by the 
relation of the object and its cognition? Hence like 
dream cognition and remembrance of the past events, 
cognitions even in our waking state may with reason be 
conceived as cognition of objects that have no real 
existence. 

2.3.6. Criticism of Togdcdra Doctrine 

The contention of the Yogacara is untenable. The 
unreality of things seen in dreams is realised by the 
dreamer himself soon after he is awake, by the super¬ 
seding cognitions. He says — “All the objects that I 
have seen in my dream have — none of them — any 
reality’. A dream is personal. Never do two people have 
the same dream; on the other hand in our every day life* 
we see many things and those things are apprehended 
alike by all in their recollection, recognition, etc. which 
are exactly like one another. To invalidate all these 
invariably similar cognitions of all people is far from 
convincing. It is our invariable experience that things 
which we see in our dreams are mostly those we have 
already seen, though they are really situated at the 
same or totally different place and time. Even some 
of the impressions that we had acquired in our former 
births become awakened and so we have strange visions 
in our dreams. Thus the cognition of dreams is nothing 
but recollections which do not require the presence of 
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their objects within the range of the sense organ. It is 
only the perception in the waking state that requires 
the presence of its objects at the time of its coming into 
being. The cognition of snake in a rope is explained 
in various ways by scholars of different schools. Snake 
and rope have have their own existence elsewhere and 
neither of them is absolutely unreal. But the Yogacara 
having denied the real existence of all external things, 
cannot give a satisfactory answer with the help of sub¬ 
conscious impressions." 

2.3.7. Reasons having been Held Unreal, could Establish 
Nothing 

Moreover, the Yogacara who advocates the un¬ 
reality of the universe cannot establish anything, much 
less cognitions having no corresponding objects. The 
reasons {hetavah) put forth to prove their contentions 
being themselves unreal, according to their theory, how 
can they establish anything?" 

2.3.8. Psychical Dispositions could Not be Effected 

Nor can their contention of sub-conscious disposi¬ 
tions be sustained. If everything is held as momentary, 
as per the Buddhistic preamble, how can the mind 
receive any disposition? Disposition {vasand) can take 
place only if both the giver and the receiver of the 
impression exist at one and the same time. In the case 
of incense, glowing charcoal and the article of perfume 
have contact and hence the incense is generated and 
not otherwise. The cognition of the previous moment 
cannot give anything to another that is going to take 
birth only at the next moment." Even if two cogni¬ 
tions are contended to coexist, there will be no transit 
of impression from one to anther, as they both remain 
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mutually unrelated. How could there be a column of 
smoke if agallochum or myrrh {agaru) and burning 
charcoal remain without contact?*' As a matter of 
fact, impressions will be produced only if both the 
things happen to have a physical form of their own and 
parts." The smell of a fragrant flower does not come 
without an external object as is contended by the 
Yogacara. Since the breeze carries some invisibly small 
particles from things that are fragrant, we become 
capable of enjoying the fragrance of things in our close 
proximity. Cognitions having no physical form or parts 
of their own cannot be transported to produce impres¬ 
sions {vasand). That is why the fragrance that has no 
physical form is not contended to be borne by the 
breeze. Fragrance together with its substrata like pollen 
is taken by the breeze to the perceiver. Moreover, 
transference of vasand from one to another is possible 
only if both of them are held to be non-momentary 
and permanent. Such difRculties do not creep in the 
doctrines which maintain souls or spirits as distinct 
from cognition because they (souls) are held as eternal. 
By the apprehension {anubkava) impressions are gene¬ 
rated in the eternal souls and they will remain for a 
short or a long period in accordance with the manner 
of their being generated until they become wiped out 
due to long duration of time by death, by poignant 
hellish tortures or by the pangs experienced by 
womenfolk at the time of the delivery of a child." 

2.3.9. Summing up Togdedra Contention 

The YogSeara’s contention may be summed up as 
follows: things may be considered as permanent only 
if, at all times, present, past and future, they remain 
the same without undergoing any change or assuming 
8 
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a new feature. If it suffers any alteration or acquires 
a new feature or peculiarity which did not exist before, 
it cannot be maintained as permanent. To the Bud¬ 
dhists, there is no distinction between the attribute 
(dharma) and the thing possessing that attribute 
(dharmi). The attribute and the thing which is supposed 
by the scholars of other doctrines as having that attri¬ 
bute are one and the same. So if a new change or 
attribute or feature occurs in the thing, it is a new 
thing, the old thing having ceased to exist. 

The substratum and the impressions which are 
both one and the same and not different entities perish 
every instant and cause a new substratum with its 
impressions to arise at the next instant. There will be 
a close similarity between the cognition of the substra¬ 
tum at one moment and that of the cognition at the 
next moment. It is this similarity between the cogni¬ 
tions that is called vdsand. The relation between the 
giver of vdsand and the receiver of vdsand is nothing 
but the relation of cause and effect, that is, of an entity 
existing before and the entity that arises from it after 
it has perished. To illustrate his view of one vdsand 
creating another vdsand at its death, the Yogacara gives 
the following instance from nature. If the flower of 
pomegranate {bija-pUraka) is sprinkled with the paste 
of red-lac, it produces a fruit which resembles the 
flower (its cause) with its red colour. 

2.3.10. Kumdrila's Criticism of the Above Contention 

Against this explanation of the Yogacara, Kum^- 
rila advances the following arguments : how can an 
entity be the cause of the birth of a positive entity at 
the time of its death? The entity called the cause exists 
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only for one moment. How can it, within that one 
moment, cause the birth of another positive entity? 
Causality does not consist in the mere existence of a 
thing at a moment previous to the coming into existence 
of an effect. If so, when a cow existed at a moment 
previous to the birth of a horse in the place, the cow 
would have to be called the cause of the horse which 
is the effect. This would be absurd. Causality is ap¬ 
prehended by ‘frequent observation’ {bhuyo-darSana) of 
the invariable presence of a thing at a moment previous 
to the birth of another thing. When things are con¬ 
sidered to be momentary, as by the Buddhists, how 
could there be frequent observation of one thing caus¬ 
ing another thing? 

Further the Yogacara cannot explain the similarity 
(sdrupya) that is perceived between cause and effect. 
The similarity of two things is due to the perception of 
their possession of common features. If according to 
the Yogacara, the apprehender, the apprehension and 
the apprehended are momentary, how could similarity 
{sdrupya) be perceived? 

The Yogacara may say — Tt is true that a jar 
cannot generate a cloth, a cow or a horse, as these 
belong to different classes, but a momentary cognition 
can generate something belonging to the same class.’ 
In reply to this, it may be asked of the Yogacara; *a 
cognition and an impression belong to two different 
classes. How then, can a cognition create an impres¬ 
sion and that impression in its turn create a cognition?’ 
The Yogacira might reply that the impression is nothing 
but cognition and that the two belong to the same class. 
Then the question remains unanswered as to how one 
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series of cognitions could give rise to a different series 
of cognitions? 

The example of the citron flower serves no purpose 
to the Yogacara; the small parts of the flower contain¬ 
ing the particles of red lac transform into fruit as the 
fruit is only another state of the flower. Hence there 
is nothing unnatural or unconvincing in it. But in the 
case of cognitions which have no parts due to their 
being incorporeal such explanation on the analogy of 
citron flower-fruit with the parts of red lac does not 
serve the purpose as the analogy is inapt. 

2.3.11. Momentariness of Things could Mot be Established 

It is an invariable experience of all to have cogni¬ 
tions like ‘it is known to me’ or ‘I know it’. In either 
cognition the function of knowledge requires an object 
and that object like blue, white etc. cannot be internal 
but external. If there is no external object, blue or 
white, the difference in moments and the difference in 
the series of cognitions cannot be explained; for if these 
differences are held by the Yogacara as cognizable then 
that cognition and its object (the difference) must 
be identical as per the contention of the Yogacara; 
and this identity frustrates the difference of the moments 
among themselves. In that case, theory of momentari¬ 
ness of things which depends upon ksana-bheda, the 
very life-blood of Buddhistic doctrine cannot be 
proved. If ksana-bheda is incognizable, then that itself 
becomes unproven and hence the momentariness of 
things cannot be established.’* 

The Yogacara denies the existence of three diffe¬ 
rent entities namely cognition, its object and the cogni- 
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zer. So he says though all the three appear to be 
mutually distinct, by the cognitions like ‘I know ajar,’ 
in fact they are identical since their appearance as 
distinct entities is only due to illusion.*’ 

The Yogacara has to answer the following ques¬ 
tion: having contended that the cognition and its 
objects are identical, does he maintain the mutual dis¬ 
tinction of two things each having attributes that never 
co-exist? If he does not, then there would be no ^ksana- 
bheda* much against the contention of Buddhists. If 
the mutual distinction of those two things is conceded, 
then how could there be an identity of seven colours 
with their cognition? 

Moreover, if the Yogacara contends the identity 
of the cognition and its objects, he has to answer the 
following objection — A cognition, for instance, appre¬ 
hends all the seven colours of, say, the rainbow—namely 
blue, red, yellow and the like. All scholars agree in 
holding that a single cognition can apprehend all the 
seven colours as objects, although these different colours 
cannot co-exist at the same time in the same thing. But 
the Yogacara goes further and maintains that these 
so-called external objects, are identical with the cogni¬ 
tion which apprehends them. He has the difficulty of 
explaining how such attributes as blue, red etc. which 
cannot co-exist in the same thing at the same time and 
which are mutually opposed to each other can be iden¬ 
tical with a single cognition? To contend that this is 
possible on the analogy of these varied and different 
colours which are called external objects being appre¬ 
hended by a single cognition is absurd; when these 
mutually different colours which cannot co-exist are 
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apprehended, we are aware that there is no sublation 
of this cognition by another valid cognition. Hence 
the common and invariable cognition apprehending 
different colours cannot be invalidated. Nor are there 
two opinions regarding the non-identity of blue, yellow, 
white etc. and their non-coexistence at one and the same 
instance; but there is no incompatibility in a cognition’s 
having non-co-existing colours as its objects.’* 

Further when the Yogacara speaks of blue, yellow 
and the like as forms of cognition, what does he mean? 
Does he hold that these colours are identical with the 
cognition or that they are attributes of the cognition? 
If he considers them identical, since in his doctrine 
external objects are unreal, the cognition which is iden¬ 
tical with them would be likewise unreal. Similarly 
when the nacre-silver is apprehended, since it is iden¬ 
tical, according to him, with the cognition and since 
the cognition is real, the unreal nacre-silver should be 
considered real. The Yogacara’s position would then 
be the same as that of the Madhyamika.” 

If on the other hand, the Yogacara considers blue, 
yellow and the like as attributes of the cognition, he 
will have to give up the view that there is no distinc¬ 
tion between the substratum and its attributes and that 
they are one and the same. 

2.4. The School of Madhyamika 

2.4,1. Nothing in the Universe could be Real 

The Madhyamika school of Buddhists bears kinship 
with the school of nihilists of Western philosophy, in 
denying the real existence of everything seen within 
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and around us. The Madhyamikas are also of great 
interest to the student of the history of Indian philoso¬ 
phy as, in many ways, they were the forerunners of 
the ^ahkara school of Advaitins who took over some 
of their views while rejecting others. 

The Madhyamikas deny the reality of everything 
in the universe Even consciousness or intellect (cait- 
anya) which alone the Yogacara maintains as real is 
regarded by them as unreal. Nothing comes into 
existence nor perishes. Births and deaths of beings and 
things that appear to be taking place, are merely pheno¬ 
mena due to the transformation of the five primary 
elements and they are effected by certain causes and 
conditions. The seeds of plants which are supposed to 
put forth buds fail to do so, if they happen to be 
affected by the thundering clouds, by being smelt by 
mice or roasted in the fire. These are the conditions 
which are unfavourable to the budding of seeds. A 
non-existing thing cannot come into being, argues the 
Madhyamika, as the hair on the back of the tortoise or 
a child of a barren woman or a flower in the sky. The 
sight of birth and death of things cannot establish their 
absolute reality. If so, all of us may be deemed seers 
and there would be no necessity at all for special train¬ 
ing prescribed for the development of mind by Toga- 
Mstra for the perception of reality. 

As a matter of fact, the nature of all things in the 
universe is the same as that of illusory things, mirage, 
visions in our dreams etc. Moreover, worldly life is 
conceived by one and all to be very painful — for which 
reason different means are prescribed for the total 
emancipation of souls by different schools of thought. 
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Worldly life should be considered as painful; hence 
we are urged to pursue thought and action which 
could emancipate us from wordly ties. Like other 
schools of Buddhism the Madhyamika holds that things 
are momentary. They are otherwise called *sva-laksana* 
since they are cognised only in the interest of their 
forms and they have no attributes as distinct from 
themselves. 

2.4.2. Things could Not But be Void 

Moreover, the Madhyamika argues that if a thing* 
say, the sky, is held as a being or existent then it 
would cease to be in need of the collection of causes 
{kdrya-janaka-samagii) which could bring about the 
effect. If the same is contended as ‘not a being or non¬ 
existent [asaty then as in the case of the sky-flower and 
the like, there is no need of any cause for its produc¬ 
tion. Nor can a thing be contended to be as both 
‘being and non-being’ {sadasat) or ‘neither being nor 
non-being ’(ru rat, ndpi asat) as these are mutually con¬ 
tradictory and cannot, therefore, co-exist. Inasmuch 
as all these four alternatives are denied as being 
impossible of proving in all things, it is just and reason¬ 
able to hold everything as void (Hiinya)'* 

2.4.3. Close Relation of Advaitism with the Doctrine of 
Madhyamika 

All things in the world are in fact only the products 
of our imagination, and our dealings with them are as 
illusory as the dealings that we have with the objects 
of our dream visions. It is samvrti which causes delu¬ 
sions, illusions or hallucinations, and in spite of posses¬ 
sing this marvellous power, ‘samvrti* also is as unreal as 
other things. The reader would remember that in the 
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system of Advaita, the same samvrti bears a different 
name ^avidyd' and the definitions and descriptions given 
to 'samvrti' are equally applicable to avidya, also. In 
fact, it is the Buddhist’s ‘samvrtV that must have inspir¬ 
ed the Advaitin to conceive of a strange thing, give it 
the name -aoidya' and in support of his contention to 
interpret in the light of avidyd, even Vedic text in 
which the words mdyd, avidya etc, occur. There is 
however, one important point in Advaita doctrine 
which differentiates it from Madhyamika thought. 
While Advaitin holds that everything other than Brah¬ 
man is unreal and the appearance of thing as existing 
is due to the superimposition on the basis {adhisihdna), 
namely. Brahman which alone is real as per his con¬ 
tention, Madhyamika finds no purpose in holding even 
that Brahman as real to serve as basis {adhisihdna) for 
the superimposition and maintains that no cognition 
requires a basis. The Madhyamika asks; ‘What harm 
would arise if Brahman also is denied reality?’ It may 
be pointed out in this connection that the realist puts 
a similar question: “If the object of our vision is held 
as false, if the perceiver also shares the same fate namely 
of being considered false, and if the defect (that is held 
as responsible for the existence of this diverse world) 
is no better than others in repeci of reality, why does 
the Advaitin not arrive at the conclusion that the basis 
(Brahman on which according to the Advaitin all illu¬ 
sions are supposed to take place) is also unreal?” Such 
a question cannot be helped from arising in the minds 
of scholars. 

2.4.4. Refutation of the Madhyamika View 

Vehkatanatha examines the Madhyamika’s con¬ 
tention by asking the question: Having presented 
9 
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the above argument, does the Madhyamika uphold the 
reality of his own statements and his scriptures? If they 
are held as real, then it would contradict his own con¬ 
tention that everything in the world is unreal. If the 
Madhyamika denies the reality even of his own argu¬ 
ments, his scriptures etc. in conformity with his conten¬ 
tion, then his arguments cannot establish the unreality 
of anything, and thus his purpose becomes defeated. 
While putting forth this argument, Vehkatanatha re¬ 
minds us of an old Greek analogy. A Theban made a 
general declaration that all Thebans were liars. Since 
the man who made this sweeping denunciation was 
himself a Theban, he must also be a liar, and his state¬ 
ment about all Thebans must therefore be considered 
false. By holding that worldly objects are real only in 
view of their being products o( samvrti, any argument 
or criticism put forth by the Madhyamika as samvrti- 
satya (as that too is contended) can neither establish 
anything nor disprove the contention of his opponents. 

If both these opposite views, namely, the views of 
the realist and those of the Madhyamika are held as 
unreal, how are we to decide which of them is valid? 
It is argued that the doctrine of the Madhyamika which 
seeks to prove the void of the universe, must be posterior 
{para) as it requires for refutation the prima facie argu¬ 
ments postulating the reality of the universe, and that 
because of its being posterior, it could not be sublated 
by other arguments. 

It may also be argued by those who are opposed 
to the Madhyamika that there is another view which 
is later {para) than theirs, namely, that there is no such 
thing as ‘void’ which does not come under any of the 
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four possibilities (catuskoli-vinirmukta) and that all 
things in the world belong to one or the other of these 
four alternatives. Since this view is later than that of 
the Madhyamika, it can sublate or overthrow the con¬ 
tention of the Madhyamika. 

The Madhyamika also states: A thing cannot be 
called ‘existent’ (sat) unless it exists at all times, in all 
places under all circumstances. If it does not so exist, 
it would lose its very nature (svabhdva). This Madhya¬ 
mika argument is not correct. The nature of existence 
of a thing depends upon the place and time of its exis¬ 
tence. A jar may exist at a place called ‘x’ while it 
does not exist at another place called ‘y’. So also, 
before a jar is made, it did not exist, and after it is 
made, it exists until it is broken. 

2.4.5. Are Characteristics and Qualities Mutually Diffe¬ 
rent^ 

The Madhyamika makes an unwarranted distinc¬ 
tion between the characteristics (svabhdva) of a thing 
and qualities like shortness or longness, smallness or 
bigness which are relative terms depending on some¬ 
thing else, and argues that these relative terms (like 
shortness and longness, smallness and bigness) which 
require another for comparison cannot be characteris¬ 
tics of an object (svabhdva), and that the characteristics 
of a thing do not require another object for compari¬ 
son. He points out to the example the void of the sky- 
flower which is its characteristic and does not depend 
on anything else. He holds that the same quality could 
not be a characteristic and at the same time expressed 
by relative terms. 
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2.4.6. Refutation of the Above View 

This contention of the Madhyamikais not correct. 
It is not possible to maintain certain attributes as 
'characteristics’ and others as qualities expressible by 
relative terms, and that these two are opposed to each 
other. Some attributes are characteristics that do not 
require comparison with other objects, while others are 
also characteristics which require comparison and are 
expressed by relative terms. Since these attributes are 
actually possessed by the object, they are to be taken 
as granted, and arguments cannot deny what they are. 

2.4.7. IVhat do the Words 'Tuccha* *Mithyd' etc. Meanl 

Another argument of the Madhyamika may be 
stated as follows: Do ‘tuccha* 'alika' 'mithyd’ and such 
other words denote something or not? The denial of 
denotation is not possible for Visfistadvaitin for he uses 
these words freely. If they have the denotative power 
(abhidhd-iakti), do they denote ‘being’ (sat) or ‘non- 
being’ (asat)} If the former is the ease the realist agrees 
with the Madhyamika who contends the whole universe 
as tuccha (void) for it would come to mean that 'sat* is 
•tuccha' (void). In the latter case, that is. where tuccha 
and such other words denote ‘non-being’ (asat) alone, 
the same words may denote ‘being’ (sat) also as they do 
‘non-beings* by the rule ‘whatever is denoted by a word 
is tuccha' (non-entity). This argument is based on a 
wrong and unsustainable assumption, viz, the universe 
is void (tuccha). Unless and until the void of the 
universe is proved, no such rule as above referred to 
(whatever is denoted by a word is tuccha) can be taken 
into account for discussion, and arguments based on 
such assumption cannot serve any purpose. In fact 
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these words tuccha, allka, mithya, etc. are used by thin¬ 
kers of various schools to denote something that exists 
somewhere but superimposed in a place where it does 
not exist. A flower found in a plant or creeper is 
superimposed in the sky, with a definite knowledge of 
the absence of the flower in the sky; a son born to a 
mother is superimposed in a woman whom the speaker 
definitely knows as barren. Such superimpositions 
are very common when the speaker wants to substan¬ 
tiate his assertion of some impossible proposition or 
contention. For example, to prove the impossibility 
of winning the love of a courtesan, a poet says that one 
can win the love of a courtesan only by wearing a 
garland of sky-flowers {veiydm vaiayet khasrajam 
vahan). In all such cases, both the things — the flower 
and the sky — are individually and separately real but 
the relation spoken of as existing between them is false. 
But in the doctrine of the Madhyamika, the relation as 
well as the two individual things is unreal. Moveovcr, 
according to the Madhyamika, the existence of a thing 
is denied even where there is no substratum or adhi- 
s^dna on which its existence is denied, because in his 
doctrine, the adhis{hdna itself has no reality. This 
denial of the existence of a thing even where there is 
no substratum, is strange and is against the universal 
experience. When we use negative sentences like ‘there 
is no hare’s horn’ {Sa§a~irhgam ndsti) and ‘there is no son 
of a barren woman’ {vandhyd-suto ndsti), although the 
negation appears on the surface, we really mean ‘in a 
hare, there is no horn’ {iaSe irhgo nditi) and ‘to a barren 
woman there is no son* {vandkydydh suto ndsti). The 
substratum ‘the hare* and ‘the barren woman’ are 
always in the mind, and there is no such thing as denial 
of the existence of a thing where there is no substra- 
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tum.“ Thus the words like tuccha, allka and mithyd are 
used in sentences to convey the idea that something 
does not exist in a certain substratum which exists.” 


2.4.8. The Buddhistic Term ^Samvrti-satyam' cannot 
Convey Any Idea 

Vefika^natha questions the appropriateness of 
the formation of the compound word 'samvrti-satya' as 
the two words in the compound ^samvrtV and ‘satya* 
mean the opposite of each other. The formation of 
the compound 'samvrtisatya' could be only according to 
the rule either of karmadharaya or of the tatpurusa. In 
a karmadharaya compound, the two component words 
are in apposition with each other, that is, they refer to 
the same object which is looked at from two different 
angles. When we say ‘William the Conqueror’, we 
refer to the same person. The person bearing the name 
‘William’ and the man who conquered are one and 
the same person. The two words are in apposition 
with each other and can co-exist as they denote two 
different but not inconsistent attributes. In the karma- 
dharaya compound word 'nUaghaiah'' (the black jar), 
there are two words 'nlld* the black thing and ‘ghatah* 
the thing which has the characteristics of ajar referring 
to one and the same object in which two different but 
not inconsistent attributes co-exist. This is what English 
grammarians call appositional use, and Sanskritists call 
‘samanddhikaranyam*. Now Vehkatanatha asks the 
Madhyamika ‘Is samvrti^satya a karmadharaya com¬ 
pound’? If so, ‘samvrtV means ‘unreal* and *satya’ means 
‘real’. The compound would mean ‘the real which is 
unreal’ which would be absurd. If a thing is satya or 
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real it cannot be 'samvrtV (unreal). If the object is un¬ 
real (samvrti), it cannot be 'satya* or real.** 

If 'samvrti-satya* is not a karmadharaya compound, 
Vehkatanatha asks the Madhyamika, *Is it a tatpurusa 
compound?’ In a tatpurusa compound, the two com¬ 
ponent words express the ideas of the second object as 
belonging to the meaning of the word which is the first 
component of the compound. For example when we 
say ‘rdjapurufah* the king’s servant, the compound 
brings out the idea that the servant belongs to the king. 
If it is said that samvrtisatya is a tatpurusa compound, 
it would mean ‘the reality that belongs to the unreality’ 
which is also absurd. 

Or does the Madhyamika mean by ’samvrtisatya* 
something unreal by nature which has its own unreality 
concealed by ’sathvrtV and so it appears as real. Then 
it is a case of illusion {anyathd-kkydti) and not 'a cogni- 
tion with no real object’ [asat-khydti)** 

It might be stated in passing that the same objec¬ 
tion holds good for the compound word ’vydvahdrika- 
satya’ used by the Advaitin. 

2.4.9. The Adoaitin's Term 'Vydvahdrika-satya' also is 
Meaningless 

The argument of the Advaitin that even non¬ 
entities appear real as if they were enveloped by the 
word (iubda-jndndnupdti vastu-iunyo vikalpah). For 
example, a conch appears to be enveloped by yellow 
colour to a person whose eyes are affected by jaundice. 
The word ’vydvahdrikasatya* means a thing that ap¬ 
pears to be existing solely owing to verbal usage and 
other types of dealings in the affairs of everyday life. 
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This word is quite inappropriate. The things in the 
world which are contended to be empirical reals (vyd- 
vahdrika-satydni) are apprehended either by perception 
or by inference, and they do not owe their existence 
merely to the words. On the other hand even pheno¬ 
menal things, like skyflower etc. may come under the 
purview according to the above given explanation of 
the word ‘vydvahdrika-satya* and hence there can be 
nothing that can be reckoned as 

{prdtibhdsika-satya) a third variety in the enumeration 
of reals by the Advaitin.“ 

So far the criticism levelled against the use of the 
words, 'samvrti satya* and *vydvahdrika~satya\ 

2.4.10. Asat-khydti and Anirvacanlya-khydti Could Serve 
No Purpose 

Moreover, in both the doctrines — Buddhism and 
Advaita — it must be admitted that things which are 
‘real not absolutely’ do appear as ‘absolutely real'. 
Otherwise we could have no dealings in our everyday 
life in this world. Such being the case, illusion {anyathd- 
khydti) cannot be dispensed with and consequently it 
becomes evident that no purpose will be served by the 
Madhyamika’s postulating a cognition where there is 
no real object (asat-khydti) and by the Advaitin’s pos- 
tualting an inexplicable form of cognition (anirvacanlya- 
khydti).'’* 

Samvrti cannot be explained as a physical defect 
causing diverse illusions like some other defects kdca- 
kdmvla which are admitted by rival thinkers also. 
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2.4.11 Similarity in the Views of the Madhyamika and 
the Advaitin 

In this way the arguments of realists disprove 
avidya and mdya of Advaitin's conception. As a mat¬ 
ter of fact, the Buddhists' samvrti was accepted by the 
Advaitin with a mere change in the name. Samvrti of 
the Buddhists and avidya of the Advaitins conceived 
as being of a peculiar nature in order to suit their 
(Buddhist and Advaitin) own theories namely to prove 
that the world is unreal cannot get the approval of im¬ 
partial thinkers and hence they are unsustainable. 

The Madhyamika did not accept the authority of 
the ^ruti and had no scruples in denying the need for 
a real basis (adhis^ana) for unreality. Hence he denied 
the existence of Brahman and was an atheist. The 
Advaitin, on the other hand, insisted on faith in the 
iruti and as the iruti declared in unmistakable terms 
the real existence of Brahman, it maintains that Brah¬ 
man is the only real and that the world is illusory 
(brahma satyam, jagan-iriithyd). Thus while accepting 
the Buddhists’ doctrine of the illusoriness of the world, 
the Advaitin rejects the Buddhist's atheistic denial of 
Brahman. 


NOTES 

1. citram ced ekat& na syad ekam cet citrata katham, 
ekam tacca citradi cetyetat citrataraiii mahat—p. 
177 

2. anayS ca pratyabhijnayi vibhinna-visaya-vilak- 
^ai^ah vibhinna-visayagrkhakendriyidi-vilaksaiiia^ca jn&tS 
ka^cit abbyupagantavyah ata iyaih pratyabhijnS rup&dyati- 
riktam tada^rayabhutaib vastu prak&§ayati, idam riipa- 
spariavad iti. S.S. p. 3 

10 
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3. sarvam anityam, sarvam an^tmam, nirvinam bantam 

4. utpidanantarasthayi svarupaih yacca vastunah, 
taducyate ksanah, so’sti yasya tat ksanikam matam—7“.iS. 
388 

5. ghato madhudakadia kramena aharan svajnano- 
dakaharane ca yaugapadyena kurvan praiyakscnaiva paric* 
cbidyate. tatra yan karya-bhedan kramena aharad samupa- 
labhyate ghatah, kulalo va ^aravodancanadinna tadaiva tan 
yaugapadyena janayitum samarthah. ghato va sva-visaya- 
jnan&din yaugapadyena janayan upalabhyate, na tadaiva 
tan krameneti pratyaksavasitaih etat sarvam. tena trtiyasya 
abhavat krama-yaugapadyabhyam artha-kriva vyapta. sa 
casthiresu bhavesu svavyapakanivfttan nivartamana tallak- 
sanarii sattvam nivartayatiti—T.S.P. p. 144 

6. etadeva ca ksanikatvam vastunarh yad apurvot- 
taratvam 

7. pradhvamsasya tu nairatmyat nastyanantara- 
bhavita na bhutva bhavayogaica gaganendivaradivat — 
T,S. 378 

8. na ca nairantaryarupabhivasyaiva ubhayendriya- 
vedyatg; tath^pi ubhayor-nirupkayor agrahane ubhaya- 
nairantaryasyapi grahanasambhavat vastutastaaya tuccha- 
tayapratyabhijnaruparthakriyakaritvaih na yuktam; anyatha 
tad adaya sadharmakatva-prasafiga iti. A,D. I, pp. 33-34 

9. nanupadana-samparke d^yate sphatikopalah tad- 
rupagrahane’pyevam balakadiSca df^Syate, kahcukgntarite 
pumsi tad-rupady-agatavapi puruse pratyayo df^to rakte 
vasasi vastra-dhih rupadi indriyadibhya ekantena vibhidyate 
tena tasya vyavacchedat caitradeSca turangamah ksityadi- 
rupa-gandhaderatyantam va vibhidyate ekaneka-vaco-bhedat 
candra-naksatra-bhedavat — T.5. 557-560 

10. tathi hi bhinnam naivanyaih sa^ 1 n&m astitvam 
isyate, tesam dbarma^ca naivaikah kaicid artho’bhyupagam- 
yate. sadete dharminah proktadharmas-tebhyo’tirekii^ahi ist^ 
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eveti cetko'yam sambandbas-tasya tairmatah. dravyc^u 
niyamad yuktS na samyogo na ciparah, samaviyo’ati nanyai* 
ca sambandho’ngikftah paraih — T.S. 572-575 

11. adhistbaaasya kartsnyena bhane*bhane ca na bhra- 
mah, bhatabhita>ki’ti>bhidi katham nir-dharmake bhavet — 
S»S» p. 8 

12. jijnasa ca na atyantanupalabdhe, adar^anat, na ca 
ni^iesavidite, vedyabhavit. ataa-tad-visaye viditavidita* 
karatvam siddbam — Ibid. p. 8 

13. paksa-dbarmaa-tadamiena vyipto hetuatridhaiva 
aah, avinabb&va-niyamat betvabbasaa-tato’pare. H.B. 

14. gotvatvam bi gavetaravrttitve aati nikbila-go* 
vfttitva-rupameva; na tu vilaksapo dbarmah. S. M, 

15. dbarme^a dbarmi aavilesah, dbarmini ca dbarmah 
aavUesab — S. P. 

16. tac'chunye taaya vfttih katbam iva ghatate tad- 
vHiste tu vfttau avadharatva-prasangaa tatha iha na gUQO 
nSLpi dharmiti — T.M.K. 10 

17. na vayam tacchunye tad-vUiste vi tasya vfttim 
brumah; api tu vastutastad-viiiste vUe^ye ... .. yatra yad 
vartate, tasya katbam tac-chunyatvam? na ca tad-vati 
vartamanasya tasmin api vfttir iti niyamah. ghatavati 
bhutale vartamaninim guuidinam ghate’pi vftter adfsteh. 
S.S. p, 10 

18. na hi kara^akarai^ayoh taj-jStiyasya satah sahak§ri* 
labh&I&bhau tantram iti abbyupagame ksapikatva-siddhih. 
tathi eka-vyaktau api avirodhat. tad va tSdrg vft iti na 
kaicid viiesa iti nyiy&t. tatah tau an&dftya vijatiyam 
apr&maiiikam eva abhyupeyam. N. K. p. 77 

19. tathipi kala-dvayam parasparabhiva-nintariya* 
kam (parasparibbiva-vyaptam) tadatmakam va katham 
ekatra syad iti cet—na; kala-dvayasya anyonyasmin abhave’* 
pi tad-ubhaya-sambandhini vastuni abhavabhavat. S.S, 
p. 33 
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20. tat-kalasattvam-eva hyapaoayati sato vartama- 
natva bodhah. T.M.K* 27 

21. pratyabhijnaoam hi nama atita-vartamana kala- 
varty-cka-vastu-visayam ckam pratyaksa-jnanam. lasya kala- 
dvaya-sambandha-viSistam eva vastu visayah, na ca tad ity- 
am^ah smaratiam, idam-ityamSa^ca grahanam, atica kala- 
sambandhini indriya-samprayogabhavad-iti vacyam; tad- 
idam iti samaDidhikaranyena grahanasya ekatva-sphuranat. 
purva-kala-nubhava-janita-aamskara-sahakftendriya-sampra- 
yoga-yuktasya purusasya tatha grahanam upapadyate eva. 
anvaya-vyatirekadbinam hi sarvatra samagri-parikalpanam. 
V.D. II, p. 100 

22. na jMnakale anavasthanam arthasya jnana visaya- 
tva-hetuh. jnanotpatti«hetutvam-eva hi jnSna-visayatvam- 
naca et&vatacaksuradch jnana-visayatva-prasangah; svakara- 
samarpapena jnaaa-hetor-eva jnaaa-visayatvabhyupagamat. 
S.B. p. 96 

23. vijncySnumcyatva-vadc pratyaksikasya kasyacid- 
api arthasyabhavena vyapti-samvedana-sthanabhavena anu- 
mana-pravftty-anupapattih, sakala-lokanubhava*virodha^- 

ca. S.D,S., p. 43 

24. jnane niladyakara upalabhyate, sa vinastasya 
asato arthasya akaro bhavitum na arhati. adfstatvau na 
khalu dharmini vinaste tad-dharmasya arthantare sahkra- 
manam dystam.F.5. II, p. 97 

25. jnana-vaicitrya-siddhyarthacn arthamapi nila- 
pltadivicitram eva kalpayanti, na nir§karam. yad-eva 
cakararpana-k^amam hetutvam tadeva arthasya hetutvam 
iti na grahya-iak^anayogah, yathahuh — 

bhinna*kalam katbam grabyam-iti ced grahyatam viduh / 
hetutvam-eva tadyuktam jnanakararpana-ksamam // F. 
p. 283 
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26 ayam alayah — yo’yam arthena buddhau akarah 
samarpyate, sa kim arthasya svarupam, uta dhartnah, 
ubhayitirikto vi? na adyah, ksaoa>dhvamsinah ksanantara- 
varti-sankramapayogat; anyatha sthiravada-prasangat; 
arthasya ca saksat pratyakstvapatter anumaya-pariSesa- 
bhivat ca; na dvitiyah, dharma-dharmi-bhavanabhyupaga- 
mat; tad-abhyupaganti-^m api dbarmasyadharmi-prahariena 
anyatra praveia dfsteh; ksaiiiikatva-sthiratava-vikalpena 
dattottaratvat ca; ata eva na t{'tiyah, arthasya tena sam- 
bandhabhavat, asambaddhasya ca anyatra sahcarayitum 
aiakyatvat, S. S. p. 200 

27. ivakaro’rthaih sva-buddhau nihita iti ca naadhara 

hanadyayogat, 

svacche cbaya parasmin na ca bhavati na ca syad asau 

rupa-liinye. T.M.K. 252 

yatha atyasannam api mukhaih svayam ag^hyamanam 
darpaoa-sannidhaoena tatra samarpitacchayam tatratyam 
eva gfhyate, tatha arthakiro api svacchi-buddhi-pratipbali- 
tah cbayatma g^hyate, .9. S. p. 200. na hi nastasya kvacit 
chayapattir dfsta, na ca vartamanasyapi vartisyamarie. Ibid. 

28. svakaro’rtbaih svabuddhau nihita iti ca nadhara* 
banadyayogat svacche chaya parasmin na ca bhavati na 
ca syad asau rupa-lunye. T.MK. 252 

29. kim ca yatra anumanadau arthasya na buddhU 
hetutvam, tatra svakara-samarpanaksama-hctutvayogat 
grahyatvabhavah prasajyeta. S.S. p. 201 

30. buddhirartbaica vastuto nir>akarau; tathapi 
cur^a-haridra-yogajaoriga-nyayena sita-raktadir Ikarah 
tada utpanno gfhyate iti. Ibid. p. 201. 

31. svapnadipratyaya hi yatha avagamyamana-bahyar- 

thabhavat de$antara'kalantara*vartinam ca sannihita-deSa* 
kalataya pratibhasa^sambhavat kvacit kadacid api asambha- 
vatam sva§iraa*cchedadinarii svapne pratibhasat avaiyaih 
svatmanam eva bahirvad gi’h^anti iti. atah tat 
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sim&Dyat j&grad'jnaoaoam api svamSa^paryavasayitvat mith- 
yatvam iti. $as. D. p. 51 

32. arthasya bihyikiratve tasya jadasya grahyatva* 
siddhaye gr&hakaiii jnanam angikartavyam iti. na hi klpte* 
naiva (jD&nena) upapattau vini pram£i>ena aklpta«kalpanam 
yuktam iti. N-R. p. 271 

33. api ca anubhava-matre^a 8idhSran§tmano jhina* 
sya j&yamlnasya yo'yam prati-visayam paksapitah — stam- 
bbajh&nam, ghatajhioam, patajhanam iti, nasau jnaaagata- 
vUesamaotare^a upapadyate iti avaSyam visaya-sarupyam 
jhanasya angikartavyam. ahgikfte ca tasmin visay£kiLrasya 
jn&oenaiva avaruddhatvat aparthike b&hy&rtha-sadbh&va* 
kalpao&. San.B. p. 544 

34. na anyo anubhSvyo buddhya asti tasya na anu* 
bhavo aparah/ gribya«gr&haka-vaidbury&t svayam saiva 
prakaiate// $Ss.D. p. 55 

35. na hi agi’hitaiii prakalakarb prakiiyam prakiiayati, 
tad Shuh — “apratyaksopalambhasya nirtha-dfstih prasid- 
dhyati” — /f.R, p. 276 

36. arthe jfianam hi sSkSram, nir&kiram tad*atyaye 

□ity&numeya>bfihyartha-vidi jfiSnam kva dr^tav&n 

arthena rajyamanam hi nir&k&ram nisargatah 

jhanam na khalu pa^yamo Uk^ayi sphatikam yatba. 

JV.Af. p. 106 

37. akarasya, akaravato bahya-arthasya ca abhyupa- 
gamo nirarthakah jnanenaiva upapatteh 

38. DiraDvaya>vioa$iaam jhananam anuvartamana* 
sthirikara-virahat vasana ca dur>upapada. vina$tena purva- 
jfianena anutpannam uttara-joanaih kathaih vasyate. ato 
jiULna-vaicitryam artba*vaicitrya-kftam eva. 

39. sarvesam ca j&aDaoam artba'iunyatve bhavadbbih 
sadhyo’pyartbo na siddbyati; niralambananumanasyapi 
artha-iunyatvat. S.B. II. p. 102 
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40. ksapikesu ca cittesu vin^e ca nir*anvaye / v&sya- 
vasakayo^-caivam asahityan na v^sana// purva-ksanair- 
anutpanno vasyate nottarah ksanah / uttare^a vinastatvan- 
na ca purvasya vasana. S.V. p. 261 

41. na hi yugapad avidyamanayor ekena itarasya 
vasana sambhavati sahabhuvam eva angarSLgarudhumadi- 
nam vasya-vasakabh^va-dar^an&t. N.R. p. 261 

42. slvayavanaih svarupena satameva vasya^vasaka- 
bhavah; yatha dhumavayavaDam suksmanam angare^ cam- 
pakavayavanam ca taile sahkrantiriti. Ibid. p. 262 

43. prayanat naraka-klei§t prasuti-vyasanad api, 
cirativi-ttah pr&gjanmabheda na smfti-gocarah. 

Samvit-siddhi 

44. jnanakaradhikam hi prathitam idam iti ^veta-plta- 
di bahyam, tidatmye tasya sadhye saha-mati-niyam§di 
anyathaiva atra siddham. T.M.K. 245 

45. avibhago’pi buddyatma-viparyasita-dar^anaih/ 
grahya-grahaka-samvitti-bhedavan iva laksyate// 

46. Sveta-pitadi bahyam-iti vadataSca ayam bhavah: 
buddhi-bodhyayor-abhedam bruvata viruddhadharma- 
adhyasena bhedah ka^cid angiki-to na va? na ced, dattam- 
eva uttaram k^ana-bhedady-asiddhi-prasahga iti, angik^taS- 
ced-Sveta-pit§dy-anekakara-grahini ekatra jhane katham 
mitho viruddha-ivetapitidi tadatmya-sambhavah? mitho 
viruddhayor eka-buddhi-visayatvavad eka-buddhy-akara- 
tvam-api aviruddham*iti cet, na; daraana-adarianabhyam 
viiesat. ekatva-virodhah ekada ekaSrayatva-virodha^ca 
^veta-pitader d^tah; na tu eka-dhi-visayatva-virodhah. S.S. 
p. 192 

47. satyasatyayos-tadatmya-ayogat... mithyabhuta-bo- 
dhya-tad^tmyit buddherapi mithyitve madhyamikamanisi- 
tasiddhih. satyabhuta-buddhi-tadatmyat bodhyasyapi 
satyatvc khara-Sfhgader api satyatvapatah. Ibid. p. 194 
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48« na satah kara^peksa vyomaderiva yujyate 

karyasya sambhavi hetuh khapuspaderiv&satah 

49. catuskoti-vinirmuktaiii tattvam tattvavido viduh 
buddhya vivicyam^nanam svabh3.vo navadharyate 
ato nirabhilapyaste nis-svabhav^ca dar^itah. 

50. drsyaih mithya drsti-kartapi mithya 
doso mithyaiveti yi dhir ami^am 

s^dhisthanam^e'pi kim neti cinta 
sadhisthaDam-panditanam-udeti. V,G.A. p. 272 

51. Sa^a^rngam nasti iti ca ^ase ^i-hgaih nasti ityartbah. 

52. tucchalikadi-^abdah kvacana sati paraiii kvapi* 
asattvc pravrttah, vandhyi-putradi-Sabdaih bhajati ca 
samataih vidhyalikadivadah. T^M,K. 243 

kvacid anyatra vidyamane hi padarthe kevalath kincin- 
nisthabhava-pratiyogitva-peksaya tucchaiabdah allka- 
mithyanrtadi-^abdai ca svibhavadhikaranadhyastopadhikah; 
na tu nirupadhi-nisedham-apeksya pravartante. S,S, p. 189 

53. samvfterna tu satyatvam satya-bhcdah kuto 

nvayam 

satyaih cet samvrtih keyam cet satyat^ katham. 

Ibid, p, 190 

54. atha vastuto asatyam eva asatyatva-samv^tya 
satyatvena bhasamanaih samvi-ti-satyam-iti ucycta,, tatha 
sati vi^e^graha-nibandhana iyam aDyath§«khy§tireva kaksi- 
kfta iti na kvacidapi khyatyantara-kalpanavaka^ah. Ibid. 
p. 190 

55. atha ^abdajnananupati-vastu-^unyo vikalpa iti 
ny&yat. vyavaharajanya-vikalpa-kalpitam vy&vahirika- 
satyamitx manvithih tadapi na, ...asatah pr&titika-satyasya 
ca vy&vahSLrika-satyatva-nabhyupagam&t. Ibid. pp. 190-1 

56. api cedam-aparamarthikam satyam pSramarthika 
satyatay& bhatiti ahgikaryam; anyathi prav^ttyanupa- 
patth. tathi ca anyathakhyatyanapanay&t kirp khyaty- 
antarena iti. Ibid. p. 191 
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THE SYSTEM OF SANKHYA 


The theist Sahkhya system {Seivara-sdhkhj>a~ 
darSanam) propounded in the Mahdhhdrata is totally 
different from the athiestic classical Sahkhya system 
{niriSvara-sdhkhya-darianam) of which Sage Kapila 
is believed to be the originator. tsrvara-Krs^a states 
about himself to be the disciple of Pahcas^ikha who 
was a disciple of Asuri, the disciple of Sage Kapila. 
Vacaspatimisfra’s commentary on Is^vara Kr 99 a’s 
Sdhkhyakdrikd is an elaborate treatise of the above 
system and is referred to by all antagonists whenever 
the Sahkhya philosophy is taken for criticism. 

3.1. Enumeration of Tattvas 

The tattvas in the Sahkhya philosophy are enume¬ 
rated as 25. They are: (1) the primordial entity 
(prakrti), (2) the great principle {mahat), (3) the cosmic 
egoism {ahahkdra), (4) manas, (5 -9) organs of know¬ 
ledge, (10-14) organs of action, (15-19) five subtle es¬ 
sences {panca tan-matras), (20-24) five gross elements, 
and (25) purusa. 

3.2. Evolution of Tattvas 

The primordial entity {prakrti) is also called as 
mula-prakrti since it is the first thing which assumes 
transformation in its form and is not a transformation 
11 
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of anything else {avikrti). It is transformed into the 
great principle {mahat) otherwise called *the cosmic in¬ 
tellect* (buddhi). The great principle {mahat) is trans¬ 
formed into ahahkdra. Ahahkdra is transformed into 
the eleven sense organs and five subtle essences of sound, 
touch, colour, taste and smell (panca-tanmdtras) which 
are in turn transformed into the five gross elements of 
ether, air, light, water and earth. With souls (purusas) 
the total tattvas are counted in the Sdhkhya philosophy 
as twentyfive. 

The primordial entity {prakrti)^ according to the 
Sahkhya is composed of the three gunas—sattva, rajas 
znd tamas. These three constitute prakrti and though they 
are called as gunas, they are really only substances and 
not qualities of a substratum. HhtSdhkhya view with 
regard to prakrti is that prakrti is a triad of sattva, rajas 
and tamas. In other words, prakrti is nothing but a 
unity in diversity, a composite entity made up of the 
three gunas. As a rope is made up of three or more 
strings, so is the prakrti made up of the above three 
gunas. Because they are less prominent than purusa. 
they are called guna which means 'less prominent' 
(apradhdna). Or, the word 'guna' may mean a rope. As 
a rope ties or binds a person so does prakrti, the purusas 
who are bound by the rope of prakrti, within the cycle 
of births and deaths. Moreover, substance as prakrti 
is, it possesses qualities {gunas) like conjunction (sam~ 
yoga) disjunction {vibhdga) etc. as other substances do 
and hence it cannot be a quality {guna). 

3.3. Satkdryavdda of the Sdhkhya and the Veddntin 

The doctrine of '‘the pre-existence of an effect in 
its material cause" {satkdryavdda) is a main theme of 
the Sahkhya philosophy. Though the Vedantins — the 
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Advaitins and theVisietadvaitins —are generally regar¬ 
ded as advocates of “the theory of the pre-existence of 
an effect in its material cause,” along with the Sah¬ 
khya, their explanations of the above theory is very 
different. Whereas the contention of the Sahkhya is 
that an effect pre-exists in its material cause as latent 
and becomes manifest by the operations of the efficient 
causes, the Advaitin’s explanation of the above theory 
goes to say that the material cause transforms itself into 
an effect and that though it (such transformation or 
parindma) is unreal, it is a pre-condition of the theory 
of the appearance of the unreal universe in a real sub¬ 
stratum namely Brahman [vivartavada). The Visfist- 
advaitin postulates that an effect is a later state of the 
material cause — clay or yarn, as the material cause is 
reduced to the state of an effect — jar or cloth. The 
former state, namely, clay or yarn is called causal state 
{kdrandvasthd) and the later state, namely, jar or cloth 
is called effectual state {kdrydvashd), 

3.4. Pvrusa as Conceived by the Sahkhya 

According to the Sahkhya, the purusaot individual 
self is wholly inactive. It is present by the side of 
prakrti and believes that it is active by the erroneous 
assumption of prakrtVs activities as its own. Liberation 
of purusa or his moksa consists in this erroneous impres¬ 
sion disappearing. Though eternal and ever active, 
prakrti is not always creating; it is alternatively in the 
phases of creation and dissolution {srsti and pralaya). 
If it were all the time creating, purusas never get libe¬ 
rated. Hence just a cook who prepares the various 
articles of food and then retires for rest, prakrti under¬ 
takes the creative activity for the liberation of purusas 
and then takes rest, as it were.' 
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3.5. Prakrti Alone can Function 

Though non-sentient and therefore incapable of 
doing anything with a motive or purpose either for 
itself or others, Nature or prakrti does not need, it is 
argued, a controlling agent, an omniscient and all-wise 
soul such as is postulated by the Vi^i^tadvaitin. Does 
not, it is asked, non-sentient milk flow from the udder 
of a cow for the growth of the calf? Similarly it is 
concluded that it is possible for prakrti which is non- 
sentient to operate for the emancipation of the souls.* 
The contention that the flow of milk is not spon¬ 
taneous but is due to the will of God, the controller of 
the universe, does not stand the test of reason. If God 
causes milk to be made in the udder of the cow, it 
must be either for the calf’s sake or for His own. 
Indeed, we see all sentient beings are active either for 
their own selfish ends or for serving others. God can¬ 
not be an exception to this rule. On the same ana¬ 
logy, the creation of the universe by God must be for 
His own sake or for that of finite souls. Obviously it 
cannot be to meet His own selfish ends, since He is 
admittedly one who has no desire of any kind, having 
at His disposal everything that might be needed; nor 
can it be out of compassion for other sentient beings; 
for they had no bodies before creation and hence could 
have no pain or pleasure, for bestowing which God 
would be required to take interest. For compassion 
emerges only when a being is in distress. The sentient 
beings have no body before creation and therefore no 
pain; and they are not in need of any compassionate 
treatment from any one. Moreover God who is main¬ 
tained as being gracious should have created the uni¬ 
verse as perfectly happy with not a trace of pain. But 
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quite opposite is the actual situation. If on the other 
hand, the pain is ascribed to the various acts committed 
by one in past births, then God is reduced unimpor¬ 
tant, for the pain could be explained as the result of 
the acts themselves. If God is unable to exert any 
control over the karma of the jfpa, He cannot control 
pain and sentient beings would be destined to suffer 
pain.' But prakrti working under the control of no 
sentient being or power and at the same time being 
non-sentient also, can have no interest in itself nor can 
it evince any useless pity on other beings. Hence 
prakrti is not to be complained against. Like all other 
non-sentient things, prakrti happens to serve the pur¬ 
pose of others. In the instance earlier referred to, the 
non-sentient milk flows for the growth of the calf and 
in an exactly similar manner prakrti functions for the 
emancipation of souls that are suffering from pain 
caught up in the cycle of birth and death. Even as 
people engage themselves in efforts to achieve some 
desired objects, the unmanifest prakrti too acts. 
Prakrti manifests itself to the soul as distinct from its 
own modifications like sound, touch etc. Just as a 
person acts to achieve something he aspires for, so 
does prakrti also manifest itself for the emancipation 
of souls. 

3.6. Salvation of Purusa as Conceived by the Sihkhya 

Prakrti will desist from its functions only when it 
makes itself manifest to the souls, just as a dancing girl 
will desist from dancing when she has completed her 
performance.* But prakrti docs not expect any re¬ 
compense from the soul which is benefited by its exhi¬ 
bition of the distinction of the soul from its modifica¬ 
tions, like a servant who is loyally devoted to her 
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master from whom she expects nothing as a reward 
for her faithful service/ Prakrti does not expect any¬ 
thing in return from the soul which is devoid of the 
three gums {sattva, rajas and tamas). A housewife of 
feminine modesty who conceals herself even from the 
sun and thus does not want herself to be seen by 
others, prakrti is too modest to appear again before 
the soul. In a sense prakrti is much more modest and 
bashful than an ideal housewife and she is not seen 
again by the same soul.' 

3.7. Review of the Sdhkhyan Salvation 

All this seems like idyllic poetry or romance. 
Coming down to the prosaic world of realistic thinking, 
we are obliged to ask the Sahkhya the following 
question. If according to the Sahkhya theory the soul 
is devoid of any activity or transformation, how can 
it be held as being bound or emancipated? Bondage 
is possible only to a being that can be affected by 
karma and troubles arising therefrom. Purusa being 
held by the Sahkhyas as pure and free of all karmic 
ties must be incapable of migration and emancipation. 
Is not this doctrine of the Sankhya self-contradictory? 

3.8. A Detailed Exposition of the Sdhkhya View 

To this question the Sahkhya answers in the 
following way. In fact the soul is not bound nor is it 
capable of migration or emancipation. It is only 
prakrti which undergoes modifications. But the modi¬ 
fications are erroneounly ascribed to the soul in the 
same way as the victory which is actually won by the 
participating soldiers in the war is ascribed to the 
king who may really be far from the battlefield. So 
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it must be understood that the experience of pleasure 
and pain belongs to prakrti. If such attributes as the 
experience of pleasure and pain are ascribed to the 
soul, it is only due to our non-comprehension of the 
distinction between prakrti and the soul, and the erro¬ 
neous assumption of the soul experiencing what really 
prakrti enjoys.’ The Sahkhya states that Sruti, smrti^ 
itihdsa and purdna which are held as authorities for 
proving the existence of a thing that is not eontradic- 
ted by any reliable pramdna deal with the evolution 
of the cosmos from prakrti and that the term praksti 
used in these scriptures does not mean *adrsta* as the 
Naiyayika argues.’ According to the Nyaya-Vais'e- 
gika 'adrsta’ denotes the twin quality — dharma and 
adharma — which is produced in souls as the effect of 
sinful and meritorious deeds and this remains in the 
souls till it disappears in due course by the experience 
of pain or pleasure as the case may be in the same 
birth or in the succeeding births. It serves as the 
auxiliary cause of the universe in God’s creation. In 
reply to the Nyaya-Vaisre^ika, the Sankhya says that 
the scriptures and authoritative works invariably use 
the word prakrti to denote a non-sentient thing in its 
primordial state, for while there is no difficulty of 
interpretation in taking its primary meaning, there is 
no warrant to go in for its secondary meaning in the 
sense of adrs^. 

3.9. Sahkhya Relies on Inference and Not on Scriptures 

The Sahkhya tries to prove the existence of 
prakrti throughtinference and not on the authority of 
scriptural statements. The modifications of prakrti 
are found to'possess the qualities generated from their 
own material cause, namely prakrti. It is an obvious 
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fact that a cloth has the same colour, etc. possessed by 
its material cause, the yarn. So *makaf and further 
modifications possess the three gunas of saUva, rajas 
and tamos, and they must have been generated by a 
material cause, namely, avyakta, the unmantfest 
(prakrti) possessing these three gunas. 

3.10. Analysis of His Statement **Kdryam Kdrana-gunat- 
makam’* 

By the above argument, the Sahkhya tries to 
prove the identity of effect with the attributes of the 
cause. He holds that ‘kdryam is kdrana-gundtmakam\ 
that is: a cloth is all white and it is due to its identity 
with the yam which is all white. But an attribute like 
whiteness and its substratum (cloth) cannot be identi* 
cal since it is against universal experience. What does 
*kdryam kdrana-gundtmakam* mean? It cannot mean 
that the effect is identical with the quality of its cause. 
A cloth cannot be identical with the white colour of 
the yarn. 

While explaining verse 14 in the Sdhkhyakdrikd, 
Vacaspatimi^ra writes— “This is the idea. An effect 
is found identical with the quality of yarn. So makat 
and its effects which are nothing but pleasure, pain 
and unconsciousness, must be identical with the 
pleasure, pain and unconciousness which prevail in 
the cause. Thus the cause of the makat and its 
effects may be inferred to exist as the collection of 
pleasure, pain and unconsciousness.”* 

What does the expression kdranagunatmaka mean? 
The identity of an effect like cloth and the quality of 
its cause, namely the colour of yarn could not have 
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been meant, according to the commentator, for it is 
impossible for the effect, say, cloth, which is a subst¬ 
rate, to be identical with the colour which is an 
attribute of its material cause, namely, yarn. If this 
were possible even long before the production of cloth, 
the cloth might be said to exist because the colour of 
the yarn which is identified with it does exit. The 
cognition ‘the cloth is white’ is considered by some to 
mean the identity of the cloth and its colour. But no 
reasonable person could accept the identity of the 
cloth and the colour of the yarn.'" 

It may be argued that by ‘kdryam kdrana-gundU 
makam* V acaspati Misfra means that we do not percei¬ 
ve the cloth apart from the yarns; this along with 
the identity of the cloth and its whiteness posited in 
the cognition ‘the cloth is white’ inevitably leads to 
the identity of all the three namely cloth, yarn and 
whiteness. But this is untenable: for, if the colour and 
its substratum are said to be identical, what about 
the touch and other qualities present in the same sub¬ 
stratum? And if all the qualities are held identical 
with their substratum, then colour, smell, taste, touch, 
etc. being identical could be apprehended by one and 
the same sense organ. Nor are the two words ‘iuklah 
patah* (cloth is white’) synonymous (parydya); if they 
were, they must be interchangeable which would, 
however, be absurd. Nor does it mean that the quali¬ 
ties in the effect are due to the same qualities existing 
in the cause. If it were so, it would amount to aban¬ 
doning the Sahkhya doctrine that the effect is merely 
the modification of the material cause. It would mean 
that the Sahkhya accepts the Nyaya view of the diffe¬ 
rence between cause and effect as two different entities 
12 
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and of the whole from the parts. Nor can it be con¬ 
tended that the effects have the qualities similar to 
those found in the cause. What does this statement 
mean? Does it mean that the effect simply has some 
of the qualities found in its cause, or does it mean that 
it has all the qualities found in the cause or, thirdly, 
that it has some particular qualities that are found in 
the cause? If similarity in regard to some qualities is 
meant then it is a case of ^siddha-sadhana’ a vain 
effort to prove a fact already well-known and conse¬ 
quently undisputed. If similarity in all respects is 
meant, then there would be nothing to distinguish the 
effect from its cause. Nor can it be said that there are 
always some or many resemblances betweeen the cause 
and the effect. There are instances in which the effect 
has no resemblance at all to its cause. The scorpion 
arises as an effect out of a heap of dung which is its 
cause and there is no resemblance at all between them. 
None of these three alternatives is satisfactory. Hence 
the dictum ’kdryam kdranagunatmakam' is unacceptable. 


3.11. Reasons to Prove the Existence of Unmanifest 

For the purpose of proving the existence of an 
unmanifested entity as the cause of all things, the 
Sahkhya adduces the following reasons: — (i) Because 
of the finite nature of specific objects, (ii) because of 
homogeneity, (iii) because of evolution being due to 
the efficiency of the cause, (iv) because of separation 
between cause and its product, and (v) because of the 
merging of the whole world (of effects), we have to 
infer the unmanifest as the cause." 
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3.12. Consideration of the Above Reasons 

The first reason means ‘because of their being 
limited’. Specified objects like cloth or pot met with in 
nature which are limited in size are always found to 
have a cause. Whatever object is limited in size must 
have a cause. Therefore mahat and the like which are 
limited in size must have been evolved from a cause. 
This inference is fallacious, for all things of limited size 
do not have a cause; for instance the purusa or soul is 
limited in size. It is admitted that the soul does not 
arise as an effect from a cause. The soul experiencing 
the pleasures and pains associated for the time being 
with a limited body has to be thought of as limited 
also. But even in Sahkhya it is maintained that the soul 
is eternal and has no cause. 

The Sahkhya has also to explain, on what autho¬ 
rity the tattoos like mahat and those that follow it are 
accepted by him as true. Is it by inference or by the 
authority of the scriptures? If by the former, none of 
the arguments advanced therefor is free from fallacy. 
Take the following argument of Sahkhya—or 
pure consciousness requires some medium through 
which it could proceed and illumine objects, even as a 
lamp placed in a close space like ajar could stream out 
only through a hole or aperture therein; otherwise cit- 
iakti cannot illumine objects. This medium can be no 
other than mahat. It cannot be the external senses, for 
even in their absence — as in the blind and in the deaf, 
cognitions arise; it cannot be manas the internal organ 
for even in its absence as in sleep dream-cognitions 
arise; it cannot be the tattva called egoity [ahahkdra), 
for in its absence as in deep sleep {susupti) effort such 
as breathing in and breathing out is noticed. Thus the 
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Sa^khya contends that we are driven to accept the one 
indispensable medium that persists in all the states and 
that it is the *mahat\ Since according to the Sahkhya 
doctrine, all things that are limited in size must have a 
cause, he contends that mahat which is limited in size 
must have a cause. He argues that this cause is none 
other than avyakta which is unlimited. This ‘avyakta* 
cannot be proved to be limited as there is no testimony 
to prove it. Moreover, if that unmanifest — avyakta — 
was also held limited, it would point to a cause and so 
there would be infinite regress — anavasthd. So the 
Sahkhya argues that effects — such as mahat the exis¬ 
tence of which is proved by the various functions they 
perform — point to an unmanifest entity which is not 
limited either by time or space and which is the ulti¬ 
mate cause of the entire physical universe. 

3.13. Inference cannot Establish the Existence of 
Avyakta, Mahat etc. 

The futility of the above argument is brought out 
by Vehkatanatha. It was argued by the Sahkhya 
that when the external senses do not function, we 
still get knowledge with the help of manas, that when 
manas is inactive during sleep, dream-cognitions arise 
through ahahkdra and when ahahkdra itself is quiescent 
there is effort of the nature of respiration as a result 
of mahat. Hence though these accessories do not 
function on different occasions, cit-Sakti functions 
with the help of mahat. This does not follow, says 
Vehkatanatha, because all these could be explained 
simply on the basis of impressions {samskdra). To say 
that manas should be considered as established 
because it leads to volition is unconvincing, because 
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impressions could as well be the cause of volition, 
even as vydpti-jndna is considered the cause of 
inference. 

Mahat need not be postulated to account for 
exhaling and inhaling, because these could be accoun¬ 
ted for by 'adrsta’ which according to the Naiyayika is 
associated with the dtman or soul. Even as the exter¬ 
nal air blows, prdna or vital breath functions on 
account of adrsia. Thus there is no convincing proof 
for the existence of mahat. When its very existence 
is called in question, to argue that as it is limited, it 
must point to an unlimited entity as its cause is to 
commit the fallacy of dSraydsiddht. 

Again why should it be assumed that mahat is 
limited? If it is on the ground that it successfully 
functions in respect of the body which is limited, it 
must be pointed out that those who maintain that the 
dtman or individual self is all-pervasive (vibhu) still 
admit that its function is restricted to the body with 
which it is associated for the time being. Even so 
mahat may be unlimited. That it functions only in 
respect of the body which is limited is no proof of its 
being also limited. 

The Sahkhyan threefold division of antahkarana 
as mind {manas), ‘F principle (ahahkdra) and will 
{sahkalpa) is entirely of their own imagination, for the 
scripture says “kdmah sahkalpah Sraddha etat sarvam mana 
era.” All these functions take place only in the mind 
{manas). Although the above text means the co ordi¬ 
nation of all kdma, sahkalpa etc. with manas, it should 
not be thought that kdma, sahkalpa and the like are 
identical with the mind. It only means that these are the 
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functions of the mind. The primary meaning of the 
sentence being obviously inappropriate in the context, 
the secondary meaning has to be taken as meant. 
When it is said ‘ghee is life’ {dyurghrtam) the sentence 
should not be taken as meaning that ghee and the life 
are identical. The secondary meaning of ghee, that 
is, the effect of taking ghee prolongs life, should be 
taken. As different functions of a contrary nature are 
accepted by theSahkhya in •mahat* itself, it is unneces¬ 
sary to accept 'mahat* and 'ahahkdra’ in addition to 
*manas’ simply for the reason of different functions. 

Nor is it proper to say that observation, volition 
and egotism are the respective functions of external 
organs {bdhyendriydni), mind {manas) and ‘T, principle 
(ahahkdra)\ for it is better to ascribe all these functions 
to the eyeball {aksi-golaka) etc. Although the Visfigtad- 
vaitin too accepts ^mahaV as the earliest evolution of 
the unmanifest (avyakta), he denies that 'mahaV is an 
independent instrument of cognition like the sense- 
organs and that it is the substratum of certain func¬ 
tions or operations. 

The Sahkhya says that the five external organs 
which perceive objects are capable only of undifferen¬ 
tiated apprehensions {niroikalpaka-pratyaksa) and they 
postulate on this account the following functions to 
three different tattvas: external organs {bdhyendriy ini), 
mind {manas\ and the *P principle (ahahkdra)'. undiffe¬ 
rentiated apprehension to the senses, volition {sah- 
kalpa) to the mind (manor), and egotism (abhimdna) to 
the ‘I’ principle (ahahkdra). But there is no authority 
for this distribution of functions among these three 
tattvas. Mahat alone may be conceived of as performing 
all these three functions with the necessary auxiliaries. 
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3.14. Scriptures Alone are Capable of Proving Prakrtiand 
its Modifications 

K'mahaV and other evolutes are said to be proved 
by Sdstra instead of by inference, as the Sdhkhya main¬ 
tains, then these evolutes of prakrti can be proved by 
the self-same authority, namely, the Sdstra, to be pro¬ 
duced either directly or indirectly from prakrti itself. 
Thus there remains nothing to be proved through 
reasoning. For example, if smoke is perceived by the 
senses themselves as emerging from fire, why should one 
seek the aid of inference to prove the presence of fire? 
When the smoke and the fire are both perceived 
directly and at the same time by the senses, there is no 
meaning in resorting to inference of fire from smoke. 
If a cause and its effect become cognizable at the same 
time by one and the same testimony, then the effect 
and its cause cease to have the power of proving each 
other as in the case of fire and smoke seen together." 

3.15. Prakrti is Not All-pervasive 

Since the smrti says, “there is a region beyond 
Hamas' the unmanifest or ‘avyakta," the unmanifest 
does not extend so far and should be considered as 
having limits to its size or dimension. The smrti text 
'tamasah parastdt mrtyum bhinatti* means that a person 
by reaching the region above the highest unmanifest, 
escapes from the clutches of worldly life. The text 
Hadanantam asahkhydtapramdnam ea* which apparently 
contradicts the former statement, really means to 
affirm that the unmanifest is very large and not that it 
is all-pervasive. 
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3.16 The Reason of Homogeneity Cannot Prove Unmanifest 

Then the second argument of the Sdhkhya is that 
since *mahat* is constituted of pleasure, pain and un- 
consciousnest {sukha-duKka-moharupah) it must have a 
cause of the same nature. In a jar or a jewel, we find 
qualities similar to those found in the clay or gold. 
Even so, since the effects consist of pleasure, pain or 
unconsciousness {sukha-duhkha-moka) they must point 
to a cause which is constituted of ’sattva' *rajas' and 
Hamas'. 

The universal relation, ‘whatever is commonly 
present in things, must be their cause,’ is obviously 
indefensible. For example, white colour or generic 
attributes such as *gotva' are found in many things; 
but on that account we do not regard whiteness or 
'gotva' as the cause of any effect. If these were regard¬ 
ed as causes, then the attributes common to manifested 
entities and the unmanifest would be the causes of the 
unmanifest as well as of the manifested. Moreover it 
would result in multiplying the ‘tattoos' and in making 
the unmanifest a product instead of the ultimate 
cause. “ 

Nor can the above statement mean that the sub¬ 
ject under discussion namely ‘mahaf has for its cause 
something which is found to be common to the cause 
and the effect, because it is a product like a jar, tub, 
etc.; for what exists in common between cause and 
effect, nay, between clay and its products is either 
clayness or clay. It cannot be the former, because 
clayness is surely not the cause of pots etc. Nor can 
it be clay because when the effect namely pot appears, 
clay, as such, has ceased to exist.” 
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Nor does the word 'samanvaydt* means because it 
has a material cause possessing a nature similar to that 
possessed by the product? In that case, if similarity is in 
all respects, then there will be no diversity in nature at 
all; if similarity in some respects alone is meant, since 
a jar is similar to yarns on account of both happening 
to be ^dravya', no one would admit that they have a 
common material cause. Should the general state¬ 
ment be restated as follows — ‘Whatever product is 
similar to some others in possessing the same attributes, 
then they must have a common material cause”, the 
manifest and the unamnifest both descriced as 
‘trigunam aviveki visayah sdmdnyam acetanam prasava- 
dharmV’ must have one and the same material cause. 
Thus the unmanifest would cease to be productive. 

The generalization [vydpti) might be corrected as 
follows: whichever product is similar to some other 
product in point of possessing the same attributes 
must have a common material cause. This would 
exclude ‘prakrti*, because 'prakrti' is not a product. 
But the argument fails. Take for example, two jars; 
they may be similar, but do not have a common 
material cause; because the mass of clay used in 
making one jar is different from that used in the 
other. Should it be said that the two masses possess 
the common generic genus namely clayness [mrttva), 
then let us take the case of scorpions. One is pro¬ 
duced from the mother scorpion, while another is 
from the cowdung which in its decaying state pro¬ 
duces scorpion. 

Thus the reason *samanvayaV does not serve the 
purpose of the Sahkhya. 

13 
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The Saiikhya contends that the universe is evolved 
from a single material cause called 'prakrti* the un- 
manifcst which is the aggregate of the three ‘gunas* 
*sattva', 'rajas* and Hamas’ the causes respectively of 
happiness, grief and unconsciousness {sukha-duhkha- 
moha). In our everyday life we find ourselves happy, 
unhappy or gloomy due to our contact with some¬ 
thing or other. Those things must consist of sattva, 
rajas and tamas as the case may be, and they must have 
been derived from their own material causes which 
consist of those 'gums*. 

This contention cannot stand the test. For if the 
three 'gums’ are held as causes of happiness, grief and 
unconsciousness, why do they not cause them at all 
times, since the three 'gums* are always present 
there ? If the dominance of one or the other of these 
gums is held responsible, then the upsurge or domi¬ 
nance itself must be attributed to their respective 
causes namely the upsurge or the dominance of three 
gunas and in this way we are landed in an infinite 
regress," 

The statement of the Sdhkhya that the universe is 
evolved from a single material cause, prakrti which is 
an aggregate of saliva, rajas and tamas-is itself self¬ 
contradictory for the three 'gums* which are distinct 
from one another produce the universe with their own 
respective natures even as threads of different colours 
produce a single multi-coloured cloth. Surely the 
multi coloured cloth must be said to have a multi¬ 
plicity of causes. Even so the universe of the 
Sahkhyas with various aspects of sukha, duhkka and 
moka must be deemed to have a threefold cause and 
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not a single prakrti. Consequently the tattvas cannot 
be limited to twenty-five as the Sdhkhya maintains. 

Besides, sattva, rajas and tamas are themselves 
considered by the Sdhkhya to be twofold, one 
accounting for similar evolutions and the other for 
dissimilar evolutions; and in consequence the state¬ 
ment that the universe is the product of one and single 
material cause becomes more untenable. 

3.17. The Reason That the Evolution is due to the 
Efficiency of the Cause also Cannot be Proved 

Let us now examine the next reason *saktitah 
pravrttei ca*. According to the Sdhkhya the power 
(iakti) of evolving an effect lies in the material cause and 
this power is nothing but the effect itself being present 
in the latent state in the cause like oil in the sesame 
seed. In other words ‘the great principle (mahat) and 
others point to the unmanifest as their material cause, 
one wherein these products lie in a latent form. Thus 
the T-principle’ (ahankdra) is not totally distinct from 
the ‘great principle* {mahat) from which it is evolved; 
likewise the subtle elements {tan~mdtras) are not dis¬ 
tinct ftom their cause ‘I-principle’ {ahahkdra) and so 
on. Thus the unmanifest can be inferred from its 
effect the great principle {mahat). 

Vacaspati-misrra says in support of this Sahkhya 
view that just as oil is present in the sesame seed and 
squeezed out of the seed, mahat is evolved from 
prakrti. But the illustration does not serve the pur¬ 
pose. Sesame contains something in addition to the 
oil whereas accordieg to the Sdhkhya there is nothing 
else in prakrti besides mahat. 
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In other words the latent oil in the sesame seed 
has for its substratum something else besides the oil 
contained in the sesame. The Sdhkhya does not con¬ 
sider prakrti or avyakta as the substratum of *mahat*> 
If he should admit that there is a substratum in prakrti 
which contains *mahat\ he would have to consider this 
substrate which is different from *mahat* as another 
tattva. The number of tattvas would then be more than 
twentyfive. So the illustration of the sesame seed fails 
in its purpose. 

3.18. The Reason that There are Emergence and Mergence 
of an Effect from and in its Cause is Scrutinised 

Another argument of the Sdhkhya to support the 
view that the existence of prakrti is arrived at by in¬ 
ference may be described as follows — Every effect 
proceeds from a cause and later merges or dissolves 
into its cause. The expression 'kdrana-kdrya-vibhdgdf 
is interpreted as follows:— Just as a tortoise contracts 
its limbs and outstretches them according to its will, 
effects not explicitly perceptible in their material causes 
are brought to light. A jar is brought out from a lump 
of clay. When it is clay, the jar is concealed in it; but 
when a jar is made, it becomes distinct from the mass 
of clay. The gross elements (bhutas) are manifested 
from subtle elements {tan-mdtras) which themselves 
are manifested from the ‘I-principle* (ahahkdra). But 
at the time of dissolution the product in the shape of 
a jar or a crown of gold merges into its cause in the 
shape of clay or gold and thereby disappears, tliat is, 
becomes unmanifested. Thus also, when the earth and 
other substances merge into their primary elements, 
they render these latter unmanifest in so far as the 
forms of those substances themselves are concerned. 
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When the primary elements {tan-mdtras) merge into 
the ‘I-principle*, they render these latter unmanifest 
in so far as their own form is concerned. When the 
*I-principle* (akahkara) merges into the great principle 
(mahat), it renders the latter unmanifest in so far as its 
own form is concerned and finally when the great 
principle (mahat) merges into its cause prakrti, it renders 
this latter unmanifest. In as much as there is no 
merging of prakrti itself into anything else, it is eter¬ 
nally unmanifest, pure and simple. From all this it 
follows that in as much as there is ‘distinction’ bet¬ 
ween and also ‘merging’ of the already existing pro¬ 
duct in the cause, there must be the unmanifest as the 
cause * 

The above explanation may hold good only if the 
unmanisest is proved to exist. If the help of inference 
is sought to prove it, it can, as already stated, not only 
establish prakrti, but it may go on establishing the 
causes of prakrti and their own causes, resulting in 
infinite regress. Or it may stop with the great 
principle (mahat) and cease to establish prakrti. What 
is there to warrant that the inference should go only 
upto prakrti and not beyond it? 

If, on the other hand, the Sahkhya would accept 
the existence of prakrti on the authority of scriptures 
even as the Visfiqtadvaitin does, there would be no 
need at all to resort to inference to prove it. If the 
Sahkhya fails in his attempt to prove the existence of 
prakrti, the reasoning becomes fallacious as there is no 
substratum (diraydsiddhi). 


*Gang&n&tba Jha’s translation of the Sahkhya Tattva KaumuH. 
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3.19. All Products do Not Merge in Their Respective 
Material Causes 

Observing some products coming into existence 
by separating from the material causes and later merg¬ 
ing into their respective material causes, the Sdhkhya 
infers the existence of Prakrti as the material cause of 
the universe; it emerges from prakrti and enters into 
it at the time of dissolution. Against this, Venkata- 
natha says that there is no general rule that all pro¬ 
ducts invariably separate from and merge into their 
respective material causes. True, ajar which is evolv¬ 
ed from some portion of clay is separated from a mass 
of clay, and when broken it again becomes clay. This 
is not the case with a cloth; for it is not evolved from 
a single yarn. Again a jar is a portion of a lump of 
clay, its material cause while a cloth is not only not a 
portion ofits material cause, but also the material cause 
namely the yarn is a part of its product — the cloth.'* 

3.20. The Universe is Not a Product of a Single Material 
Cause 

Nor does the view of the Sahkhya that various pro¬ 
ducts arc evolved from a single cause {vaiSvarupydt — 
that he mentions) appear correct, because the univer¬ 
sality of the general rule fails in the case of a cloth 
evolved from a large number of yarns and in the case 
of the universe which, he himself says, is effected by 
the aggregate of sattvQy rajas and tamos. 

3.21. Some Products do Not Merge in Their Material 
Causes 

The separation and merging of a product take 
place only in the material cause of the same product, 
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says the Sahkhya.* This is too sweeping a generaliza¬ 
tion and is not invariably true. Eg. when for the per¬ 
formance of a sacrifice, fire is generated by churning 
the 'arani* wood with a wooden pestle, it cannot be 
said that fire which is a substance belonging to the 
category of ^tejas’ is not separated or produced from its 
material cause namely *tejas\ but from wood which is 
a substance belonging to the catgory of the earth 
(prihivi). Wood is only the instrumental cause of fire 
and not its material cause for it is not ‘tejas’. So also 
smoke emerges from fire which is not its material 
cause, for fire is Hejas' and smoke is not of the same 
material as *tejas\" 

3.22. Inference could Prove not only Prakrti but also 
Other Causes 

Thus, if the existence of the unmanifest (avyakta) 
is sought to be proved by inference as the material 
cause of the universe, then an auxiliary cause {sahakdri- 
kdrana) of the univerte also migght be proved by some 
such inference as this:" Wherever an effect is proved, 
there should be one or more auxiliary causes (nimitta- 
kdrana) in addition to the material cause updddna- 
kdrana). The universe is an effect or product; there¬ 
fore it should have auxiliary causes. This process of 
inference would lead to the postulation of any number 
of material and instrumental causes. The number of 
‘tattvas’ would then be not twenty-five but almost in¬ 
numerable. If, to avoid this, the Sabkhya were to say 
that only one cause, namely, the material cause need 


* vide 'karana’karya-vibhagat avibhagat' in the verse beginning 
with 'bhedanam parimdnat*. 
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be inferred, his critic might ask ‘Why not infer only the 
instrumental cause? Why should you restrict the infer¬ 
ence to the material cause alone? Is it not arbitrary?' 
Further, separation and merging of a product from and 
into the material cause, can only prove the distinction 
of cause and product and not their identity, as the 
Sahkhya says. Thus their argument commits the 
fallacy of *artkdntara\ that is, the proving of some¬ 
thing not meant to be established.” That auxiliary 
cause cannot be the unmanifest, for that auxiliary 
cause cannot be similar to its product in point of 
possesssng similar attributes. On the other hand, the 
auxiliary causes are definitely dissimilar to their res¬ 
pective products. 

3.23. Tortoise Cannot be an Instance to Prakrti 

Nor does the instance of a tortoise contracting 
and expanding its limbs serve the purpose. For, due to 
contraction, the limbs of the tortoise become conceal¬ 
ed and not seen, that is, they are not manifest. When 
they expand, they become visible and are manifest. 
The relation involved is not one of material cause and 
effect but drawing in or pushing out of the tortoise’s 
limbs. The limbs do not perish at the time of contrac¬ 
tion, nor do they come into existence at the time of 
expansion. Hence this cannot be a valid analogy 
to illustrate the evolution of mahat from avyakta 
(prakrti)."' 

Thus the SSbkhya cannot prove the existence of 
the unmanifest (prakrti) and the great principle 
(mahat) by inference. On the other hand, the Visfi^t- 
advaitin upholds the authority of the Vedas except in 
cases where it contradicts the testimony of perception 
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as in the case ‘‘when it is said in the Veda that the 
sacrificial post is the sun [adityoyiipah)*' This statement 
is not borne out by perception as the identity of the 
sacrificial post with the sun is contradicted by percep¬ 
tion So here we give up the apparent meaning and 
resort to a figurative interpretation. 

The Vfeistadvaitin accepts the existence of the 
above two — prakrti and mahat — on the basis of Vedic 
statements which unequivocally declare prakrti and its 
changes. If we depend on the Vedas for the purpose 
of conclusively proving the existence of prakrti and its 
evolutions, we must be prepared to accept the nature 
of prakrti etc. as described in the Vedas. 

3.24. Inference cannot Prove Tanmdtras and Organs of 
Knowledge and Organs of Actions 

The subtle elements [tanmdtras) too cannot be 
proved to exist by inference from their operations, as 
the Sahkhya tries in vain in respect of mahat and 
ahahkdra. There is no warrant or need for positing 
two separate set of tattva — the subtle elements {tan¬ 
mdtras) which possess unmanifested sound, touch, 
colour, taste or smell, and gross elements [bhutdni) 
which possess manifested sound, etc. Witli the aid of 
a single set of elements, it is possible to explain all 
facts on the basis of different phases (suksmdvasthd and 
stkuldvasthd). In the subtle state (suksmdvasthd) the 
sensations of sound etc. are unmanifest and in the 
gross state (sthuldvasthd) they become pronounced or 
fully manifested. 

Nor is it possible to prove the existence of the 
organs of knowledge and organs of action (jndnendriya 
and karmendriya) without the help of the Vedic state- 
14 
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ments; for the parts where those organs are — said in 
the Vedas to exist may well be considered as performing 
the functions of the organs (indriyas) with the help of 
auxiliary factors. Or we may even say that they may 
be ‘bhutdnV as the logician asserts and not considered 
to partake the nature of the ‘I-principle’ (ahahkara) as 
the Sankhya says.” 

3.25. The View of Sdhkhya and Naiydyika on Kdla 

Logicians can turn the table against the Sahkhya 
in respect of their conception of time. VScaspati 
Misfra in the course of his commentary on the Sahkhya- 
tattva-kaumudi (verse 33) says that it is unnecessary to 
admit a distinct entity called Time as the Naiyayika 
does, for instead of treating Time as one, it can be said 
to figure in different names — past, present and future- 
through the medium of different limiting adjuncts 
(upddhis) allowing the adjuncts themselves to serve the 
purpose fulfilled by Time.” 

The Naiyayika might reply to the Safikhya as 
follows: If you reject Time as one of the tattvas on 
these grounds, you might as well reject also the un¬ 
manifest {avyakta) for fear of increasing the number of 
tattvas and proceed to explain the purpose for positing 
unmanifest with the help of auxiliary factors and 
without the unmanifest.” 

The arguments of Srlkarabhdsya of the 6aivas that 
there are 36 tattvas, can be refuted in the same way 
if they are sought to be proved only through the 
strength of reason. If they are based on the Saiva- 
dgamas which have not got the support of the Vedas, it 
is obvious that they are no better than houses built 
on sand. 
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The seemingly inconsistent statement regarding the 
position of the Infinite — the supreme Being — in the 
series of tattvas (some say the Infinite is the twenty- 
sixth tattva while others fix the same as the twenty- 
seventh tattvay* is due to the way of counting tattvas. 
If mahat is counted as the first tattva then the infinite 
Being becomes the twenty-seventh tattva, but if aksara 
or tamas is taken as the first tattva, then He is the 
twenty-seventh. 

3.26, The Process of the Evolution of Prakrti, according 
to the ViHstddvaitin 

The Visfistadvaitin describes the process of the 
evolution of prakrti, entirely relying on Vedic state¬ 
ments. According to him, prakrti is the substratum 
of the three gunas — sattva, rajas and tamas —not 
their aggregate as the Sahkhya maintains. Prakrti 
produces the threefold mahat — sdttvika, rdjasa and 
tdmasa mahat. If ‘sattva^ in prakrti rises up and domi¬ 
nates over the other two qualities, 'sdttvika-mahat' is 
evolved. If the 'rajas' dominates, then 'rdjasa-mahat' 
is evolved, and likewise ‘tdmasa-mahat’ is evolved when 
'tamos' in prakrti is in excess. These three types of 
mahat produce in their turn the three forms of 
ahahkdras — sdttvika, rdjasa and tdmasa respectively. 
The sdttvikdhahkdra produces eleven organs (five sense 
organs, five organs of action and the mind — manas). 
The tdmasdhahkdra produces the five subtle elements 
(panca-tanmdtras) and the five gross elements (panca- 
bhUtas) as shown in the scheme below. The rdjasdhah- 
kdra otherwise known as 'taijasa* does not cause 
anythin? but plays the part of a benefactor to its two 
comrades, namely the sdttvikdhahkdra and* tdmasdhah¬ 
kdra in the process of evolution of their products. 
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The scheme of evolution according to the Vki^ta- 
dvaitin is presented below: 

Prakrti 

I 

Mahat 


SdttvikahaMdra Rdjasahankdra Tamasahankdra 
1 (Taijasa) [BhUtadi) 

II .1 

Sense Organs Sabda-tanmatra 

organs of action | 

{Jndnend- [Karmendriyas) Ether {Akdia) 

riyas) I 

Sparia-tanmdlTa 

I 

Air (Vdyu) 

Rapa-tanmdtra 

I 

Fire (Tejas) 

I 

Rasa-tanmdtra 

I 

Water (Jala) 

I 

Gandka- tanmdtra 

I 

Earth (prlkivi) 

But the ^aivas and the Advaitins contend that the 
three ahahkdras — sdttvika, rdjasa and produce 

the sense organs (jndnendriyas), the organs of action 
(karmendriyas) and the five subtle elements (panca- 
tanmdtras) respectively. Vehkatanatha refutes this on 
the ground that on matters beyond our comprehen¬ 
sion, we have entirely to depend upon Vedic state¬ 
ments and with reference to the evolution of sense 
organs, etc., we cannot help accepting the process of 
evolution as stated in the Vedas and such smrtis as are 
recognized as being faithful to the Vedas. 
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3.27. Sdhkhyan Contention on the Process of Evolution 
of Prakrti 

According to the Sahkhya, the following is the 
process of evolution of Prakrti: 

Prakrti 


Mahat 

I 


Sattvik&kankara 

I 

Rdjasahankdra 

Tamasdkankira 

1 

1 1 
find Five 

1 

Five 

1 

Five subtle 

sense 

organs 

elements 

organs 

of action 

1 

Five gross elements 

According 

to the S3.hkhya 

scheme, the subtle 


elements {tanmdtras) are evolved directly and simul¬ 
taneously from the tdmasdhahkdra. Apparently this 
has the support of the Vedas and Smrtis. For exam¬ 
ple, Subdlopanisad says: the subtle elements merge in 
tdmasdhahkdra,** othervriseknown as bhutddi. If these 
five subtle elements were not the direct products of 
bhutddi, they could not merge in it, since an effect can 
merge only in its material cause. The subtle elements 
evolve the gross elements {pahcabhutas) as follows; 

(a) From the primary element of 'sound’ (iabda- 
tanmdtra) proceeds Ether {dkdSa) having sound as its 
characteristic property; 

(b) from the primary element of touch (sparia- 
tanmdlra) as combined with that of sound (Jabda-tan- 
mdtra) is evolved Air {vdyu) with sound and touch as 
its characteristic properties; 
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(c) from the primary element of colour {rupa 
tanmdtra) combined with those of sound and touch 
{Sabda4anmatra and sparSa-tanmdtra) arises Fire with 
sound, touch and colour as its characteristic properties; 

(d) from the primary element of taste {rasa-tan- 
mdtra) combined with those of sound, touch and 
colour arises Water with sound, touch, colour and 
taste as its characteristic properties; and, 

(e) from the primary element of odour {gandha- 
tanmdtra) combined with those of sound, touch, 
colour and taste arises Earth with sound, touch, colour 
taste and odour as its characteristic properties."* 

Again the Vedic statement *asiauprakrtayah sodaid 
vikdrdh* seems to support the Sankhya view in this 
regard. Further according to the Sankhya, there are 
only eight tattvas that are causes producing evolutes 
and they are: the unmanifest {avyakta)^ the great 
principle (mahat), the I-principle (ahahkdra) and the 
the five subtle elements {panca tanmdtrdni) and the 
remaining sixteen tattvas are only products and do 
not produce anything as their effects. But in the 
Vitfistadvaita doctrine the process of evolution culmi¬ 
nates in earth [prthiiA) which is the only tattva that 
can be called a product. Thus the number of tattvas 
that produce evolutes is twelve: prakrtiy mahat, ahahkdra, 
five elements and four gross elements (excluding earth). 
The Vedic statement *astau prakrtayah, sodaSd vikdrdh' 
seems to be favourable to the Sahkhya. 

The Visfi^tadvaitin contends that the Vedic text 
supports his own view, and argues that since in dissolu¬ 
tion the effect merges in its cause and the latter in its 
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cause — and the latter in its cause — and so on serially, 
all effects up to ^abda-tanmatras merge in the opposite 
order in which they have been evolved. Since iabda- 
tanmdtra contains within itself all other tanmdtras 
and it marges in its cause bhutddi, it is appropriate to 
talk of ‘tanmdtrdni bhutddau llyante* ’subtle elements 
merge in bhutddi'. The Vedic statement in question 
does not mean the direct absorption of all tanmdtras 
in tdmasdhahkdra itself but in their ultimate absorption. 

3.28. ViSis^dvaitin's Contention has Vedic Support 

Since the dissolution is the reverse of evolution it 
would be evident from the scheme that eventually all 
other tanmdtras and all the bhutas merging serially are 
held iabda-tanmdtra which is to be absorbed in 
bhutddi. 

The Vis^i§tadvaitin further points out that the 
Subdlopanisad text 'tanmdtrdni bhutddau llyante' can¬ 
not mean direct absorption of all tanmdtras simulta¬ 
neously in bhutddi any more than the statement of the 
same text, 'dkdSdd-vdyuh' asserts the creation of air 
directly from ether. According to him air {vdyu) comes 
into being only from spar&a-tanmdtra. Hence these 
statements do not declare the exact order of evolution 
and absorption. Otherwise, how can the order “the 
ether merges into the sense organs and the sense 
organs merge into the subtle elements” be explained 
even by Sapkhya? Ether {dkdSa) not being evolved 
from subtle elements, how, he asks, can they be said 
to merge therein? Moreover the expression tanmdtrdni 
in plural number in the text does not mean all the 
subtle elements, but has to be interpreted in the light 
of the context 'aditih pdSdn' where the plurality of 
•paid’ is untenable. 
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Some Vcdic statements require for their elucidation 
certain supplementary statements from the smrtis. 
When the Vedic statements are not in unison with a 
large number of smrtis, they are to be interpreted in 
a way that is aggreeable to smrti version. 

The following verses from the Visnu-purdna 
support the Visri^tadvaitic interpretation: 

bhutadistu vikurvdnah Sabdatanmdtrakam tatah 
sasarja Sabdatanmdtram dkdSam iabda-laksanam. 

akdSaica vikurvdnah, spariamdtram sasarj ha 
balavdn abhavad vdyustasya spario guno match 
tato vdyurvikurvdno rupamdtram sasarja ha — etc. 

The Pdncardtra-samhitd says in the same context: 

iabda-tanmdtram abhavat taccdkd§am ajijanat 
sparSa-mdtram tathdkdidt tasmddvdyur ajdyata 
rupa-matram-abhud vdyostasmddagnirajdyata 
rasa-mdtrarh tu jajne'gnestasmdd dpah prajajnire 
gandha-tanmatram adbhyo'pi gandha-mdtrdt 

tathd mahi. 

The above two texts whose authority no dstika- 
vddin questions are to be held on a par with the Vedas 
whose doctrine they faithfully interpret. 

Nor do the statements in the Subdlopanisad 
support the Sahkhya theory of evolution and involu¬ 
tion, for it talks of earth merging in water {prthivl 
apsu praliyate). But the gross element of earth cannot 
on the Sahkhya theory be absorbed in water, as it is 
not the material cause of the former. Further this 
conflicts with his statement that earth is absorbed in 
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gandha-tanmatra and not in water. But the Vki^tad- 
vaitin can easily resolve the difficulty by stating 
that the earth is absorbed in water by first being 
merged in gandha-tanmatra and from that in water, 
■tut this solution is not open to the Sahkhya, because 
ill his theory gandha-tanmatra is absorbed along with 
other subtle elements directly in bhutddi - tdmasd- 
haiikdra. Further in the Sankhya view, earth has no 
(onnection with water. 

Statements like ‘air from ether* {dkdidd-vdyuh) are 
also not in accordance with the Sahkhya theory. The 
gross element, air is not evoled from ether. The 
Visfigtadvaitin can explain it as follows:— Ether does 
not directly evolve into air, but only through sparSa- 
tanmdtra. 

The Sankhya again cannot explain the statement 
“rther in sense organs, and the latter in subtle ele¬ 
ments” {dkdiah indriyesu, indriydni tanmdtresu) in 
accordance with his theory; for ether is not absorbed 
in the sense organs. 

The course of dissolution as set forth in the texts 
of the Subdlopanisad can be interpreted by the 
Vis^i^tadvaitin as follows. The Subdlopanisad says; 
prlhivl apsu praliyate, Opastejasi liyante tejo vayau llyate 
vdyuT dkdie liyate, dkdsa indriyesu, indriydni tanmdtresu* 
tanmdtrdni bhutddau liyante, bhutddirmahati llyate, 
mahdn avyakte liyate, avyaktam aksare liyate, aksaram 
tamasi liyate, tamah pare deve ekl-bhavati.’* It is signi- 
hcant that the predicate, 'liyate* (absorbed) is used in 
all sentences except two, namely 'dkdSam indriyesu* 
and 'indriydni tanmdtresu*. By the process of supply 
Irom a preceding sentence {anusemga) we may take the 
15 
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predicate liyante just previously referred to and take it 
as meaning that ether is absorbed in the sense organs 
ahd the latter in ^tanmdtras'. Such a process of sup¬ 
plying predicate from the previous sentences (anusahga) 
is, however, not admissible here, since the predicate is 
used in all the succeeding sentences also. A little 
thought would indicate that the predicate 'liyante' is 
not intended to be applied to the two cases and it has 
been left out on purpose. The fact is that in the two 
cases no absorption is meant but only contact. While 
in a sense it is true that the all-pervasive ether is ever 
in contact with the sense-organs, the contact of ether 
with the sense organs at the time of dissolution is 
different from the contact with the sense organs before 
dissolution. Mind and other sense organs are stated 
to derive some nourishment (dpydyana) from earth and 
other gross elements. In the course of dissolution, all 
gross elements up to air having been absorbed along 
with those parts that strengthen the sense organs, are 
to be merged in ether with which they remain indis¬ 
tinguishable. Thus it is this ether wherein the four 
gross elements have merged that can have the contact 
of all the sense organs. Only this contact is referred 
to in the statement 'dkdia indriyesu’. Since ether and 
the sense organs are the evolutes of *I-principle' 
(ahahkdra), to speak of their merger is to say that they 
merge in the I-principle {ahahkdra). For this, ether 
should merge in iabda-tanmdtra. Hence the contact of 
the sense organs iabda-tanmdtra is indicated as the 
next step in the text 'indriydni tanmdtresu’. All the 
four gross elements and their tanmdtras merge in ether 
which in its turn merges in iabda-tanmdtra. When the 
latter is absorbed in the I-principle {bhutddi), the use 
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of the plural in Uanmdtresu* is justified because Sabda- 
tanmdtra holds in itself the other tanmdtras which have 
merged therein. The sense organs get the contact of 
iabda-tanmdtra and then all of them merge into the 
bhutddi. The term ‘bhutadV is used here to mean 
*ahahkdra’\ otherwise the statement would appear 
absurd as the sense organs being evolved from *sdUvikd- 
hahkdrd* cannot merge in bhutddi {tlmasdhahkdra). If 
the word is taken in the general sense, then iabda- 
tanmdtra is absorbed in tdmasdhahkdra, whereas the 
sense organs merge into sdttvikdhahkdra. Because 
sound, touch etc. are in a subtle state in the tanmdtras^ 
they are called subtle elements, and because sound and 
others are being experienced in the gross elements on 
account of their being present in larger quantity, they 
are called gross elements. The meaning of ‘subtle 
elements’ can better be undertood by a comparison. 
*Kalala’ is the name given to milk when it is just re¬ 
aching the state of curd, and when it has almost lost 
its sweetness and is tasting somewhat sour. The subtle 
elements can be compared with the milk in kalala state 
and the gross elements can be compared with curd. 

3.29. Prakrti Must be Under the Control of the Supreme 
Being 

A sentient being enters upon activity cither for its 
own self or for others. Prakrti being non-sentient 
cannot evolve the universe, unless it is prompted by a 
powerful sentient being. Intelligent entities other than 
the supreme Being arc incapable of controlling prakrti 
since they are wholly ignorant of prakrti. Hence the 
controlling personality must be an omniscient being, 
called 'iivara'. This is the argument put forward by 
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those who uphold the theory that prakrti is controlled 
by a subreme Being. 

The Sahkhya would object to the above criticism 
in the following way, Prakrti, the insentient acts even 
without any control by a sentient being, just as milk 
flows down the udder of a cow for the nourishment 
of its calf. Why could prakrti not act for the emanci¬ 
pation of souls without control by a sentient being? 
The postulation of the existence of a controlling senti¬ 
ent entity is both unnecessary and absurd; for as 
pointed out earlier, a sentient entity functions either 
for selfish ends or out of compassion for others. But 
both these are improbable in the case of God who is 
said to be omnipresent and all-perfect. Prakrti on the 
other hand, says the Sahkhya, is non-sentient and 
acts of its own accord without any selfish purpose or 
out of compassion for others. 

We shall now examine the Sahkhya position 
Their contention that there is no necessity for a senti¬ 
ent controller over insentient prakrti, conflicts with 
the Vedic and Smrti statements which proclaim the 
omnipresence of Brahman in the words, yasya prthim 
iarirath, yasya dpah iariram* and 

yat-kincit-srjyate yena bhutam sthavara-jangamam 

tasya srjyasya sambhutau tatsarvam vai harestanuh. 

Such statements unequivocally declare that Brah¬ 
man has everything in the universe — both sentient 
and non-sentient — as its body which is being controll¬ 
ed and guided by itself, viZ’ Brahman. In consequence 
of this kind of body — soul relation between Brahman 
and the universe. Brahman is often referred to as 
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*viivdtmd*, ^viSvarupa* etc. The universe is the body 
and Brahman is the soul. The word ‘antaryami' that 
is very often repeated here, as a result of which this 
section of the Upanisad has acquired the name 
*antarydmi-brdhmana’ means that Brahman being 
within the body, directs and controls each and every 
being (antah praviSya niyantd). This being the case with 
the universe, the explanation of the Sahkhya by giving 
the analogy of milk flowing from the udder of the cow, 
is not acceptable to those who believe in the supreme 
authority of the Vedas, The sayings like yah prthivydm 
tis{han, yo apsu tisihan' emphasise the presence of 
Brahman in all entities and in milk as well. The milk, 
therefore, does not flow from the udder, of its own. 
accord, but the flowing process is dependent on the 
inclination of the cow to feed its calf. The cow can, 
if it so desires, withhold its milk, as we know only too 
well. 

It is the omnipresent, omniscient and omnipotent 
Brahman that causes the conversion of the cow’s food 
into milk and not ‘nature’ as is supposed by the 
Sahkhya. The same power does not turn the same 
articles of food into milk, if taken by bullocks. The 
rain-water fallen at different places assumes different 
colours and tastes and other properties and is given 
different names, according to the omnipresent power. 
Vedic statements such as Had aiksata Baku sydm pra- 
jdyeya* disclose not only that He is present in all 
things of the universe, but that His will is responsible 
for the changes that take place in all those things. 

By employing the analogy of a lame person sit¬ 
ting on the shoulders of a blind man and directing him 
in the proper path, the Sahkhya seeks to explain the 
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evolution of the universe as being solely caused by 
prakrti helped by the mere presence of the soul. The 
inapporpriateness of this analogy is obvious. The 
lame person does not idly sit upon the blind man^s 
shoulders as the soul in the Sahkhya system is supposed 
to. Practically he is the person responsible for reach¬ 
ing their destination and the part played by the blind 
man is of less importance. Moreover they are both 
sentient beings and it is possible for both of them to lead 
and to be led. The lame man is able to see the way; 
to know the ups, downs, turns, bridges, wells and 
walls; to warn, to advise and direct the blind man; 
and the latter is able to understand and follow the in¬ 
structions. But the soul according to Sahkhya is sup¬ 
posed to be almost inert. Thus the very analogy 
quoted by the Sahkhya is in conflict with their stand. 

The analogy of iron being attracted by a magnet, 
cited by the Sahkhya to explain that prakrti assumes 
various forms and changes by the mere presence of 
the soul is also inapt. For prakrti being omnipresent 
has the presence and contact of omnipresent souls 
forever and everywhere, and consequently there should 
be either a perpetual evolution of prakrti or eternal 
emancipation of all souls, as they are flawless and 
comparable to the lotus-leaf which does not get wet 
by the drops of water. 

Further the evolution of the universe cannot be 
caused by the mere presence of the soul near prakrti. 
By the soul, the Shhkhya means the intellect. He 
states that the soul is liable to make mistakes and that 
the soul wrongly believes that the changes and move¬ 
ments of prakrti are its own. What could be the cause 
for such mistakes? The mere existence of prakrti could 
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not be held as the cause of the mistakes and illusions 
of the soul; for since prakrti always exists, even the 
liberated soul would then become liable to have these 
illusions. Nor can the changes in prakrti be the causes; 
for these changes are themselves ascribed to such mis¬ 
takes. Also the same soul which was earlier described 
as free from any action, change or defect is now sup¬ 
posed to be under bondage and later is said to get 
emancipation. To speak of such conditions with re¬ 
ference to the soul of his conception is absurd. Deny¬ 
ing ^samsdra' to souls, the Sahkhya yet speaks of its 
liberation. He repeatedly says 'prati-purusa-vimoksdr- 
tham\ 'purusa-vimoksa-nimittam*, ‘purusasya vimoksdr- 
tham’ etc. The cycle of birth and death and libera¬ 
tion are described with reference to the soul in the 
Sdhkhya-tattva-kaumudi (verses 58-61) where the in¬ 
teresting comparison of prakrti to a dancing girl is 
also made. Inverse 62, it is said that the souls do 
not suffer bondage or become emancipated; nor do 
they migrate; it is prakrti alone that suffers bondage 
and gets release: 

tasmdn na bddhyate addhd na mucyate ndpi samsarati kaicit 
samsarati bddhyate mucyate ca ndndSrayd prakrtih. 

If the soul is not in reality bound, where is the ques¬ 
tion of its liberation? Actually bondage and libera¬ 
tion of the soul is nothing but delusion. 

3.30. How Far the Supreme Being is Responsible for the 
different Experiences of All Sentient Beings'^ 

The creation, sustenance and destruction of the 
universe consisting of sentients and non-sentients is 
nothing but sport to the supreme Being — ^rlman 
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Narayana, says the Visfi?tadvaitin. As He Himself 
says in the Gitd,\ “There is nothing in all the three 
worlds, that remains to be done nor anything unattain¬ 
ed that might be attained,”** and explained in the 
BrahmasutrOt “but it is mere sport that will render 
Him happy, as in the case of an emperor who some¬ 
times engages himself in sport.”” 

The Sankhya advances the following arguments 
against this view of the Visfi^^dvaitin regarding 
Tsfvara’s sport. For what purpose does Brahman create 
and destroy the universe? Is it for His selfish ends or 
for the purpose of the souls? The former would be 
inconsistent with the nature of Brahman. Lord 
Narayana is regarded as having got everything at His 
disposal and as capable of getting everything He 
desires. If it is the latter, creation etc. must be for the 
good of the souls. Creation from the point of view of 
the Visfi?tadvaitin is living in the mother’s womb, 
being born, suffering from ever so many things during 
life, pining away in old age, suffering from diseases 
and sorrows and finally dying. Therefore creation 
cannot be said to be for the souls* good. Had Brah¬ 
man intended the creation for the good of the souls. 
He would have created a world with pleasure and 
pleasure alone and without a tinge of pain.'* No 
wonder that a sage and a fool alike seek deliverance 
from the cycle of birth and death. 

If it is contended that these sports are for His 
pleasure, then it looks like the story of Asamanja who 
revelled in other people’s distress by throwing the 
children into the river Sarayu and rejoiced at the 
sight of their struggling in water for life." Perhaps if 
this treatment had been given impartially to all, it 
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would appear more sensible. But some people are 
found happy revelling in joy, wealth and prosperity, 
while others suffer from wants and ailments. Why 
is there such a differential treatment? 

The Visfigtadvaitin explains this anomaly by re¬ 
sorting to the Veda which states: "He who does meri¬ 
torious deeds becomes virtuous; he who does sinful 
deeds becomes a sinner. The former gets happiness 
and the latter unhappiness.”*’ Thus the happiness or 
misery of a being is absolutely the result of his own 
past deeds. The Almighty is held as a general cause 
for all that happens even as water is for all crops, the 
quality of the harvest being dependent on the fertility 
of the land and other factors also. In this connection 
Sage Paras'ara says: Is^vara is only a general or com¬ 
mon cause for the good or evil deeds of an individual 
being; the principal cause of his birth and the state 
of his life are his own past deeds." The diversity in the 
creation of the universe is due to the diversity in the 
deeds of the individuals which are beginningless 
(anddi) and, therefore, unquestionable. 

But here an objection may be raised: If Brahman 
has no influence on the pain or pleasure of the indi¬ 
viduals for which their own past deeds alone are 
responsible, and if Brahman does not create the uni¬ 
verse of His own will, to call Brahman as the 
Almighty is meaningless, since He wields no power to 
change the course pre-determined by the past deeds of 
the individuals. 

3.31. Part Played by the Lord in Connection with the 
Creation of the Universe 

Parasfara Bhatta gives a satisfactory answer to 
this objection in the following manner: — 

16 
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Although a potter in making clay vessels, is in 
need of clay, water, a stick and a wheel — without any 
one of which he cannot accomplish his work—still he 
is considered as the principal, prominent and inde¬ 
pendent cause of those clay utensils. 

All sentient beings experience pain and pleasure 
through the body endowed with the sense and other 
organs. The actual experience is felt only by the soul. 
The soul cannot derive any experience if it is devoid 
of the body or of the particular organs. But this 
cannot lower the importance of the soul. 

A king is pleased with those who implicitly obey 
his commands and carry them out to the very letter. 
He rewards them suitably. Those who transgress his 
orders are suitably punished. The reward or punish¬ 
ment is in relation to the deeds standing to the credit 
of the individual; but on that score, can anybody say 
that the king has no prominence or independence? 

If a munificent person lavishly spends his wealth 
on deserving people only on their coming forth to show 
their merit, it does not militate against the indepen¬ 
dence of the generous benefactor. In a similar way. 
Brahman is independent, self-reliant and all-powerful 
but He creates this universe and conducts it in accor¬ 
dance with the deeds of individuals, because His voli¬ 
tion {sahkalpa) is shall create the universe according 
to the past deeds of the individual souls. 

In all these instances, the principal persons rely 
for the execution of their purposes on persons or things 
entirely dependent on them. Brahman relies only on 
the past deeds of individuals. To seek the service of 
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one’s dependents over whom one has authority does 
not take away from one’s independence or all-power, 
fulness. If anything, it only establishes one’s omni¬ 
potence and one’s decision to abide by one’s will or 
volition {sahkalpa). 

Hence prakrti is controlled, prompted and super¬ 
vised by Brahman; it effects the evolution of the uni¬ 
verse and later on its dissolution. Prakrti without a 
controller and prompter is incapable of doing anything 
as it is insentient. For the various reasons stated 
above prakrti thus stands in need of a superior sentient 
agency to assist or to prompt it for any action, much 
more so for the process of evolution of the universe, 
and that agency can be no other than Brahman who 
alone possesses the power that no one else possesses, 
as the Vedas state. “ 

3.32. The Collective Creation and Individuation 

The collectiye creation {samasii-srsii) ends with 
the creation of the elements and sense organs. Then 
follows the individuation {yyasii-srsii). The sad vidya, 
refers only to tripartition {trivrtkaranam) saying "tdsdfh 
iri-vrtam tri-vrtam ekaikam "etc. but it implies quintu- 
plication {panci-karanam) which is explained in the 
following way. Brahman divides each gross element in¬ 
to two equal halves; one half of each of them is again 
divided into four equal parts, that is, four 1/8 parts 
of the whole. Each undivided one-half of each element 
is mixed with an one-eighth part of the other four 
elements. Thus after the process of individuation, 
everything in the universe consists of 50% of one of 
the elements and twelve and a half percent of each 
of the other four elements. 
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The Sahkhya statement that prakrti has no parts, 
is transformative by nature and consequently becomes 
divisible and therefore has endless parts, is clearly 
self-contradictory. How can it have no parts and have 
at the same time endless parts? 

NOTES 

1. yatba odana-kama odanaya pake pravrttab odana- 
siddhau nivartate, evam pratyekam purusam mocayitum 
pravftta prakftir yam purusam mocayati, tamprati punarna 
pravartate. S.T.K., p. 70 

2. dfstam acetanamapi prayojanaya pravartamanaih 
yatha vatsavivi-ddhyartham k$iram acetanam pravartate 
evam prakftiracetaoapi purusa-vimoksaoaya pravartisyate* 
Ibid., p. 71 

3. karma-vaicitryat vaicitryam iti cet kftaro asya pre* 
ksavatah karmidhisthinam. Ibid, p. 71 

4. rangasya dar^ayitva nivartate nartaki yathi nrtySlt, 
purusasya tatritminam praka^ya vinivartate prakftih. 

S.K.. 59 

5. nan&vidhair upayaih upakarini anupakSrinah 
puiiisah, guiiavati agunasya satah tasyirtbam apSrtbakam 
carati. Ibid. 60 

6. asuryampaSyi bi kulavadhuh...ccd ilokyate para- 
purusena tad& asau tatha prayatate apramatta yatba r-nam- 
purusSntarani na punah pasyanti, evam prakrtir api kula- 
vadbuto’pyadbiki dfsti vivekina na punar driyate. S. T.K., 
p. 74 

7. tasmit na baddbyate addba na mucyate napi 
samsarati kaicit, saihsarati baddbyate mucyate ca n&nSliraya 
prakftih, S K., 62 

8. ityesa sabakari-^aktir asama miya durunnititah 
mulatv&t prakrtih prabodba-bbayatah avidyeti yasyodita. 

p. 90 
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9. ayam abhisandhih. karyaih hi karana-gunatmakam 
drstam yatha tantvadi-gunatmakam patsdi tathS mahadadi- 
laksanenapi karycna sukha-duhkha-moha rupena sva-karana- 
gata-sukha-duhkha-mohatmana bhavitavyam. tatha ca tat- 
karanam sukha-duhkha-mohatmakam pradhanam avyaktam 
siddhyati. S.T,K. p. 32 

10. tatra patadeh kim idam karana-gunatmaktvam? 
kim karana-gunatadatmyam? asiddheh; na khalu tantvadi- 
gunaih ^auklyadibhih patasya tadatmyaTn drstam, tath& sati 
gunavat-tantu--nispattimatrcna pata-nispatti-prasangat. ata 
eva na dravyasya guna-tadatmyam; ^uklah pata iti ca na 
paryayah. S. 5. p. 12 

IK M.M. Gangana th Jha’a Translation of S.K. 15. 

12. cka-pramana-vcdyatvc karya-karanayor mithah, 
bodhya-bodhakate na stab saha-drstagni-dhumavat. S. S. 
p. 13 

13. na hi yad yesu anugatam, tat tesam kiranam iti 
niyamah; ^auklya-gotvader anckanugatasyatat-karanatva- 
abhavat. anyatha vyaktavyakta- sadhirana-dharminam tad- 
ubhaya-karanatva-prasangat. tatha ca tattvadhikya-prasa- 
ngah. Ibid. p. 13 

14. etcna vigitam svanugata-kiranakam, karyatvat, 
ghata-§arav2Ldivat ityapi niraatam. ghat&disu anugatasya 
mfttvasya tat-karanatvasiddheh. mrd-dravyasya tu ghatady- 
^tmana vibhaktasya avibhaktasya va tesu anugatatvadfsteh. 
Ibid. p. 13 

15. traigutiyonmesa-bhedasyapi atirikta-nirvahaka 
traividhyaklptau anavasthaprasangat. S. S. p. 14 

16. karyanam satam kvacit karane vibhSLgavibhagau 
niyatau iti kf^tva vicitrasya karya-vargasya vibhagavibhaga- 
sthanataya pradhanam sisadhayisitam. na tu evam niyamah; 
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yatha mrdldisu gbat^dinam etau dfstau, na tatha 
tantvadisu patadinam. na hi tantvekade^atmakah patah^ 
yena ghatadi-nyayah syat. Ibid, 

17. yatra k&ryanam vibhaga-vibhaga-drstih, na tatra 
sarvatra upadanatvam; nimitte api kvacit tad-drsteh, araner 
iva §raneyasya. na hi kasthe parthivim^o vahner upadanam; 
na ca vahnyam^o dhumasya. Ibid. p. 14. 

18. evam ca sati na avyaktasyaiva siddbih. vi^va-nimit- 
tasyapi kasyacid evam anumatum ^akyatvat, tasya ca vija- 
tiyasyapi sambbavat. Ibid, p. 15 

19. ubhayatha vibbagSvibhaga-dar^anat nimittopada- 
nayor ubbayor api anumana-prasangena tattva-sankhya- 
vyaghatah; tat-pariharartbam anyataranumane nimitta- 
matrasyaiva siddhi-prasangena artbantaram. artbantaram- 
anabbimatartha-siddbih. A, D, Vol. I, p. 145. 

20. kurmavayava-drstanta^ca atra mandah; tatra hi 
akuncana-prasSranabhyam avayavantaravrta-navrtatva-sid- 
dhya bhavati avyakta-vyaktatva-vastba-bbedah, na tu 
upadananopadeya-bbavat. na ca tatra kasyacit avayava- 
na^otpattivyavaharah. S.S, 15 

21. aksesu vacanadinam anupahataih sabakarimadbbih 
tadavayavaviSesaireva upapattau na tavat karmendriya- 
klptih. rupadi-jnanadinam ca tattad-adbistbana-bbedaireva 
tadanuguna-da^a-vi^esitaih sambbavat. tad-atirikta^kal 
pane api kanSdadi^kalpita-nyayena bbautikatvopappatteh 
ahankarika-indriya-siddhir anagamato na bbavati. Ibid, 

22. kala^ca vaiSesikabbimatah eko na anagatadi-vyava- 
b&rabhedam pravartayitum arbati. tasmad ayam yair 
upadbi-bbedair anagatadibbedam pratipadyate» santu te 
eva upadhayo ye anagatadibbedam pratipadyate-vyavabara- 
betavah, k^tam antar-gaduna kalena iti sankhyac&ryah. 
tasmit kala*rupa-tattv§ntaranabhyupagamah. S, K. 50 
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23. kalpana-gaurava- bhayat kala-kasthadyakalpayan 
avi^esat pradban§di-kalpanain apy apasyatu. SS. p. 15 

24. tarn sad-viih^akam iti prahus-sapta-virii^adi tathi 
apare, 

25. tan-matrini bhutadau liyante 

26. iabda-tan-matrad aka^am ^abdagunam, ^abda-tan- 
matra-sahitat apar^a tanmatrat vayuh ^abda-spar^a-gunah, 
^abda- sparia-tan-matra-sahitat-rupa-taD-matrat tcjah^iabda- 
spar^a-rupa-gunam; ^abda-spar^a-rupa-tanmatra-sahitat 
rasa-tanmatrat apah, ^abda-spar^a-rupa-rasa>gunah; £abda- 
spar^a-rupa-rasa-tanmatra-aahitat, gandha-tanmatrat, ^abda- 
spar^a-rupa-rasa-gandhaguna prChivi j&yate. S.T.K p, 41 

27. aka^am indriyesu, indrlyani tan-matresu 

28. na me pdrthd^sti kartavyam tri§u loke^u kincanaj 
ndmvdptam avdptavyam varta eva hi karmani HB.G. 3.22 

29. lokavattu lili-kaivalyam, 2.1.33 

30. avapta-kamasya pararthati hi paranugrahe^a 
bhavati; na ca id|iagarbha-janma-jara-marana-narakadi- 
nanavidb&nantadubkha-bahulaih jagat karunayft srjati; 
pratyuta sukhaikatanameva janayet karunaya a|jan. S,B^ 
VoL II, p. 63 

31. vUvam duhkbaikatanam visamam-api sadfi nirmi- 
m&nasya lila 

sanj^yeta asamanja-kramata iti bhavct nirdayat* 
vadi-dosah. A.S. 173, 

32. ^adhukari sidhur bhavati, papak^ri papo bhavati, 
punyah punyena karmana bhavati, papah papena karmani. 
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33 . nimittamdtramevdsau srjydndm sarga-karmanij 
pTadhana-kdrani-bhUtah jato vai srjya-iakiayahl I 
V.P. 1 . 4.50 

34 . svddhine sahakdrukdrana^gant kartuh iarireUhavd 
bhoktus svdnuvidhdparddha-vidhayo rdjno yatkd idsiiuh 
ddtufvdfthijane katdksav^m iva irirangasarvasva te 
Statius srjyd^daid-vyapek^anam apt svdtantryam^evdvahtt 
— S.R.S. //, 43 

35 . pardsya iaktir vividhaiva iruyaie svdbhdviki jndna-bala- 
kriyd ca — Svetdivataropani^d, 2 . 6 . 8 . 
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THE SYSTEM OF NYAYA-VAI^ESIKA 

The Nylya school derives from Gautama and the 
Vaisfesika from Kanada. There is no much difference 
between these two schools and so they may be conside¬ 
red as one system. The Nyaya-Vaitfe?ika accepts the 
authority of the Vedas but are inclined to give prefer¬ 
ence to inference {anumdna) over verbal comprehension 
{Sabda). For instance, they attempt to prove the 
existence of God as the creator of the world by infer¬ 
ence. One of their theories is the formation or evolu¬ 
tion of the material universe by the conjunction of 
atoms or inBnitely small invisible particles {anu) of 
earth, water, fire and air. As against the Vedantin, 
he maintains that when certain causes produce an 
effect, the effect is a new thing or object different from 
the parts of which it is composed. He is hence called 
^asaU kdrya- vddin* 

4.1. What an Atom is, and How a Triad is Formed 

Taking first his atomic theory of the evolution of 
the universe, it may be stated as follows. The largeness 
or smallness we perceive in things must have a limit 
beyond which there cannot exist larger or smaller 
objects. Unless we fix such a limit of smallness and 
largeness, how can we speak of the distinction between 
a mountain and mustard? The limit to the largeness 
is supposed to exist in ether, time, space and spirit or 
soul, and they are therefore held to be omnipresent. 

17 
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The limit to the smallness obtains in the atom. The 
size of the atom is described to be one-sixth of that of 
the small particles that can be seen in the sun-light 
penetrating through a hole in the roof.' The stom 
that is the extreme limit of smallness in size is to be 
conceived as eternal (that is, having no beginning and 
no end), for otherwise it must have come from a 
material cause which should necessarily be smaller, 
thus contradicting the original assumption that the 
atom has the smallest size. The particle visible to the 
naked eye in the sun’s rays cannot possibly have the 
limited size, since their visual perceptibility establishes 
their medium dimension and things possessing the 
medium dimension must have parts, which play the role 
of the material cause of those things. Two atoms unite 
to form a dyad {dvyanuka), three dyads unite to give a 
triad [tryanuka). The visible particles in the sun’s 
rays are triads each consisting of six atoms. Four 
triads unite together yielding a quartet (caturanuka) 
and in this way, bigger things from a jar to a mountain 
come into being. 

4.2. The Veda is a Higher Authority than Any Other 
Testimony 

Taking this view for consideration, Vehkatanatha 
observes that in matters falling within the purview of 
the Vedas, we have to accept implicitly the import of 
the Vedic texts as is done by all who accept the 
supreme authority of the Vedas. As the Brahmasutra 
says *irutestu Sabda-mulatvdt* (2-1-27), we have to 
acknowledge their statement to be final and beyond 
all question, wherever we have to depend entirely on 
the Vedas. In matters falling within the scope of infer¬ 
ence, we have however, to rely upon observed examples. 
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In view of the fact that the Vedic statements are not 
the outcome of delusion, carelessness, or desire to 
deceive others {bhrama-pramdda-vipralipsd-kdryatva- 
abhdvdt) to which human beings are generally liable, 
they are held as the final and inviolable authority in 
deciding a fact that is beyond human conception. If 
some of the texts seem to admit of different interpreta¬ 
tions or are obscure in meaning or are apparently con¬ 
tradicting other Vedic statements, then an infallible 
solution can be arrived at by consulting the Smrtis, 
Itihdsas, Purdnas etc. which have the sole purpose of 
helping the seeker after truth to comprehend the real 
meaning of the Vedic statements. 

4.3. According to the J^ydya- VaiSesika View, Parts could 
not Produce a Whole with Greater Dimension 

The Nyaya-Vaisfesika, who holds the theory of the 
distinct existence of the 'whole* {aoayaoi) apart from its 
parts, says that the parts join together to form the 
‘whole*. A difficulty arises when the process of produc¬ 
tion of a dyad is considered. The two atoms may join 
their parts by the process of conjunction {samyoga) 
or they may combine in their entirety. If they join in 
the former manner, the question may be asked as to 
how the atom which is the limit of smallness can have 
parts. Then it can only be regarded as a ‘whole’, 
resulting in ad infinitum [anavasthd). If on the other 
hand, they unite in such a manner that the atom ‘A* 
occupies the space occupied by the atom *B', the rule 
of resistance is violated. According to this rule, two 
substances possetsing the quality of touch [sparSa) 
cannot occupy one and the same place without resis¬ 
tance; e.g. a jar cannot be placed in the same place as 
another of the same size, because both of them are 
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capable of being perceived by the organ of touch. But 
the same jar can be placed where the all-pervading 
ether is present, because ether is not perceived by the 
organ of touch. Also this would mean that the dyad 
has the same dimension as that of each of the atoms. 
At this rate, even the triad would be of the same size 
as the dyads (and the atoms as well) and the visual 
perceptibility of the triad in the sun's rays would 
become inexplicable. 

Hence the atomic theory which does not satis¬ 
factorily explain the production of things of bigger 
size, implies the denial of the possibility of larger and 
different sizes. Thus while seeking to establish the 
existence of the atom and the dyad, the Nyaya- 
VaisTesika fails to establish the known facts concerning 
different sizes or dimensions. 

Each thing possesses, according to the Nyaya. 
Vaisfesika, the contact of ten directions — four main, 
four minor, one upward, and one downward. If two 
things Join together, the three sides of each are joined 
with the three sides of the other. This is termed 
*sal-pdrSva samyoga’. A yarn when it is joined with 
anotiier in order to weave a cloth, has conjunction bet¬ 
ween the three sides of another yarn and the three sides 
of its own, and thus gradually a cloth which has far 
greater dimension than the yarn, is evolved. Likewise in 
the case of the atoms also; if two of them join together, 
the three sides of each atom are to be conceived as 
joining and producing a dyad with the attributes of 
atomicity {anutvam) but with the dimension greater 
than that of the atom, called by the Nyaya-Vake^ika, 
•pdrimandalyam'. Similarly, when three dyads join 
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together, a triad is effected with the attributes of the 
dimension called ‘mahattvam’, and ^dirghatvam' which 
are greater than the dimensions of the dyad. Unless 
the condition that the three sides of each atom should 
join together to form a dyad is granted, neither a dyad 
nor a triad or any ‘whole’ can be shown to have a 
greater dimension than an atom. If, on the other 
hand, the Nyaya-Vaisfe?ika accepts this, it would 
force him to accept also that the atoms have parts on 
account of their having sides and in consequence of 
that, atoms would cease to be the final limit of things 
in regard to smallness of size. 

Moreover, the two atoms that combine cannot 
occupy one and the same place because two substances 
possessing a form (dve murta-dravye) are incapable of 
occupying one and the same place at the same time. 
So they should be considered as combining together in 
such a manner that one is to the east of the other in 
the west, or one in the south of the other in the north 
and so on, so that at any rate they may occupy two 
different places. If atom ‘A’ unites with atom'B’, then 
the conjunction can take place at points other than 
those that have the conjunction with yet other atoms. 

4.4. Vasubandhu*s Criticism of Vaibhdsika is Applicable 
to Nydya- Vaiiesika 

In criticising the Vaibhdsika position which is 
similar to the Nydya-VaiUsika view in this respect, 
Vasubandhu, a follower of the Yogacara school, rightly 
argues that since an atom is surrounded on all the six 
sides {i.e, four main directions and one above and the 
other below) it must have six different conjunctions 
with six different atoms and it must therefore be 
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deemed to have six aspects. Should it be contended 
that they take place at one and the same point, then 
that collection of seven atoms could not have a greater 
dimension than that of any one of them singly.* As 
already stated, conjunction of various parts on diffe¬ 
rent sides alone can increase the size of a ‘whole’. 

4.5. Cognition Being Incorporeal Cannot be an Instance 
for an Atom Having Many Conjunctions 

The Nyaya-Vais^efika might argue as follows. 
Though it maybe called by different names, knowledge 
or cognition which is accepted as being one and part- 
less by all schools, including the Madhyamika, is able 
to comprehend at the same time a number of objects. 
It Cannot comprehend an object by its entire form, for 
in that case, it could not comprehend any other thing. 
Nor can knowledge comprehend an object by one of 
its parts, as it is partless by the hypothesis. Yet, surely 
it does comprehend several objects. Even so, the 
Nyaya-Vaisfe^ika may argue that an atom can have 
many conjunctions and grow in size, though it is part- 
less.* But this is a poor reed which he grasps for his 
support against a flood of objections. A cognition is 
an entity without form while an atom is a substance 
with a physical form. What is to be looked for in this 
connection is not whether a cognition has parts or not, 
but whether it possesses sensitivity — capacity to 
apprehend. Invariable and uncontestsd observation 
testifies to the fact that cognition, though devoid of 
parts comprehends one or more objects; likewise a thing 
which has no parts is comprehended by a larger 
number of cognitions.* 
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Further according to the Nyaya-Vaisfegika doct¬ 
rine the non-inherent cause {asamavdyi-kdrana) of a sub¬ 
stance is the conjunction (samyoga) that takes place 
within the parts of the material cause. In the case of a 
dyad, for example, the conjunction that takes place 
in the material causes namely the atoms, must be the 
non-inherent cause; but atoms are in their theory, 
infinitesimal and partless. Hence the formation of 
dyads cannot be accounted for. 

4.6. The Reply of Uddyotakara and Vdcaspati Miira, and 
Its Unsoundness 

The contention of Vasubandhu that if the six 
atoms have a common place, then the whole must have 
the size of an atom, is questioned by Uddyotakara and 
VacaspatiMisfra. They argue as follows.' In the case of 
an atom surrounded by six others (four in four direc¬ 
tions, one above and the last below) the conjunction 
that has taken place between the atom of the east end 
the central one is different from the one that has taken 
place between the atom of the west and the central one 
and so on. Thus the central one has conjunctions with 
the six atoms surrounding it. These six conjuctions 
have a common place namely the one central atom. 
There is nothing impossible in six conjunctions having 
a common place in the central atom; for what is in¬ 
conceivable is two are more substances — tangible 
ones — remaining in one and the same place, by the 
relation of inherence {samavdya). Qualities can inhere 
in one and the same substance and conjunctions can be 
found in the self-same place. Hence atoms by joining 
together can account for the increase in the magnitude 
of the ‘whole’ in spite of their occupying the same 
place. In strictness, an atom though surrounded on 
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all the six sides by atoms, must be considered as for¬ 
ming a single conjunction with them rather than six, 
since in the Nyaya-Vai^e^ika theory, there is only one 
direction, the difference between directions being only 
imaginary and useful only for practical purposes. 

This answer of Uddyotakara and Vacaspati Misfra 
is not convincing. In the case of an atom surrounded 
on all the six sides by atoms, though the Nyaya- 
Vaisfesika says that there is only one conjunction, it is 
the six conjunctions of six atoms that establish the 
distinction of six limiting adjuncts of six directions 
(sat digupadhayah). These cojunctions cannot be 
denied in the place of universal experience. Hence it 
is that the Visri^tadvaitin points out that the NySya- 
Vais'egika is unable to get over the position that the 
atom possesses parts as they have six different con¬ 
junctions.* 

The Nyaya-Vake^ika contends that a ‘whole’ is 
produced as a result of the conjunctions taking place 
in the parts of the constituents thereof. For example, 
a triad is said to result from conjunctions taking place 
within the parts of the dyads i.e. in the atoms. But 
strangely enough, the Nyaya-Vakesika is unwilling 
to extend this to the dyads, on the score that the atoms 
are partless. No intelligible reason is assigned by the 
Nyaya-Vaisfegika for exempting atoms from this 
general rule.’ 

4.7. A Similar Remark Against Conjunction 

The Nyaya-Vaisregika may reply that a similar 
objection may be raised against ‘conjunction’ itself. 
Conjunction {samyoga) is a quality prevailing in sub¬ 
stances, and the question may be asked whether it 
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exists in its substrata entirely or in parts. If the former, 
it cannot exist in another substance. In the latter 
case, the conjunction {samyoga) must have parts and 
consequently it ceases to be abstract. But the very 
existence of conjunction cannot be denied as it is seen 
to be effected in two substances which existed separa¬ 
tely before. 

This is met by the argument that like the ‘character 
of revealing the objects, {visayitva), conjunction can 
exist in more than one thing although it has no parts. 
Mastership [svdmitva), servitude (dasatva) etc. may also 
be cited as instances and similar arguments put forward; 
for they too can exist in many persons and stiil they 
are considered partless on account of their being 
abstract. 

4.8. A Counter-Objection by the Nydya-VaiUsika, and 
the ViSistddvaitin*s Reply 

The Nyaya-Vais^e^ika says that the same argument 
would apply also to conjunction of all-pervasive sub¬ 
stances (vibhudravydni) with substances limited in size 
and therefore capable of movement {murtdni ata eva 
kriydSraydni dravydni). Do all-pervasive entities have 
contact with substance of limited size? If the answer is 
in the negative, there will be a total denial of the 
possibility of conjunction being by the action of one 
of the two entities that are to be conjoined 
kriyd-janya-samyoga). A vulture for example flies from 
a tree and rests on the top of a hill. Here the vulture 
which is the agent in the action of flying is the cause of 
its conjunction with the hill {^yena-iailasamyoga), the 
latter being motionless. Similarly all-pervasive subs¬ 
tances, though motionless could have contact with 

18 
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atoms which are capable of movement. If the answer 
is in the affirmative (*.<., if the possibillity of such con¬ 
tact is admitted), it may be asked: Do all-pervasive 
things join with another substance in their entirety or 
in parts? In the former case, the all-pervasive subs¬ 
tances cannot join with any other substance, as it has 
already joined entirely with some other thing. In the 
latter case, the all-pervasive substances would cease to 
be partless, because the Nyaya-Vaitfe^ika denies parts 
in all-pervasive substances Even while 

being partless, if it is maintained that they can have 
conjunctions with a large number of limited substances, 
then why should not partless atoms have conjunctions? 
Though atoms have no parts, still they can join with 
a number of substances, say, other atoms. Moreover, 
the same objection may be raised against the triads 
also which the Vis^i^tadvaitin holds as the final limit of 
small things. The Nyaya-Vaisft^ika may ask the 
Vi^i^tadvaitin: Do the so-called triads join with the 
other triads in entirety or in parts? In the former case, 
by the conjunction of a large number of particles which 
are said to be final limits in size and which have there¬ 
fore no parts, a bigger thing cannot be produced; for, 
all the particles assembling together must occupy a 
space sufficient enough for a single particle. If a good 
number of particles occupy a space which is enough 
only for a single particle, then they have no power of 
resistance. This is against the physical rule, “Two 
substances cannot occupy one and the same place.” 
In the latter case, that is, if the conjunction is by parts, 
they must have parts and they would then cease to be 
final limits. Thus the contention of the Vkistadvaitin 
that the particle that is visible in the sun’s rays passing 
through a hole in the roof is the final limit is untenable. 
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These arguments could not be applied to the 
Visfi?tadvaitic theory according to which the so-called 
triad is the indivisible ^paramdnu’ and the final limit of 
the things of smallest size. In Vki§^dvaita, it is the 
prakrti — the primordial thing that evolves into the 
universe and the atoms have nothing to do with evolu¬ 
tion. He denies that two atoms join together to evolve 
a ‘whole’, but the union of the triad with all pervasive 
thing is not denied, lest it should cease to be all- 
pervasive as it is defined as a thing that has the con¬ 
junction of all corporeals {sarva-murta-dravya-samyogi). 
The arguments put forth in the previous paragraphs 
cannot, however, be avoided by the Nyaya-Vaisfe?ika 
and they will ever remain unanswered. Moreover, the 
Vfei§tadvaitin asks the Nyaya-Vaisfe^ika “you have 
a general rule that those parts which cause a ‘whole* 
to come into existence conjoin with their parts. But you 
say that this rule applies only to the dyads and that 
it should not be extended to the atoms as well. How 
can it be so?” In accordance with this rule, the atoms 
too, as they cause a dyad to come into being, must have 
cenjunction with their parts; but according to the 
Nyaya-Vaisfegika, atoms do not have any parts. That 
the above rule is applicable only in the case of a triad 
etc. and not in the case of atoms cannot be accepted. 
What warrants such an exception? Perception cannot 
be an authority as atoms are held by them to be 
imperceptible. Nor is it inference, because there is no 
reason that would be capable of establishing the neces¬ 
sity for such an exception. 

Even in the Sahkhya doctrine, dissolution stops 
above the level of the atoms and the atoms are 
incapable of dissolution. The atoms are the aggregate 
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of the three attributes namely sattva, rajas and tamos. 
Unless the dissolution stops above the level of the 
atoms, there would be a total dissolution and there 
would only be a void as in the doctrine of Madhya- 
mika. 

The Ny5ya-Vakegika maintains with the help of 
inference, that the gradation of atomic dimensions 
must have its limit somewhere because it is a gradation 
of dimension just as the gradation of the dimension 
other than the atomic has its upper limit in ether. 

4.9. The ViHsiddvaititCs Stand on Atom 

Here Vehkatanatha says: In that case, let the so- 
called triad be the lowest limit of atomic dimensions. 
The triad that can be called 'paramdnu* may be con¬ 
sidered none other than an evolution of prakrti that 
transforms into or evolves into the universe with the 
guidance, control and supervision of Brahman. 

The so-called triad which might bear the name 
'paramdnu' need not be invisible. Where is the general 
rule that whatever is visible should have medium 
dimension? We do not learn from the authority of 
perception that all things that are visible have medium 
dimension (madhyama-parimdna). Nor can it be esta¬ 
blished by inference. For, inference — with the help of 
the five-membered syllogism — would require an in¬ 
stance. The argument that on account of the rule based 
upon our everyday experience that the greater the 
dimension of a substance, the higher its visibility and 
that the visibility of a substance entirely depends upon 
its degree of medium dimension — has no weight. On 
the other hand, there is a general rule that those sub- 
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stances only are visible, the parts of which arc visible. 
And according to this rule, if the so-called triad must 
be invisible, as it has no visible parts, how could the 
Nyaya-Vakegika prove the visibility of a triad? 

The argument of the Nyaya-Vaisregika that the 
visibility of a substance depends upon the degree of 
magnitude it possesses and that if the triad is held by 
the Visfistpadvaitin as the lowest limit of ‘wholes’, it 
cannot have the medium magnitude which can be 
caused only by a number of parts, viz^ not less than 
six atoms — is brushed aside by a counter-argument. 
A substance can be visible, if its parts are visible and 
hence the Nyaya-Vaisfe^ika’s triad being held as one 
that has no visible parts must cease to be visible If ti 
is still conceived as visible in spite of its having no 
visible parts, then why not the same triad, although 
devoid of magnitude, still be visible? 

As a matter of fact, it is true that the higher the 
medium dimension, the greater the visibility of the 
substance, but on no account should the magnitude 
be held as solely responsible for the visibility of the 
substance. 

As the so-called triad is regarded as an atom by 
the Vkis^dvaitin, he considers that the inference that 
the triad is a product because it possesses motion’ and 
a medium dimension is invalid. Nor can its being 
apprehended by an external sense-organ {bahir-indriya- 
grdhyatva) establish the so-called triad being a product; 
for a thing may be an external sense-organ and yet it 
need not be a product. Ether is held perceivable by 
the Vitfistadvaitin on the authority of perception 'there 
flies a bird*. Otherwise nothing can invalidate the 
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argument that like a triad, a dyad also is a product, 
and thus a series of productive particles still lower than 
atoms and so on, their transitory nature and medium 
dimension also cannot be avoided by the advocates of 
the atomic theory. 

Thus the conjunction of the two substances that is 
regarded as the non-inherent cause {asamavdyi-kdrana) 
of a product, can take place in a substance only in a 
part of the same, and hence a dyad cannot be produced 
unless the conjunction of the two atoms, the non- 
inhereht cause of the dyad, takes place in a limited 
part of the atom. 


4.10. How the Difference between a Mountain and a 
Mustard is Maintained 

Anotner argument that the Nyaya-Vais'e^ika puts 
forward is the following: There will be no difference 
between a mustard and a mountain if no limit is set to 
divisibility. To this, Vehkatanatha's answer is; It 
must be remembered that a mountain is made of a 
very large number of parts, while the mustard is made 
of a very small number of parts, and the difference in 
the number of parts of these two things—the mountain 
and the mustard — is responsible for the difference in 
their dimensions. This is the common point' with the 
support of which, those who deny a limit to gradations 
of dimension (Viiigtadvaitin) and those who fix the 
one-sixth part of the so-called triad as the final limit 
of gradation (Nyaya-Vaisfesika) have to give an 
answer to the question, "What is it that explains the 
difference in size of the mustard and the mountain?” 
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The Nyaya-Vaisfegika might bring forward one 
more argument to prove his contention that the atom 
is the final limit. If it were not the indivisible final 
unit, it must be supposed to be made of parts; and the 
result would be — an atom, on account of its having 
innumerable and unlimited parts, could not be travers¬ 
ed by any human being like the all-pervasive ether. 
If an atom is such, then it would be still more diffi¬ 
cult in eht case of a jar and other similar objects that 
are comparatively bigger. 

To this, Venkatanatha would reply as follows: 
The whole range of the parts of an atom is possible of 
being traversed by a thing that has a very high velo¬ 
city. Do we not see the sun’s rays passing through 
the sky to the farthest end of the horizon with a baf¬ 
fling quickness at the same moment as the sun appears 
in the sky?’ 

To another question, namely, that if a mustard 
and a mountrin have the common feature of possession 
of innumerable parts, what causes the difference bet¬ 
ween them, Vehkatanatha gives the following convinc¬ 
ing answer; According to the Nyaya-Vaitfefika system, 
the generic attributes, 'sattd, 'dravyatva', *prthivUva* 
‘ghatatva’ etc. are conceived to be prevailing in innu¬ 
merable things, not only of the present time, but also 
of the past and future as well. Of the above-mentioned 
four types of genus {jdti), 'sattd* is a genus that exists 
in a large number of things while 'dravyatva* etc. exist 
in a comparatively small number of things. Likewise 
'prthivitaa* etc. exist in still smaller number of things 
and 'ghatatva* etc. are those that exist in the smallest 
number of things. These attributes are deemed 
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superior or inferior {para or apara) according as their 
applicatility is extensive or narrow. Fortnights, months 
and years have significant differences, a month being 
made up of two fortnights and a year, of twelve months. 
Likewise a collection of jars and cloths is greater than 
a collection of jars alone. The distance between 
Kanyakumari and Himalayas is larger than that bet¬ 
ween Kanyakumari and the Vindhya mountain. In 
all these cases, the innumerability of the parts and the 
immeasurability of the distance which is found in all 
things, and 'apara' are approved by all scholars. 

The difference between the pains of a single soul and 
that of innumerable souls cannot, in spite of their com¬ 
mon feature of incalculability, be denied. Why should 
not a similar explanation be approved in the case of 
difference in the dimensions of the mustard and the 
mountain? Though these two have a common feature, 
namely, the possession of innumerable parts, the num¬ 
ber of parts of the mountain is much larger than the 
number of parts of a mustard; and though the actual 
difference in the above two numbers is beyond the 
comprehension of all human beings, still the difference 
cannot be denied. 

According to the Visfi^tadvaitin, the primordial 
thing {prakrti) guided, controlled and supervised by 
Brahman, is the material cause of the universe. A thing 
evolved by the edanges of prakrti is only a stage 
{avasthd) of the material cause and it is not distinct 
from the material cause, This theory has the sanction 
of the Brahmasutra which recognizes the evolution 
theory in the aphorism 'tad-ananyatvam drambhana- 
Sabdddibhyah’. This therry of transformation cannot be 
ruled out by the Puranic statements as '•visrsti^ ulldsa 
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and viksepa'* Here visrsti means that the universe is 
not evolved or produced as such, but that it is con¬ 
tracted at the time of the deluge (pralaydvasthd) and 
expanded in the state of creation even like a tortoise 
which can contract or spread out its limbs as it pleases. 
'Ulldsa' means that just like a lotus bud blossoming 
forth by spreading out its petals, the universe spreads 
itself out. The term ^viksepa* likens creation to the 
spreading of a hsh - net in a tank, and the deluge to the 
withdrawal of the net. Vehkatanatha says that all 
these descriptions are meant to apply to the divine 
form and have nothing to do with the universe. 
Otherwise the innumerable Vedic statements such as 
"This existed at the beginning, my friend, as sat*’'" 
would have no meaning. It is evident in the statement 
of the Visnu-purdna — 

'•dvirbhdva-tirobhdva-janma-ndia-vibhdgavat / 

tad-etad aksayam nityam jagad-munivardkhilamU** 

that the universe has four states, namely, appearance, 
disappearance, birth and death, of which the first two 
belong to the divine form of Brahman and the latter 
two to the universe. 

The Vi^i^tadvaitin maintains that what is called 
the material cause {updddna kdrana) at an earlier stage, 
comes to be called the effect (kdrya) when it undergoes 
modification or evolutionary change. This is borne out 
by scriptural evidence as well as by perception; for 
instance, the yarns appearing loose in the loom cons¬ 
titute the material cause of the cloth which is the 
effect, after the completion of the weaving process or 
the evolution in this instance. We clearly see that the 
cause and the effect are thus only two stages of one 
19 
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and the same thing. Scriptural statements such as 
*tadeva saumya idam agredsit' prove the sat-kdrya-vada. 
But the Nyaya-Vaisfe^ika holds that when a cause pro¬ 
duces an effect, a new entity, something which did not 
exist previously, is effected. According to them, a 
cloth is an absolutely different entity from the threads 
which are the material cause of the cloth. To prove 
this, elaborate arguments are put forth by Uddyota- 
kara in his Nydya-vdrttika. Prima facicy he says that 
“non-perception of weight [gurutva) in an effect like 
yarns, is enough to prove the non-existence of a ‘whole* 
as a distinct entity from its parts — the material 
cause.”" 

Here Vehkatanatha’s arguments are as follows:— 
As the qualities in a material cause generate respective 
qualities in its effect, the weight (gurutva) also of the 
material cause must generate weight in its effect. But 
we do not see in a cloth a colour different from the 
colour of yarns, or weight in a cloth different from 
the weight of the yarns. Hence it is to be concluded 
that an effect is not distinct from its material cause. 

It is further argued:— “If the cause and effect 
are different from each other, as is contended by the 
Nyaya-Vaisre?ika, then a cloth placed in a scale of a 
balance must have two different weights, one belonging 
to the yarns and the other belonging to the cloth. It 
is immaterial whether the weight of the effect of the 
effect (cloth) is equal to, higher than, or less than, the 
weight of the cause (yarns). In other words, a cloth 
must have the weight much more increased than the 
weight of the yarns from which the cloth is evolved.” 

The above argument is met by the Nyaya- 
Vaisfe?ika in the following way:— Although the effect 
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is different from its material cause, their relative 
weight is not individually known to us. The weight 
of the cloth that we know is only the weight of the 
aggregate of the material cause and its effect — from 
the atom to the finished product. It is beyond the 
human ability to comprehend the actual weight of the 
effect and its material cause individually.'* 

Here Vehka^natha puts forth another criticism. 
He asks: — Does the weight of the material cause like 
yarn generate weight in its effect like cloth, or not? If 
it does not, then even that material cause, itself being 
a product of its own material cause, could not be in 
possession of a weight. As a result, the atom alone is 
to be held as possessing weight. But it is against the 
Nyaya-Vakegika’s contention. In fact, ‘gurutva' being 
held as beyond our senses {atindriya), is inferred in all 
the substances belonging to the category of earth and 
water. If gurutva is contended to be existing in 
atom alone, it could not be inferred in visible sub¬ 
stances. 

In the latter case, namely, if the effects get guru- 
tva generated by their material causes, both the 
cause and its effect must possess weight individually. 
That it is against the common experience is proved. 
Uddyotakara’s view on this head is far from convinc¬ 
ing. It is evident that the cloth has the same weight 
of the yarns used therein, and if there is any slight 
increase in its weight, it is due to the adding of some 
things in the course of processing of the cloth. 

Uddyotakara in his Nydya-vdrttika presents some 
reasons to support the Nyaya-Vaisfe^ika contention 
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that the effect is absolutely different from its material 
cause. 

Uddyotakara's reasons may be summed up thus: 

1. Cause and effect go by different names; these 
terms are neither synonyms nor the names of sub¬ 
stance and attribute as in the usage ‘white cloth’. 
Both are nouns, meaning different things; that is, yarn 
and cloth are two different names like cow and horse, 
and so they must mean two different things. 

2. Cause and effect differ in having different 
numbers, e.g. yarns are many while the cloth made 
out of them is only one in number. 

3. Again they serve different purposes: yarns are 
used to weave a cloth, while cloth is used to cover the 
body. 

4. Their apprehensions are also different. We do 
not see a cloth in loose unwoven yarns, nor does a 
cloth appear as yarns. 

5. Moreover, cause and effect have different 
forms. Yarns are long and wire-like with a small 
diameter, while the cloth has four edges and covers a 
large area. 

6. They also occur at different stages in the time 
scale: yarns have anterior existence to the cloth. 

7. Their own causes are different; cloth has its 
cause in yarns, while the small fibres are the cause of 
yarns. 

The Nyaya-Vake?ika contends that if in spite of 
these factors of difference, one sticks to the theory of 
identity of cause and effect, then there will be no need, 
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so to say in a humorous way, for any operation of 
looms and the labour of weaver which are found so 
indispensable. 

4.11. The Satkaryaodda of the ViSistddvaita and 
Vehkatandtha*s Criticism of the J/ydya-VaiUsika 

To the above contention, the Visfigtadvaitin replies 
as follows. His doctrine of the identity of cause and 
eflFect and the theory of sat-kdrya-vdda are absolutely 
different from that of Sahkhya. The Vfeigtadvaitin 
explains their identity by saying that one and the same 
cause undergoes different changes in its form, and in 
consequence thereof it bears new names, even as the 
same gold may be made one after another into a 
variety of jewels which may have different names. We 
can recognise the gold in all the jewels, the clay in a 
variety of mud-vessels, the yarns in all the types of 
cloth which are woven from it, and so on. The diffe¬ 
rent conditions that prevail in a material cause make it 
assume different names, different appearances and 
apprehensions and serve different purposes. 

Vehkatanatha refutes the Nyaya-Vaisfesika theory 
by pointing out also that the various reasons stated 
above by Uddyotakara cannot establish the difference 
between a cloth and the yarn, such as is found to exist 
between a cloth and a jar, for our contention is only 
that the cause and effect are nothing but two different 
conditions of one and the same thing. When a palmyra 
leaf is rolled round for being worn as an ear-ornament 
(td^hka) or when a lotus bud opens and blossoms, we 
do not say that a new object has been produced even 
though there are many clear differences between the 
two stages. Nor do we say that a new person has come 
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into being, when one stretches out one’s hands. 
Udayana, in his ICirandvali, says that a single part like 
one ^kapdla* or potsherd cannot bring about an effect 
like the jar as there is the absence of a non-inherent 
cause (asamavdyikdrana) — a conjunction of two parts 
(avayava-dvaya-samyoga) that constitute a ‘whole’. When 
the palmyra leaf bears the name Hdtahka' by its being 
folded round, we do not see the conjunction of two parts 
to constitute a ‘whole’; the conjunction of the parts of 
the palmyra leaf cannot be said to be the non-inherent 
cause of the tdtahka for it serves some other purpose. 
Otherwise the fibres of the cotton which are the parts 
of the yarn, will have to be accepted as the seat of the 
cloth like the yarns {paiddhdrah\ and this is a point 
which goes against the principle propounded by the 
Nyaya-Vafeegika school that “two parts which by 
conjunction have produced an effect, are incapable of 
producing another effect at the same moment,” since 
two objects cannot occupy one and the same place, and 
fibres (of palmyra-leaf) could not be the seat (adhdra) 
of both the palmyra leaf and the ear-ornament 
Hdtanka'.'* 

If cause and effect are not conceived as merely the 
two stages of one and the same thing, how could the 
parts and the whole, conceived as two different entities 
by the Nyaya-Vaisegika, have conjunction with ether 
in one and the same place? Ether being a substance 
having no quality of touch {spar^a-iunya), a jar can 
occupy a place where the ether is present, but not a 
place where another jar is kept. Therefore, we say the 
conjunction of a jar and ether has taken place. The 
‘whole’ and the parts being two different entities both 
possessing touch {sparSavad-dravya) cannot have the con- 
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junction of a limited portion oi tthtr {paricchinna dkdia- 
pradeSa). Vacaspati Mkra also denies the existence 
of two things possessing touch in one place by inherent 
relation {samavitya) and not by conjunction {samyoga). 
We would ask whether ether limited by an adjunct and 
having the contact of yarn, has the contact of cloth in 
the same point. If it has not, then there will be no 
contact of corporeal and non-corporeal {murtdmurta- 
samyogah). It is against universal experience to hold it 
possible that two substances possessing touch can exist 
in one and the same point of ether. The instance of 
milk and water is in no way favourable to the Nyaya- 
Vai§esfika, for water particles occupy different places 
and they do not rest in the same place. It can be 
clearly seen that if one measure of salt is thrown into 
the water of the same quantity, there will be no increase 
in the volume of that mixture while in the case of the 
mixture of water and milk the increase in volume is 
obvious. It shows that the inter-space in the mass of 
water can be occupied by the salt, and that milk parti¬ 
cles cannot do so. In the case of the Siddhas possessing 
superhuman power who through their power of pen¬ 
ance enter into the earth, the explanation given is that 
the earth adjusts its form in order to give room for the 
Siddha to enter into it, just as water does, when one 
plunges into it. 

Hence there is no necessity to exempt the ‘whole' 
and its parts from having conjunction with a limited 
part of ether without clash. Such difficulties do not 
creep into the doctrine of the Vkis^dvaita. 

Let us now examine the Nyaya-Vake?ika doctrine 
from another angle. 
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Does the ‘whole* posited by the Nyaya-Vaisre?ika 
as something quite distinct from its parts, exist in 
entirety or in all the parts taken as a whole or partially 
in each of its parts? If the former alternative, that is, if 
entirely — then the ‘whole’ is to be noticed in each of 
its parts as a generic ghaiatva,paiatva, etc. 

in each of the substrata. In the latter alternative, that 
is, if only partially in each of the parts, then the whole 
will be present wholly in each of its parts, in the parts 
of those parts and so on till the stage of *paramdnu* is 
reached. 

Further it may be asked, when a long cloth, say 
about nine yards in length is being produced, are there 
smaller and smaller pieces produced or not? If a 
negative answer is given, then, during the progress of 
production of the ‘whole’ of nine yards, we would say, 
now a cloth of three yards has been produced, now 
another of four, now another of five and so on. As these 
are not different, the reference at different stages to 
cloths of different lengths and perception of different 
entities must be said to be merely various states of one 
and the same product. Then this view would corres¬ 
pond to the doctrine of the Vi^is^dvaitin. 

If on the other hand, smaller ‘wholes’ of cloth are 
produced, let us ask where these pieces were, while the 
biggest ‘whole’ was being produced? If they are said 
to exist in their respective parts, then the largest ‘whole’ 
cannot be brought forth while the smaller wholes 
remain in their respective substrata since that which 
has produced an effect cannot produce another again. 
Nor can the statement that the smallest cloth with some 
more yarns added to it, produces a new cloth bigger 
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than the previous one, stand scrutiny; since, at a parti¬ 
cular stage, say — at a length of nine yards, a ‘whole' 
complete in itself has been produced; further addition 
of yarns will mean only production of another ‘whole*. 
It cannot be contended that these smaller wholes make 
up a greater one since our cognition invariably appre¬ 
hends a whole in parts (for instance a cloth in yarns) 
but not a whole in smaller wholes. Nor does the 
following apprehension arises when we observe a loom 
that is producing a long cloth:— “Here are a number 
of cloths one being bigger than the other." The theory 
that the smaller ones or former pieces of cloth are 
without any cause destroyed, as soon as the longer ones 
are produced, would be acceptable only to the Bud¬ 
dhists and not to those who conceive things to be 
existing for a longer time than a moment (ksana).'' 

Belief in a series of destructions of previous ones 
and production of newer ones at every moment during 
the production of a cloth in a loom is against common 
experience. Udayana says in his iTiVandpa/t: If some 
yarns are removed from a finished cloth from an end, 
there is a fragmentary cloth produced Otherwise, if 
all the effects up to the stage of a two-yarn cloth are 
destroyed by the removal of some yarns from one end 
and no torn cloth is now considered to have been 
effected in this process, then there will be an appre¬ 
hension only of a mass of yarns and not of a fragmen¬ 
tary cloth.'* This is against common experience. 

This theory of Udayana is not acceptable to the 
Vi^istadvaitin; for if from a cloth, yarns are removed 
one after another, the Nyaya-Vaisfesika has to contend 
at the stage of removal of every yarn, the destruction 

20 
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of previous fragmentary cloth {khanda-paia) and birth 
of another fragmentary cloth. It is a cumbrous process 
{gurubhuta-kalpand) and in the Visri^tadvaitic doctrine 
there are only different stages in a cloth and no pro¬ 
duction and destruction of fragmentary cloths. Since 
the Visfi?tadvaitin contends that a ‘whole’ is nothing 
but a peculiar kind of collection of parts, such cases are 
explained by the instance of a heap of grains from 
which some quantity is added to or removed. In this 
case, a new product is not evolved but only different 
stages in the production. Simplicity (/d^Aura) is a merit 
in the system of the Visfigtadvaitin, though the Nyaya- 
Vaisfegika professes great fondness for simplicity- 
Unlike the Buddhist, the Visfigtadvaitin does not deny 
the conjunction of parts which makes the ‘whole’ and 
there is no new entity distinct from the parts. Even 
the Nyaya-VaisTegika calls the conjunction of parts as 
a non-inherent cause of the product and the parts in 
the state of conjunction are considered by both the 
schools to be ‘wholes’. The Vis'igtadvaitin does not 
accept the view that merely with the addition of new 
parts the old ‘whole’ is lost and a fresh one is created. 

The Nyaya-Vais^egika too has to accept the view 
that the all-pervasive entities {vibhu dravydni) and 
infinitesimal atoms (anavah) have different states. When 
he speaks of the origination of things or the distinction 
of objects, what is meant is really different states of 
substances; e.g. ether has various sounds in it and their 
possession is nothing but a state of ether. Again, atoms 
have different states either by conjunction with other 
atoms or as in the case of earth-atoms {pdrthiva- 
paramdnavah), owing to the contact of heat. When this 
contact takes place, a new colour, taste, smell and 
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touch are produced. As a matter of fact, says the 
Vis^i?tadvaitin, the substances continue to be eternal, 
though the different states or modifications undergone 
by them are not eternal. Their eternity is due to their 
being liable to assume a different name on account of 
a new status that has taken place. If the conjunction 
of a jar has taken place in a limited part of ether, it is 
only a new condition according to the Visfi?tadvaitin. 

One and the same substance is said to be eternal 
if that substance alone is taken into account, even 
though it may appear non-eternal from the point of 
view of its having different conditions."* 

4.12. An Objection to the VaiSistddvaitin*i Satkdrya- 
odda and his Answer Thereto 

The Nyaya-Vaisfe?ika objects as follows to the 
Vkigtadvaitic view of the satkdryavdda which holds that 
the effect is not different from the cause and exists in 
the (material) cause. In the Brahmasutra *patavacca* 
(2-1-19) the author takes the example of a cloth and 
declares that the cloth is simply the yarns with a new 
shape or condition. But this declaration of Badara- 
yap.a is untenable, says the Nyaya-Vai^e^ika. Suppose 
a single long yarn is so woven as to produce a cloth, it 
could not be called or considered a cloth as there is 
only one yarn and not a plurality of yarns.” 

To this the Visfigtadvaitin’s reply is as follows:— 
There is no necessity to fix a minimum number for the 
yarns, so that they may acquire the name, cloth. What 
is necessary is a peculiar arrangement of one or more 
yarns to make an observer call it cloth. It is the 
Nyaya-Vakegika and not the Visfigtadvaitin who 
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denies the formation of a 'whole' with a single com¬ 
ponent for the reason that there is the absence of 
conjunction of two or more parts. It is only in his 
(Nyaya-Vaisfe^ika’s) view that conjunction of two or 
more parts constitutes a non-inherent C 2 i\izt (asamavdyi- 
kdrana) for producing wholes. The untenability of this 
view is evident from the instance of an ear-ornament 
prepared with a single palmyra leaf. Hence it is not 
Vis^istadvaitin but the Nyaya-Vaisfegika who is open 
to the charge that plurality and not arrangement 
alone that is essential for a non-inherent cause. 

4.13. Criticism of Gautama's View That a *Whole’ Must 
Exist Apart from Its Parts 

The Nyaya-Vaisfe?ika raises another objection by 
the following argument; If the collection of parts 
itself is said to be the ‘whole’ and the ‘whole* has no 
individual existence apart from its parts, then even a 
mountain which is nothing but a colietion of atoms 
with infinitesimal size and consequently beyond human 
perception, must be imperceptible. This argument is 
made by Gautama in the aphorism *‘sarvdgrahanam 
avayavyasiddkeh" (2-1-35)." Thus if substances that are 
said to possess medium magnitude (madhyama-pari- 
mdna) are invisible, then the eyes would have no 
function at all. 

The reply of the Vis'istadvaitin is;— Although the 
individual parts possess too small a size to be percep¬ 
tible, yet the collection of those parts may possess 
medium magnitude and become visible. Just as con¬ 
tradictory attributes like oneness and duality {ekatvam 
and dvitvam) could co-exist in an object through the 
relation of inherence {samavdya) and through the rela- 
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tion of ‘collective extensity' (parydpti sambandhah) 
respectively, atomicity and visible magnitude may co¬ 
exist in things — atomicity when the individual parts 
are taken into account and visible magnitude {madh- 
yama-parimdna) when their association is taken into 
account Individually they may be imperceptible, but 
they become visible when taken as a collection. For 
example, a single hair may not be noticed, but a 
collection of hair becomes easily perceptible. Even so 
the particles of dew. The triad which is the smallest 
entity according to the Vi^igtadvaitin, is perceptible 
under proper conditions. 

4.14. Further Reasons of P/ydya-VaiSesika to Establish 
Distinction between the Whole and Its Parts and their 
Uusoundness 

A further objection to the satkdryavada is made by 
the Nyaya-Vaisfegika as follows. Unless a whole dis¬ 
tinct from its parts is held to exist, there wauld be no 
difference between a space occupied by the collection 
of parts and the place occupied by the individual 
parts. In the case af a heap of grain, for example, the 
difference in the size of a space is found due to the 
difference in the size of the heap. If a whole has its 
own individual existence different from the individual 
grains, then it can be said that each part occupies a 
small place, while the ‘whole’ occupies a larger space. 
If the whole is not distinct from its parts, then how 
could the larger space of the heap be explained, if 
each part occupies a small place of its own? 

The Visrigtadvaitin’s answer may be presented as 
follows. It is unnecessary to posit a whole as a distinct 
and separate entity quite apart from its parts. It can 
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be illustrated by the instance of fragrance. We see 
that the greater the quantity of the perfume, say^ 
musk, the larger the fragrance emitted by it. Similarly 
the greater the number of parts, the larger the space 
occupied by the heap. This principle is applicable not 
only to qualities but to substances as well. Even the 
Nyaya-Vai^es'ika school holds that just before the 
production of a dyad the two atoms conjoined together 
must occupy a greater space. If the two atoms con¬ 
joined occupied the same space as a single atom, there 
would be no dyad formation. How could two atoms 
occupy one and the same space since they have motion 
and resistance? 

The Nyaya-Vaisfegika argues further: — A sub¬ 
stance that has some size is said to have a deSa, small or 
big, as the case may be, and deSa, is said to be one on 
which a thing rests through the relation of conjunction 
or inherence {samyoga or samavdya). If a ‘whole’ dis¬ 
tinct from the parts is denied, then how could the place 
or deia, collection of parts be smaller or larger? 

To this the answer of the Vi^i^tadvaitin is as 
follows. The parts of ether can serve the purpose of 
deSa. Although ether is usually conceived as devoid 
of parts, the Nyaya-Vaisfcsika holds that the portion 
of ether limited by the exterior portions of ear is the 
organ of hearing, and thus the innumerable parts of 
ether have been conceived as the organs of hearing of 
countless living beings. The air when escaping through 
the difierent holes in a flute, gives different notes. 
Unless limited parts in ether are conceived, these 
phenomena cannot be explained. Hence the dyads 
and triads that join together — one never occupying 
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the place of another — occupy a greater place {deia) 
and this explains the magnitude of parts. 

Thus an individual ‘whole’ not previously existing 
(asat-kdrya) and distinct from the parts is inconceivable 
and hence does not exist. The Nyaya-Vaisfe§ika holds 
that the yarns that are joined in a particular manner 
evolve a new thing ‘whole’ — a cloth — and the con¬ 
junction of the yarns plays the role of a non-inherent 
cause {asamavdyi kdrana). 

But the Visfistadvaitin gives an explanation diffe¬ 
rent from the above. The yarns so united assume a 
different state or condition and consequently bear a 
different name that is ‘cloth’ and there is nothing 
newly evolved. According to the Vis?i§tadvaitin the 
birth of a new thing is nothing but a new state of a 
previously existing thing with a different state {purvd- 
vasthasya uttardvasthd-praptih utpattih). A similar 
explanation is to be given with regard to a flock of 
cattle or army or forest etc. The Nyaya-Vaisfesika 
cites the sentence ‘the cloth possesses yarns’ {patah 
tantumdn) in support of his view that the cloth is diffe¬ 
rent from the yarns, as indicated by the suffix {matup 
pratyaya) meaning possession. The statement ‘the cloth 
possesses yarns’ indicates that there is difference bet¬ 
ween the possesser and that which is possessed. The 
verbal usage ‘the cloth has yarns’ (patah tantumdn) is to 
be explained as is done in the case of ‘the army has 
valorous men’ (liuravatl send) and 'the body of the stone- 
image’ [Sild-putTakasya-SaTiram). Though in those cases 
there is no army apart from valorous men, or a body 
apart from the stone image, such verbal usages are in 
vogue and they are held to be grammatically correct. 
Thus it is proved that it is not correct to consider that 
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the possessive participle is invariably used with the 
words meaning things which are distinct from that 
possessor. Though the usages ‘the cloth has yarns' and 
‘the army has valorous men’ may be said to mean two 
distinct entities, yarns are not distinct from the cloth 
and the heroes are not distinct from the army; still the 
possessive participle is used. 

4.15. Recognition Proves the Identity of the Whole and Its 
Parts 

The Buddhist who maintains that every thing in 
the universe has only a momentary existence is refuted 
by the Nyaya-Vais^egika on the ground of recognition 
(pratyabhijnd). But it may be pointed out that the 
same argument can be used to prove the identity of 
the ‘whole’ and its component parts. The recognition 
that “what was a mere mass of clay before, has now 
turned into ajar”'* prove that the two things, namely, 
what was before and what is ’ now perceived, arc 
identical. 

These recognitions are not to be discountenanced 
nor interpreted as comprehending different things 
belonging to the same class; that is, they cannot be 
interpreted as confounding similar things with identical 
things. If this interpretation were accepted, recogni¬ 
tion would not help the Nyaya-Vaisfegika to refute the 
Buddhist theory of momentariness. Hence on the 
authority of recognition, things should be considered 
as persisting or continuing, though in some cases the 
things may be non-eternal. As in the case of a mass 
of cotton which we can easily identity in all shapes, 
we can recognise the identity of the cloth and the 
ayrn. The difference in the name, number etc. bet- 
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ween cause and effect do not by any means prove the 
difference in the parts and the ‘whole*. A lotus bud 
when it blossoms does not bring forth any new thing, 
so states Uddyotakara in his Nydyamrttika. What is 
accepted here must apply likewise to other cases as 
well. These are only ehanges in the same thing and 
they do not deserve to be censidered as different enti¬ 
ties on account of the cl angein the condition or state. 
4.16. The Coneeptionof the Ultimate Whole Cannot be 
Sustained 

The Nyaya-Vaitfesika maintains that some sub- 
stonces, like jar, cloth, etc. are called ‘ultimate wholes’ 
{antydvayavi) which cannot evolve any other product 
or ‘whole*. Then it may ba asked; Can a cloth which 
is still in the loom and about to be cut and taken out 
be considered an ultimate whole because it is con¬ 
sidered as a finished product or can it be not? It 
cannot be the former, because with the addition of 
more yarns, it would cease to be an ultimate whole 
and would give rise to another. It cannot be the 
latter, because it may then be asked: What is it that 
is really wanted to make an ultimate whole? Shonld 
it be said that that is an ultimate whole to which no 
more could be added and that all others are non- 
ultimate, we say this cannot be an adequate definition 
because competent craftamen can add more parts to 
any object and thereby secure something bigger. A 
jar, for example, may be provided with a handle 
made of the same substance. 

Let us cite another example; that of a tower 
which can be considered an ultimate whole. Suppose 
that after its creation, some additions to it are made, 
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say, the putting up of a doll thereon. Let us ask 
whether that tower first erected exists even after the 
addition of the doll or whether it has perished. If it 
is the former, it cannot be an ultimate whole. If it is 
the latter, it would be against all experience. None 
perceives the disappearance of the former tower; nor 
can any reason be adduced therefor. It cannot be 
suggested that as in the case of the burning taper, 
here also the former tower perishes imperceptibly but 
that we have illusory perception of identity of the new 
with the old tower; beeause in the case of the taper, 
we perceive the diminution of the candle whereas in 
the case of the tower we do not perceive the tower 
perishing and being replaced by a similar one. 

Again if a small piece of cotton is taken out from a 
mass of cotton, we don’t see the diminution of the 
whole mass. But the Nyaya-Vaisfesika has, in accor¬ 
dance with his theory, to assume the destruction of the 
former and the production of a new mass of cotton, 
since the non-inherent cause (asaTnavdyi-kdrana)^ 
namely, 'amiu-samyoga* is destroyed and the material 
cause also is removed therefrom. But according to the 
theory of aggregation {sahghdtvvdda), when a part is 
added or removed as in a heap of grain, there is neither 
production nor destruction of a thing. 

In fact the theory that by taking a trivial portion 
away from an aggregate, the latter is destroyed and a 
new one produced, is against all reason; for in the 
different regions of the vast earth, some portions arc 
removed by different human agencies at all times. And 
on the Nyaya-Vaisfe§ika theory, destruction should be 
taking place at all times and in consequence of that 
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there would be no time for the reformation of the earth 
at all. Similarly in the vast expanse of the sea where 
the water is increasing and diminishing constantly, no 
destruction of the old nor the production of a new is 
possible. Thus there can be no whole distinct from 
the parts. 

4.17. The Unsoundness of the Theory of Production of 
Dyad and Triad 

The Nyaya-Vaisfegika theory of production of all 
objects between the two extremes of infinitesimal 
atoms [paramanu) at one end and all-pervasive sub¬ 
stances (vibhudravyani) like ether at the other end, is 
hardly convincing. According to them the first com¬ 
posite substance (prathamah avayaol) to be produeed is 
the dyad; ii is composed of two atoms. The conjunc¬ 
tion of two atoms is the non-inherent cause of a dyad. 
Like the atom, the dyad is also imperceptible. Three 
atoms, it is said, cannot combine because the multi¬ 
plicity of causes must lead to an object of perceptible 
magnituee, but the triad is defined as one which is 
made up of parts which are themselves endowed with 
parts, whereas the atoms are partless. Hence it is 
contended that the triad is produced out of three 
dyads and it is the first composite entity which is a 
product of visible magnitude {madhyamaparimdna). 
The dimension of a dyad, it is said, is not the product 
of the dimensions of its component parts, namely two 
atoms; for in that case its size would be larger than 
that of the atom, whereas, by hypothesis, the atom has 
a superior dimension {parimdna) (utkrstaih ca anoh 
amtaram-eva). Hence it is maintained by the Nyaya- 
Vai^e^ika, that the dimension of the dyad is the pro- 
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duct of the duality of the atoms composing it [paramdnu- 
dvaya-gata-dvitva-sahkhya). This duality of the two 
atoms is the result of the notion of addition {apeksd- 
buddkih, ayam ekah, ayam ekah; im.au dvau itydkdrikd). 
Since the atoms are imperceptible, the duality of atoms 
must be attributed to God's notion of addition, not 
any man’s. But on the ground that God's notion of 
addition {apeksd buddhi) is eternal it cannot be main¬ 
tained that duality (dvitva) will not perish in accor¬ 
dance with the dictum (duality and other numbers 
perish in the fourth ksana of its birth, in consequence 
of the extinction of its cause, namely, the notion of 
addition; but the God's notion of addition being held 
eternal, the duality and other numbers being positive 
productives (bhdva-kdrydni) are to perish for some 
other reason), 

Three dyads, according to the Nyaya-Vaisfesika, 
go to make a triad. Two triads are not enough to 
evolve a perceptible object for want of accumulation 
of parts (avayava-pracayah) and of the acquisition of 
the medium magnitude. The triad and its colour are 
perceptible—though its components, the dyads and 
their colour, are not. The argument that unless the 
component parts and their colour are perceptible, the 
composite 'whole' and its colour cannot be, can hardly 
be sustained. Though the dyads are not perceived and 
much less their colour, the triad may be perceived 
yellow with the colour of the sun light superimposed 
thereon,’" as in the case of a conch appearing yellow 
to a person with jaundiced eyes. Products bigger in 
size than the triad are evolved by the combination of 
parts without any limit being set to their number. 
While threefold causes (samavdyi^ asamavdyi, and 
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nimitta-kdrandni) are necessary for the production of 
positive products, for destruction one cause, namely, 
the instrumental cause {nimitta-kdrana) alone is held 
to be sufficient. 

4.18. Consideration of the Nydya-Vaiiesika View Regard¬ 
ing the Formation of Human and Other Bodies 

Having no other basis except the imagination of 
the Nyaya-Vaisre?ika, these theories are arbitrary and 
unacceptable to learned people like Vyasa, who up¬ 
hold the authority of the Vedas as supreme in these 
matters. It is unequivocally stated in the Brahma- 
sutras that although the Sahkhya doctrine propounded 
by Kapila goes against some principles enunciated by 
the Vedas, there are some aspects of their theory which 
are in accordance with them; therefore these are 
accepted by those taking their stand on the Vedas. 
But the statements of the Nyaya-Vaisresika are thorou¬ 
ghly unacceptable to those who are desirous of eternal 
bliss in the supreme world." 

Let us now examine the Nyaya-Vaisfegika theory 
concerning the human body and other physical 
objects. On the Nyaya-Vais^esika theory all bodies in 
the world have earth alone for their material consti¬ 
tuent though there is contact of other elements; but 
the latter do not constitute their component parts, in 
the sense in which earth is spoken of as the constituent. 
If we hnd in the bodies the characteristic qualities of 
other elements, it may be due to the presence of the 
contact of other elements with the constituent part of 
the earth. In the making of a pot from clay, for 
example, the contact of water is required only in this 
manner. Likewise in the make up of all bodies the 
other elements are mixed with only in this manner. 
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According to the Nyaya-Vaitfegika, two atoms of 
different elements, say, an atom of earth and an atom 
of water cannot form a dyad; for, these two atoms have 
three conspicuous common qualities, namely, colour, 
taste and touch, while one of them alone (the atom of 
earth) possesses odour. Even with regard to touch, 
there is similarity only in a broad general sense, since 
in each case, strictly speaking, there is a special kind 
of touch — in water, cool touch and in the earth, 
neither hot, nor cool touch — jale ^ita-spariah, prthiv- 
ydm-anusndSita-spariah). The combination of these 
two atoms cannot produce odour in the resultant. 
There is a rule that a quality in the composite sub- 
tance cannot arise, if it were not present in the two 
component parts.*’ Thus other elements, besides earth, 
cannot enter into the composition of objects, as their 
constituents, though their contact cannot be denied. 

Thus Vatsyayana while commenting on Nydya- 
sutra ''pdrthluam gundntaropalabdheh” (3-1-28) meaning 
“the body must be regarded as composed of the earth; 
because we find in it the distinctive quality (of the 
Earth),” says:— “The human body must be regarded 
as composed of Earth. Why? Because we find in it the 
distinctive quality of Earth. The Earth is endowed 
with odour and so is also the body — and inasmuch 
as water and other material substances are odourless, 
if the body were composed of them, it would be with¬ 
out odour. But as a matter of fact, the body could 
not form the receptacle of the soul’s activities, if it 
were built up with earth only, without being mixed 
with water, etc.; hence the body should be regarded as 
being built up by the mixture of all the five material 
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substances; the sutra does not deny the material con¬ 
tact or mixture (in the body) of the five substances.*” 

Ganganatha Jha commenting on the above sutra 
writes:— The contention that the body is composed of 
earth means that the earth alone is the material cause 
of the body. It does not deny the conjunction of water 
and other substances as it is invariably required for its 
production.” 

Now let us examine this theory. According to its 
the whole is just a collection of parts. It is possible for 
different elements to form a composite, as milk with 
water is conceived by all as a whole. Even Nyaya- 
Vaisfe?ika establishes gold as a whole constituted by 
the parts of earth and fire, since it possesses the quali¬ 
ties of weight, yellow colour etc. of earth which do 
not belong to the element fire. According to the Nyaya- 
Vaisfe§ika, they are superimposed on fire {tejah) from 
earthy parts that lie along with the parts of the ele¬ 
ment fire {tejah). The triple blending {trivrt-karana) 
referred to in the Vedas is for the purpose of making 
the composite possess a form and a name of its own. 
This triple blending {trivrt-karana) is based on the 
principle of constituting a whole {avayavi) with diffe¬ 
rent elements. If the production of a dyad from two 
different elements is denied and consequently the 
further develoaments too, then their theory goes against 
the Vedic statements. The Garbkopanisad states that 
the human body is composed of four kinds of food that 
which can be drunk, licked, sucked and eaten {peya- 
lehya-cosya-khddydni), and these are composed of 
earthern and watery parts. The smriis also refer to the 
body as eomposed of five elements. By grafting two 


*Ganganatha Jha’s translation. 
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different species of saplings, we often see, a tree is 
caused to grow. 

The Vi^i^tadvaita doctrine which does not accept 
the existence of a whole (avqyavi) distinct from the 
component parts, is not liable to the following charges 
that may be made against the Nyaya-Vaisfe§ika system. 

1. The Nyaya-Vais^esika holds that there is a 
category [paddrtha) or predicable entity called ‘genus* 
{jdti). The Visri^stadvaitin asks what that genus or 
generic attribute is in the case of the human body 
whieh is a compound of five elements — earth, water, 
fire, air and ether. 

2. Nor can it have a number of generic attri¬ 
butes of equal importance since there would then be 
‘cross division' {sdhkaryam) of generics which is con¬ 
demned by the Nyaya-Vais^esika. 

3. Nor can it be totally devoid of any generic 
attribute less comprehensive than *dravyatva\ for such 
an entity would then cease to be a *dravya\ 

4. Nor could there be a generic attribute pecu¬ 
liar and different from ’prlhivltva, jalatva, tejaspa and 
vdyutva* since that would amount to positing a tenth 
'dravya*. According to the Nyaya-Vaisfe^ika, there arc 
only nine kinds of substances (dravydni). 

As a matter of fact, there is no generic attribute 
(jdti) as a separate category as conceived by the 
Nyaya-Vaisfe^ika. According to the Visri^tadvaitin, a 
generic attribute is nothing but a configuration {sam- 
stkdna). 
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Moreover, though the five elements constitutes 
the human and other bodies, there will be no ‘cross¬ 
division’ of generic attributes, because the body may 
be an exceptionally peculiar category even as the body 
of Lord Narasimha. A similar explanation is given by 
the Nyaya-Vaisfesika with regard to the variegated 
colour (citra-rupa) of cloth. Different colours in the 
yarns produce a variegated colour in the whole, 
namely, a cloth. By the numerous yarns, a cloth, 
which according to the Nyaya-Vaitfegika, is totally of 
a different species, is generated and hence the rule that 
things cannot generate a new thing ehtirely distinct 
and different from its material cause, becomes null 
and void. 

Human and other bodies which are constituted 
of the five elements are said to be earthy by consi¬ 
deration of their being constituted mostly by earthy 
matter which manifests its characteristic properties 
such as weight, hardness, etc. in the bones, for ex¬ 
ample. It is impossible to deny the existence of 
watery and other elemental parts as well in human 
and other bodies, since they are made of blood, marrow 
etc. This contention has the approval of the Brahma- 
sutra '‘vaiiesydttu tadvddastadvadah** which means that 
human bodies are said to be constituted of earthy parts 
because earthy parts form the major portion of the 
human bodies. It is obvious in the case of a heap of 
rice mixed with a comparatively small quantity of 
sesame when the heap is called one of rice ignoring the 
sesame which is proportionately very little. A cot made 
of different kinds of wood, a tower built with different 
kinds of stone etc. are spoken of as made up of one 
particular material which forms the major part. Why 
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not give such an explanation in the case of all those 
which the Nyaya-VaiSe^ika denominates as composites? 

The Vis^istadvaitin contends that although there 
is no substance worthy of the name ‘composite’ and all 
the so-called composites are nothing but aggregations 
of similar parts, the thing found in the form of a mate¬ 
rial from which a product can be evolved in future, is 
called ‘element’ {bhuta)\ while a thing evolved from 
its material cause is called an ‘elemental product’ 
{bhautika). Or a thing that is found without evolving 
a product is said to be in its elemental state and the 
same, when it is in the state of a transformed product, 
is called an ‘elemental product’. The primordial thing 
(prakrti) when it is not evolving into any product, is 
said to be in ^samastyavasthd’, but when it is assuming 
various forms and names, it is said to be innumerable 
and in 'vyastyavasthd*. 

4.19. The Nydyd'Vaiiesika Criticism of the Satkdrya- 
odda and the Reply of the ViSistddvaitin 

Then arises the objection of the Nyaya-Vai^e^ika 
that if the material cause — the primordial matter 
(prakrti) is eternal, and if the various conditions in the 
same thing alone are said to be its effects, this view 
cannot be termed the ^satkdrya-vdda*. For, satkdryavdda 
really implies the presence of the effect prior to its 
production; e.g.^ oil in sesame seeds, rice in paddy and 
milk in the udder of the cow. In none of these can it 
be maintained that what is previously non-existent is 
brought out afresh. When the Visri^tadvaitin says that 
a state (avasthd) that did not exist before is brought into 
being at the subsequent stage, how can this view be 
called ^satkdryavdda* 
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This objection, it is obvious, is due to an ignorance 
of the Vki^tadvaitic doctrine which in this respect is 
quite different from the corresponding Sahkhya view. 
The Visfi^tadvaitin bases his stand entirely upon the 
Vedic texts and says that a substance already existing 
assumes different conditions, and with those new condi¬ 
tions the same substance is termed a product;’* as, for 
example, when a lump of clay is transformed into a jar, 
surely a shape that did not exist previously is brought 
about and the pre-existent entity with the new shape 
it has taken, is known as the effect. This doctrine is 
also in accord with our everyday experience. 

4.20, Consideration of the Function of the Sense Organs^ 
Eye and Ear 

There are some schools of philosophy which 
maintain that it is wrong on the part of the Nyaya- 
Vaisfe^ika to state that the eye proceeds to the object 
which is seen. They hold (as against the Nyaya - Vaisfe- 
sika) that the visual sense {caksurindriya) remains 
where it is while apprehending a distant object. They 
argue as follows:— If the eye were to go to the place 
of the object, the eye would be unable to comprehend 
anything that is bigger than itself in size. A small knife 
can cut only small things like nails, but it cannot cut a 
log of wood which would require an axe. Besides there 
could, on that view, be no comprehension of a branch 
of a tree which is nearby and of the moon simultane¬ 
ously. Against this criticism, the Nyaya-Vais'esika 
gives the following answer:— Since there can be no 
apprehension in the absence of contact with the object 
apprehended, the eye do<°s go out and that it is specially 
fitted to cover the distance with remarkable speed. 
Hence the sense-organs must be assumed to cause their 
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respective cognitions only by their actually going ot 
those places, the distance being immaterial. 

According to the Vis^i^tadvaitin the sense-organs 
are the products of the *sdttvikdhafikdra* and not of the 
five gross elements, but with their powers heightened by 
the respective elements that enter upon their functions. 
While the Nyaya-Vaisfegika says that the sense of vision 
is capable of actually travelling long distances in order 
to have the contact of the objects, the Visfigtadvaitin 
says that the functioning (vrtti) of the eye goes out to 
establish contact with the objects in however distant a 
place it might be. The v;tti is the movement of the 
elements which infuse heightened power in the senses. 

The vrtti of the eye is not obstructed while it passes 
through a transparent medium like water, crystal or 
glass and hence the object on the other side of trans¬ 
parent medium becomes perceived. As the smell of 
musk spreads far and wide even from within a closed 
box, so the vrtti too can pass through a medium, but 
like light, this also travels only in straight lines. More¬ 
over, it, like the lustre of light, ceases to travel the 
moment the eyes are closed. When we look at our face 
in a mirror, the vrtti of our own eyes turns back and 
thus causes the contact leading to perception. 

In the case of the ears, the Nyaya-Vai^egika would 
explain that sound travels to the ear in a series in the 
manner of water-waves or of the buds of the Kadamba 
tree, until it reaches the ear. But he forgets the fact 
that sound having no physical frame is incapable of 
travelling in this way. If the fragrance of a flower 
from a far-ofT place pleases our noses, it is due to the 
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wind that can carry even the smallest particles from 
the flower. Here the Nyaya-Vaisfe§ika himself contends 
that fragrance with its substratum is carried by the 
wind. Nor is it possible to say that like the eyes, the ear 
too goes to the place where the sound is produced; for 
the sense organ of the ear, is ether limited, according 
to the Nyaya-Vaisfe^ika, by the external construction 
of the ear and if it goes to the place of its objects, it 
ceases to be ear. 

Here Vehkatanatha states briefly the views of some 
of the followers of the Sankhya school. According to 
them, the sense-organ of hearing functions in the same 
way as the other sense-organs through their respective 
vrttis. The ear or the organ of hearing is a product of 
saitvikdhahkdra and not of any element. But when it 
is stimulated to a high degree of activity by ether 
{dkdSa) which has the power {dpydyana-iakti), the sense 
of hearing acquires its own vrtti and it is through this 
vrtti that sound is perceived. The Sahkhya holds that 
a substance that is capable of being transformed may 
change either by its very nature or by the element 
that activates it to a high degree. The sense-organs of 
sound called the ear comes into contact with its object, 
namely, sound, through its vrtti acquired in the manner 
mentioned before. The Sahkhyas proceed further and 
hold, on the basis of what they call common experience, 
that the ear, the sense organ of hearing (and not the 
element, ether) functions in such a manner that its vrtti 
or operation goes to the place where the sound is gene¬ 
rated and apprehends sound, and along with it, the 
place or object from which the sound arises. That is 
why, they state, we feel and say “the sound of the 
drum,” the sound of the bamboo that is split, etc. If 
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the spreading of vrtti from the organ of hearing to the 
place whence the sound arises is not admitted, they ask 
— how would it be possible to apprehend not only the 
sound but also the place of its origin, the drum the 
bamboo and the like? Thus, according to the Sankhyas, 
the vrtti of the ear, the organ of hearing, proceeds from 
the ear and comes into contact with the sound and 
likewise, the place or object from which it originates. 
It is in this way that perception is caused of sound and 
its substratum (the drum, the bamboo etc). The inten¬ 
sity or degree of clearness in hearing or the perception 
of sound depends upon the degree or intimateness of 
contact between the vrtti and the sound. 

4.21. Criticism of the Sdhkhya Theory 

This theory is not tenable. It is well-known that 
a person who is near the place of the origin of a sound 
hears it sooner than one who stands at a great distance 
from it. When a drum is beaten, Vehkatanatha points 
out, a person just near it hears the sound almost instant¬ 
aneously while one standing a furlong off hears it only 
after the lapse of some seconds. Again if at that time 
the wind blows from the place of generation of the 
sound in the direction of the person who hears it, the 
apprehension of the sound takes place sooner than if 
the wind blows in the opposite direction. So also when 
a sound is generated outside the house, the people inside 
the house do not hear it so distinctly as those who are 
outside. 

4.22. ViSis^dvaitin's View 

These facts of common experience can be explain¬ 
ed satisfactorily only if we admit that the sound itself 
moves and not the sense-organ or its vrtti. Like light. 
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sound, it is true, cannot move from one place to another 
as it has no physical form. But the Visfi^tadvaitin ex¬ 
plains the movement of sound as follows:— Just as 
odour or fragrance moves from one place to another 
along with the pollen of the flower which is its sub¬ 
stratum, sound travels from one place to another along 
with its substratum, the air. When Yamunacarya says 
in his Atmasiddhi^ “sound, colour, the light of the sun 
and the lustre of a gem are different from the objects 
possessing them as they have movement,” what he 
means is not that sound and fragrance travel by them¬ 
selves but that they are borne with their substratum.” 

Moreover the phenomenon of echo strengthens 
this theory of sound movement with its substratum. A 
loud sound produced in a cave or the wall of a temple 
strikes against the opposite wall and causes an echo, 
which may be explained only on the basis of sound 
having a physical form, because of its being accompa¬ 
nied by its substratum. Echo is caused by the violent 
contact of sound with its substratum against the wall. 


So it is the air that must be held as the substratum 
of sound. At the time of beginning the chanting of the 
Vedas, the following hymns are prescribed to be chanted 
and they assert that the sound is of air.” *‘I bow to 
Thee, O Air! Thou art the Brahman that is actually per¬ 
ceived {Veda is termed as iabda-brahman). 1 am going to 
chant Thee, the perceptible Brahman.” Here the air 
itself is conceived to be transformed into Veda (sound). 
The same Veda is described as the breath of Brahman.” 
The air itself is considered svara, in a verse of the 
Visnu-purdna.*' 
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4.23. The Nature of the Soul according to the Nydya- 
Vaiiesika School 

With regard to the soul or spirit {dtman)^ the 
Nyaya-Vaisfe^ika maintains that it is omnipresent 
(vibhu), that it is not self-luminous and that after libe¬ 
ration from the bondage of sarhsdra, it has no know¬ 
ledge of any kind and remains like a piece of stone. 
They hold that as it is not self-luminous, it is appre¬ 
hended with the help of its attribute or quality, viz^f 
knowledge, in the same way as other non-self-luminous 
objects like a jar are apprehended with the help of 
their qualities. According to them, pleasure during 
sarhsdra is invariably accompanied by pain and that 
after liberation {mukti) the soul has neither pain nor 
pleasure nor any other kind of knowledge. 

The soul is omnipresent, here, there and every¬ 
where throughout the universe. The *adrsia* otherwise 
called ‘dharma' and ‘adharma* — the unseen potentia¬ 
lities remain in the soul; and it being a common auxi¬ 
liary cause of things, in company with other particular 
causes, causes things to come into being in places near 
or remote. Hence a medicine, prepared in America, 
is a product of the adrsta-dharma — of a person who is 
going to take it to cure his disease; and a knife made 
in Sheffield is a product of the adrsta-adharma — of a 
person who is going to be injured by the knife. 

The Vedic statement, ^satyam jmnam anantam 
brahma,’ or ^vijndnam yajnam tanute* does not mean the 
identity of knowledge with the soul. The words 
and z;(;^dn (2 mean only the substratum of knowledge. 
The liberation of a soul takes place at the destruction 
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of the twentyone pains, and it is a state like that of a 
stone which is unconscious of any pleasure or pain. 
As pleasure is invariably accompanied by pain, souls 
are denied — according to the Nyaya-Vaisfesika—all 
pleasures, even though the scriptures categorically 
state that souls enjoy transcendental bliss at the time 
of their emancipation. 

4.24. ViHstddvaitin's View on the Nature of the Soul in 
Bondage and the Liberated Soul 

These contentions of the Nyaya-Vaisfegika does 
not have the Vedic authority. We see the Vedic 
statements sometimes identifying knowledge with the 
soul and sometimes ascribing knowledge to the soul as 
an attribute. As both statements are valid and 
could not be opposed to each other, we should seek to 
effect a reconciliation between them. The soul is 
knowledge as well as the substratum or possessor of 
knowledge. This is how the Visfi?tadvaitins recon¬ 
cile these two apparently contradictory scriptural 
statements. To be conscious means to be cognized as 
‘I’ without the help of the attributive knowledge 
{dharmabhuta-jndna) which comprehends external as 
well as internal objects and its own self. This attri¬ 
butive knowledge too is eternal but has the potency 
of contracting and expanding. When the souls are 
subject to birth and death, attributive knowledge is in 
a contracted stage and its operation is limited. But 
when the self is liberated from samsdra it becomes 
capable of comprehending everything as is the know¬ 
ledge of the supreme Being itself. So long as the 
souls are bound by karma, their knowledge is limited 
and they cannot have omniscience. Thus the soul 
23 
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can be identical with knowledge and at the same 
time be a seat of knowledge in consonance with the 
Vedic statements of both types. Neither the sentient 
being nor the attributive knowledge requires any 
other knowledge for its own comprehension, as both 
happen to be self-luminous. When we are asleep, the 
attributive knowledge ceases to operate and hence we 
are not conscious of anything else. The sentient 
being on account of its being self-luminous is conscious 
of its own self as‘I’. This can be proved from the 
recollection after waking from sleep in the manner ‘I 
had pleasant sleep till I woke up*. This means that 
‘I’-cognition alone was continuing when it was asleep. 

As a matter of fact the soul, at the time when a 
man is asleep, takes rest in the lap of the supreme 
Being which dwells in the heart of each individula 
with the name of ‘inner controller’ {antarydmi) — one 
of the five forms of the supreme Being. Just like a trea¬ 
sure below the ground upon which we tread again and 
again, being unconscious of its presence there, we take 
rest in the ‘inner controller’ when we feel very much 
exhausted, and this (taking rest) is sleep.” 

The NySya-Vaisfegika states that the self or soul 
possesses knowledge but is not knowledge, that is, they 
hold that it is not self-luminous. During samsdra, 
according to them, the soul is cognised by the know¬ 
ledge in the same way as other objects, external and 
internal, are cognised. When liberation {mukti) takes 
place, they maintain that the soul is deprived of know¬ 
ledge and other such qualities and becomes free of 
pleasure and pain. The self is, according to them, 
exactly like non-sentient stone in the state of mukti. 
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This view is against the Vedic statements which 
unequivocally affirm that souls are self-luminous. The 
soul is, according to scriptures, like a burning lamp, 
not in need of something else to prove its own exis¬ 
tence. It is ever shining as T’ and its existence need 
not be proved by any other illuminating agent such 
as knowledge. Does any one require his knowledge 
to cognize other knowledge when it is prevailing? 
Thus it follows from the Vedas that both the soul and 
its quality, the attributive knowledge, are self-lumi¬ 
nous. The nature of comprehension and of self¬ 
luminosity are common features of the soul and its 
quality of attributive knowledge. The soul, however, 
though it possesses the nature of comprehension, can¬ 
not comprehehd any other thing than itself while its 
attributive knowledge can comprehend other things 
also. Self-luminosity means that it does not require 
anything else for its own illumination. As a conse¬ 
quence of this fact, the soul is denominated as jnCtna 
and vijndna. This self-luminosity of the soul does 
not stand in the way of its having knowledge as its 
quality. The quality is termed by the VisfigtSdvai- 
tins, as an attributive knowledge and it it is this 
knowledge which illumines everything to the soul. On 
this score, the soul is said to be a *jndtd’ or 'jnah’. 
The attributive knowledge when it is brought about 
by the function of sense organs makes the soul cons¬ 
cious of the various sense objects, while the know¬ 
ledge is self-luminous. As this is liable to expansion 
and contraction due to past karma, the bound souls 
have no omniscience and their knowledge is limited in 
various degrees in accordance with their past karma. 
The attributive knowledge is said to be a dravya, or 
substance which is defined as one that is liable to chan- 
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ges in itself. The supreme Being and the liberated 
souls have their attributive knowledge in all its fullness 
and are omniscient since they have no karma of any 
kind that can limit the free expansion of attributive 
knowledge. 

The attributive knowledge makes the soul cons¬ 
cious of external and internal objects, prompts the 
body to act in response to its findings and thus 
subjects the soul to the experience of pleasure or pain. 
Inwardness (pratyaktva) is a peculiar feature of the 
soul. It means that the luminosity of the soul is for 
the sake of its own illumination {svasmai svayam- 
prakdSa), whereas the luminosity of the attributive 
knowledge results in benefit to the soul which takes 
necessary action after the above knowledge comes 
into existence and derive the benefits; and so the 
attributive knowledge is called *pardk’ that is luminous 
for somebody else, since its luminosity benefits others, 
namely, the soul, its substratum, and never benefits 
itself {svdiraydya bhdsamdna). 

The Vi^igtadvaitin upholds the supreme authority 
of the scriptures and has therefore to confine himself 
in the course of explaining his doctrine strictly to 
Vedic statements. His views must never go against 
the Vedic texts. As a consequence of this he considers 
the souls to be infinitesimally small (anu). The size of 
the soul is described to be as small as one-ten-thou¬ 
sandth part of the sharp edge of the tail of a grain of 
paddy, but at the same time it can be stated as im¬ 
measurable and all-comprehensive with its conspi¬ 
cuous attributive knowledge which spreads like the 
lustre of a light though it occupies a small place." 
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Since knowledge is the conspicuous and outstanding 
quality of the soul, the soul is sometimes called by that 
quality, the knowledge. 

As the invariable experience of all human beings 
is to the effect ‘I do know’, the knowledge must be 
held a quality quite distinct from its substratum the 
‘I*. The Vedic statements such as *‘jdnati eva ayam 
pUTUsah" correspond to the above experience and con* 
firm the distinction between the self and its attributive 
knowledge. 

As some other Vedic texts identify the soul with 
knowledge, the soul is to be held to have the nature of 
knowledge as well in order to maintain the validity of 
this type of Vedic texts. 


NOTES 

1. jala-sarya-maricistham yat-sUkfmath drSyate rajahl 
pralhamam tatpramd^dnath trasartnuriti smrtahl / 

2. fatkena-yugapad-yogdt paramdnoh fad-athSaldj 
fattndm samdna-deiatoe pindah sydd atiumdtrakahl I 

3. buddhiSca ekapi aneka>visay& dfsta ifti ca. niraibii 
ca si pratyekam kirtsnyena amiato va visaylkuryit? na idyah; 
anyinullekha-prasangit. na dvitiyah; niraihiatvldeva tatra 
cet kaicit samidhih, a^usvapi tathi syat. 

4. visayitvaih hi am^inapeksatayaiva drstam; na hi 
anyato’pi tasya anyathi dfstih. ato yathopalambham ekavat 
aneko’pi visaya ekasyibuddheh. avayavy-irambhaka-saiiiyo* 
gastu tvayi’pi na kvacit aih§a-nirapeksa uktah. kvacit vile* 
si^gikire niyimakibhivah — S. S. p. 19. 
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5« dravyanam ekatra samavayena samana-deiatam 
vyasedhamo natu samyogena. samavayena hi saniana«de^at^ 
sthaulya<paripandhin!; yatha gandha-rupa-rasa-spar^ab 
samana-de^ah na sthaulyam arabhante. tat kasya hetoh? 
esam amurtanam samana-df^a-samavayat. murtastu spar^a- 
vantah samavayena asamana-deiah paraspara-sarhyogino 
yadi sthaulyam arabhante kirn badhyate? — Nyaya-vdrtika- 
tdtparya^iikd (Chaukbamba Press) p. 651. 

6. niravayavesu tu vilva-vyaptaikatattva-vadinaste 
tannibandhana bhaga-klptir-alakya. tad*upadhi-samyogattu 
syadapi yadi, tatrapi am^anam^a-vikalpaksobho’tilaiighyeta. 
atassarve digupadhisamyoganam-paramanusu khatham- 
aupadhika-bhagabheda’padakatvam? S. S. p. 19« 

7. avayavy-arambhaka-sarbyogastu na kvacid arhla- 
nirapeksa uktah; kvacid vi^esangikare niyamakabhavah. 
S. S. p. 19. 

8. adhikavayavarabdhatvam nyunavayavarabdhatvam 
ca parimanataratamya-prayojakam. 

9. anvamidndfh anantatve gamtrndm tad aiikramahl 
kaddpi na sydt kith nasydt vegdtiiaya-vaibhavdtl j 
dyumaner dtapas sarpan udayddri-iikhdmanehj 
taUk§anam kith na nirbhdti paicimddruiikhandakahji 

S, S. p. 20. 

10. sad-eva saumya idamagre asit, Chdndogya Upani^ad, 

6 . 2 . 1 . 

11. na anyo avayavi avayavebhyah, gurutvantara- 
karyagrahanat, jV*. K. p. 233. 

12. dravya- samahara-gurutvavadharanat. yadidam 
bhavata manyate dvi-palam panca-palamiti; na atra k^rya- 
karana-gurutve avadharyete kintu acaramad aparamano^ca 
dravya-samaharo unniyate tatra, manusyadharmano na 
yuktam vaktum-iyat karana-gurutvamiyat karya-gurutvam 
iti. N. V. p. 235. 
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13. patrasya hi kundalitasya namantaram dfstam. 
aaphalaSca avasthantarena karaka-vyaparah. na tu atra 
avayavy-antarotpattih; akuncanaprasarana-padma-sahkoca- 
vikasadisu api tat-kalpana-prasangat. na caekena avayavena 
avayavy-arambhah; asamavayikaranasambhavat. avayava- 
yava-samyogastatra asamavayi-karanam iti cet-na, tasya 
anyarthatvat. anyatha am^unaih tantuvat patairayatvam-api 
syat. S. S. p. 22. 

14. pufva-siddka pataissdfdham tantubhih pata^sambhavel 
pata-panktis samiksyeta kramadiddhikya-idlinij j 
prdk siddhdndm patadindm uttaroitara-janmanil 
ahetuko vindiaica sthira-pak§e nayujyateH 

na ced, upalambha-viruddha-vina^a-santati kalpana- 
prasangah. evarh eka-dvi-try-aditantvapakarsanada^ayam 
api khanda-paramparotpatti-na^aparamparotpatti-klptih kli- 
statara S. S. p. 23, 

15. katham tarhi caramadi'tantvapakarsane alpatara- 
tamadi'patopalambha iti cet; pratibandhaka-vigame avas* 
thiia-samyogebhyah khanda-patotpatteh. adyadi-tantvapa- 
karsane tvaya’pi c^aiva ritir-anusartavya; anyatha dvi-tantu- 
kadi-pata-paryanta-samasta karya-vina^e khanda-patanutpa- 
ttau ca tantvatiriktaih na kihcid upalabhyeta. K, V. 

16. tvamapi vibhunam anunam ca nityanam-api hetu- 
bhedair avasthantarapattim angikarosi. aarva-dravyasvarupa- 
nityatvaih tad-avaathabedam ca vadatam-api tatha kim na 
syat? samyuktavasthapi hi parinimah. katham tarhi nityi- 
nitya-vibhagah? itthath dravya-tad-avasthayostathabhavS,d- 
eva, dravya-vivaksayam tu avastha-vUista-vesena anityatva- 
vyavahara iti. S, S, p. 23. 

dravyc anityala-vyavaharah Sikhi-nyayena vi^ista-vc?cna 
iti arthah. A.D*, I. p. 231. 
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17. tatra ekam anirambhakam; avayava-saibyogi* 
nupapattau asamaviyi-kiranabbfivkt. 

18. yadi avayavi na asti, sarvasya grahapam oa upapa* 
dyate. kim tat aarvam? dravya-guQa-karma-8imanya*vi£e^a' 
samaviyah. katham k^tvi? paramaQu>samavasth&nam tavat 
darlana-vi^ayo na bbavati atindriyatvad anunim. dravyanta* 
ram ca avayavibbutam darlanavi$ayo na asti...tena sarvasya 
grahanSt paiy&mo asti dravyantarabbuto avayavi iti> jV. B. 
pp. 276-7. 

19. sarvam idam ghatadikam-purvahne mfttikaiva 

&s!t. 

28, dfiyameva hi iloka-rupam iropyapiiijarah trasa- 
rei;iuh avalokyate — Udayana. 

21. aparigrahSLcca atyantam-anapeksS— Brahma-sHtra, 
2-2-16. 

kapila-pak^asya iruti-nyaya-virodba-parityaktasySpi sat- 
k&rya-v§.d&din& kvacidamie vaidikaih parigraho asti; asya tu 
kanida-paksasya kenapi amiena aparigrah&t, anupapannat- 
vicca anapek$aiva nih^reyas&rtbibhih karyi — S. B. II, p. 87 

22. kirana-gunasya kevalasya na arambhakatvam 
M. V. p. 455. 

23. parthivam guriantaropalabdbeh, M. S. (3*1-27) 
p. 481. 

tatra manu$am iariram parthivam kasmat? gun&ntaro- 
palabdheb. gandhavati prtbivi, gandhavat ca iariram. 
ab&dinam-agandbatvit tat-prakfti agandbam sy&t. na tu 
idam-ab&dibirasam (ktayS pftbivyi irabdham cestendriy&r- 
tb&irayabb&vena kalpate ityatab panc&nkdi bhutSnam saiii- 
yoge sati lariram bbavati. bhuta-saibyogo hi mithah paiici 
n&m na nisiddha iti. V. B, p. 482. 

24. purvasiddbadravyasya sidbyivastbi-viSesa eva 
satk&ryavadah. 
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24. ^abda-gandha-suryaloka-ratnaprabhadayo dharmy- 
ativartino gatimint^ca ity&tmasiddhi-v&kyc ^abdo gandha- 
iabdavat S^raya-laksakah. S. S. p. 49 

25. namasti-vdyo; tvamveva pratyak^am brahma asi; 
tvameoa pratyak§am brahma uadi^dmu 

26. iasya ha vd etasya mahato bhutasya nihivasitath 
etad yad^rg'^vedah... 

27. venu-randhra^vibhedena bhcdah §a4jddi-safhjnitahl 
abheda-vyapino vdyos-tathd*sau paramdtmanahlj 

28. tad-yatha hiranya-nidhim nihitam ak^etrajnah 
upari upari sancaranto na vindeyurevam- 

imdh sarvdh prajdh aharahar-gacchantyah 
etam brahma^lokam na vindante. anrtena hi 
pratyuihdh. — CA. Up.^ 8. 3. 2. 

29. vdldgra-iatabhdgasya satadhd kalpitasya caj 
eko bhdgassa vijneyah sa ca dnantydya kalpateU 
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THE SYSTEM OF ADVAITA 

5.1. The Appearance of the Universe — a Mere Illusion 

5.1.1 The Vedic Statements and Inference Prove the 
Reality of Brahman Alone 

On the strength of scriptural statements such as 
**sad eva saumya, idamagra dsit" **ekam eva advitiyam 
brahma" and “no iha ndndsti kincana** etc. The Advaitin 
asserts that there is only one real thing namely, 
Brahman and that all other things which appear before 
our eyes, are unreal, being of the nature of transient 
phenomena. So also by quoting the epithet, '*advitiya", 
that is, that has none as second, applied to Brahman 
in the Upanisad, the Advaitin maintains that Brahman 
is devoid of attributes and in support of his conten¬ 
tion, he cites the authority of Vedic texts like *‘nirgu- 
nam niranjanam niskalam niskriyam Sdntamf etc. 
Further he seeks to prove the unreality of the universe 
by the following inference.' All things other than 
Brahman are unreal because they are different from 
Brahman, like the shell-silver. The falsity of the silver 
seen in the shell is obvious. Falsity is defined as 
“Something that is apprehended as if it were real but 
is capable of being dispelled by the cognition of the 
real object."’ When one mistakes a rope for a snake, 
an inexplicable serpent is, according to the Advaitin^ 
created temporarily and this impression will disappear 
by the apprehension of the reality of the rope, i.e.^ 
that it is a rope and not a snake. The Advaitin states 
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that in the state of bondage or samsdra, the world is 
perceived illusorily on Brahman, the only Reality and 
that release from bondage (mukti) consists in the right 
apprehension that Brahman alone is real, and that the 
universe which we see around us is a false or illusory 
imposition on Brahman. As a snake is falsely superim¬ 
posed in a rope, so in Brahman, which alone is real, is 
superimposed the universe, and this will disappear the 
moment the nature .and reality of Brahman is appre¬ 
hended even as the snake in the rope disappears, when 
the reality of the basis, namely the rope is known as 
rope. It is ignorance that makes one mistake a rope 
for a snake; so does ignorance (avidya) make one see 
the universe in Brahman even though the universe 
has no real existence. 

This ignorance (avidya) held by some as a nega¬ 
tive entity in the shape of negation of knowledge and 
by some others as a positive entity has been elabora¬ 
tely discussed in another chapter. The doctrine of 
avidya or mdyd is the very life-blood of the Advaita. 
In fact, far too much prominence is given to this con¬ 
cept of ignorance to establish the doctrine that every¬ 
thing other than Brahman is unreal and has no real 
existance of its own unlike Brahman. Vedic autho¬ 
rity is claimed therefore, as it seems to have been 
referred to in almost all the Upanisads. References in 
the scriptures are with regard to the ignorance that 
prevails in the shape of the empirical world. 

5,1.2 Advuitin's Explanation of How an Illusion Takes 
Place 

The Advaitin holds that in consonance with such 
Vedic references to Brahman and the universe, the 
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inevitable conclusion is that Brahman alone is real and 
that everything else is merely phenomenal. Removal 
of the products of ignorance is possible only through 
tattva-jndna. A snake that is falsely apprehended in a 
rope cannot be killed with a stick, but only by under¬ 
standing the absence of the real snake by the apprehen¬ 
sion of the identity of the base as rope. If there is no 
snake, it may be asked how we are to account for the 
illusion for such a sensation? According to the Advai- 
tin, there must be one objective counterpart, transient 
though it be, with which the eyes attain a contact, 
when the internal organ {antahkarana) flows to that 
object, and assumes its form through its vrtti, even as 
the water from a tank flows into a field and assumes 
the same shape as the held, which may be a square or 
of any other shape. 

5.1.3 Origination or Evolution of Indefinable Things 

This transformation of the inner organ into the 
shape of the object, called vrtti causes the perception 
of an object, when the intelligence qualified by the 
psychosis {antahkarana-vrttyavacchinna caitanya) coin¬ 
cides with the object intelligence [visaydvacchinnacai- 
tanya). This does not, however, provide a convincing 
solution to the problem because one may ask how the 
eyes could have contact with a snake, when a snake 
did not actually exist but only a rope, and how the 
internal organ could transform itself into the object, 
namely, the snake, to cause the perception of the 
snake. The snake in the rope is evolved not by the 
constituent parts of snake as we see in the empirical 
world, but by the one indefinable and unique {anirvaca- 
nlya), neither real because it is capable of being sub- 
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lated, nor unreal because it is an object of cognition 
{sad asad-vilaksana). The defect in the eyes, which 
having the contact of the rope, causes the peculiar vrtti 
of the internal organ to pass through the defective eyes, 
to envelop the object before us. In that vrtti which is 
held to be very near and to have plain and smooth 
surface, the consciousness limited by the objoct before 
{idam-avacchinna-caitanya) becomes reflected. By the 
above process the consciousness limited by the vrtti 
and the self-same consciousness limited by the internal 
organ {pramdtr caitanya) become one, and the cons¬ 
ciousness that is limited py the object, namely rope 
which is enveloped by ignorance {avidya) is transfor¬ 
med into snake, and thus an indefinable (anirvaniya) 
snake is effected. As it is the effect of an avidya belong¬ 
ing to a particular person, the snake in the rope 
cannot be apprehended by others. In the same way, 
the Advaitin contends, the universe is superimposed 
on the pure intellect which is identical with the only 
real absolute Brahman. 

5.1.4 Vedic Statements Classified 

We will now examine the doctrine and arguments 
of the above statements of the Advaitin. From certain 
texts to the scriptures such as “This, my friend, existed 
only as sat in the beginning,” “There is Brahman alone 
without a second,” “There is no variety here of any 
kind.”’ To say that Brahman alone is real and that 
everything else is unreal is unwarranted. Unless one 
tries to know the spirit and the intention of these 
sentences one is sure to be confused and to arrive at 
wrong conclusion. Of course, there are Vedic state¬ 
ments that seem to deny qualities and even the entities 
themselves other than Brahman; but there are others. 
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and these in far greater number, which unequivocally 
proclaim the existence of qualities in Brahman and 
also of entities other other than Brahman. 

The statements found in the Upanisads may be 
divided into three classes: There are those which 
assert absolute distinction among sentients, non-senti- 
ents and the supreme Being, called ' There 

are others speaking of the identity of all things 
with Brahman called abheda-irutis'^ and there are some 
other texts suggesting that the relationship between 
the sentients and non-sentients on the one hand and 
Brahman on the other is that of the body and the 
soul; these texts are called by the Visfi?tadvairins as 
ghataka-&Tutis* 

5.1.5 The Three Types of Vedic Texts Represent the 
Doctrine of the Three Schcools of Vedanta 

If the first group of passagssis alone accepted as 
true, the other two groups will have to be rejected as 
false. So also if we accept only the second group the 
other passages will have to b * ignored as having no 
validity. Thus the authority of some passages as 
against others will have t) bj overlooked. It may 
well be asked: ‘‘What is your reason for preferring 
only one group of texts and rejecting the others? Why 
should not the reverse be done by your opponents?” 

Is there no way of interpreting the meaning of 
these seemingly inconsistent Vedic statements without 
questioning their validity? The Visigtadvaitin con¬ 
tends that the third group of passages referred to as 
ghataka-irutis provide a key for such an interpretation 
as it will reconcile all the passages and not deny the 
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validity of any one group. The three types represent 
the doctrines of the three schools of Vedanta respecti¬ 
vely. The first group of Vedic statements is upheld 
as of paramount validity by the Dvaitins, the second 
by the Advaitins. Those who rely on the third category 
and seek to interpret the first two categories in the 
light of the third are called Vis^i^tadvaitins. The stand 
of the Vis^iftadvaitins is succinctly brought out in a 
verse.’ 

5.1.6 Relation between Brahman and Universe Explained 

According to the Visri§tadvaitin, the universe is 
real and the supreme Being is not devoid of qualities, 
as against Advaitin’s view. From the innumerable 
Vedic statements, supported and elaborated by the 
Purdnas and other similar literature, Brahman is held 
to be playing the role of a soul to the universe which 
is said to be His body. In fact, this body-soul relation¬ 
ship between the universe and Brahman is elaborately 
set forth in unequivocal terms. 

The soul in the bodies of all sentient beings, is the 
supporter {adhara) and is the controller (niyantd) as 
also one who uses the body for his own pleasure and 
satisfaction The body is inseparable from the 

soul (for it ceases to be a body when it is separated), 
is completely under the control of the soul, and it 
stands for the benefit of and entirely dependent on the 
soul. In the same way, all sentient and non-sentient 
beings form the body of Brahman, and hence all their 
activities are for Brahman. This being so, all state¬ 
ments in the scriptures, that seem to speak of a single 
real being are to be interpreted as referring to Brahman 
with the universe as His body. As a matter of fact. 
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nothing else exists apart from this real being, Brahman. 
The second category of statements which affirm the 
existence of difference between the supreme Being on 
the one hand, and the sentient beings and non-sentient 
matter on the other, refer to the distinction which 
exists between (i) Brahman as the inner soul of all 
beings and all things and (ii) these beings and things 
which are, as it were. His bodies, inseparable from 
Him, and hence spoken of as being one with Him. It 
will be observed that in such an interpretation which 
is reasonable and legitimate, there is no ignoring of any 
scriptural statements as against others which are held 
valid. 

As Udayana says, any interpretation of a sentence 
in a passage without reference to the context (that isi 
without consideration of the previous and later senten¬ 
ces) will lead a person to wrong understanding;' the 
statements favourable to the Advaitin cannot be 
considered without comprehending the underlying 
meaning as given expression to in the innumerable 
Vedic statements which attribute qualities to Brahman. 

5.1.7 UtsaTgdpavdda-nydya and Not Apaceheda-nydya 
Could be Applied in the Context of Saguna-Nirguna Srutis 

Then these two descriptions of Brahman, mutually 
contradictory but occurring in the same Veda, require 
to be interpreted without invalidating one or the other, 
and without stating that the one sublates the other. 
As already stated, the Advaitin declares that the 
passages denying attributes in Brahman sublate those 
that affirm the existence of qualities by resorting to 
the principle of interpretation called apaccheda-nydya. 
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The Vis^i^tadvaitin and the Dvaitin, as has been poin¬ 
ted out before, state that the principle of apaccheda 
does not apply to this context, and that other prin¬ 
ciples of interpretation like the upakrama-nydya are 
alone appropriate. The Vi^istadvaitin’s attempt is at 
reconciliation of these apparently contradicting state¬ 
ments by the rule of “general and exceptional state¬ 
ments” {utsarga-apavdda-nyaya). The negative state¬ 
ments that are supposed to deny HI gunas in Brahman 
are the “general” ones, and they are incapable of 
sublating the positive statements. As an illustration, 
we may cite the instance of the general ban on injuring 
to life {na himsydt sarvd bhutdni) which cannot, however, 
sublate the exception to the rule, enjoining the sacrifice 
of a goat in the sacrifice of agnlsomiya. The consensus 
of opinion among all schools is that the general state¬ 
ment contrasts itself to the extent necessary to permit 
the particular prescription of the killing of a goat in 
agnlsomiya sacrifice, and hence the general ban (on 
injury to sentient beings) applies to the other injuries 
alone and not to that at the sacrificial altar. Similarly 
in the statement *paiund yajeta' the word 'paiu' does 
not mean all quadrupeds but a goat in consideration 
of a subordinate statement ‘chdgo od mantra-varndV 
that determines the meaning of the word 'paSu\ The 
general term 'paiu* here means a particular quadruped, 
the goat in consonance with the other statement, 
chdgasya vapdydh. Moreover the fact that general 
statements sometimes mean particular objects is known 
to us in our daily experience. If the master asks his 
servant, ‘Bring the cow” {gdm dnaya), the latter imme¬ 
diately brings a particular cow from the manger and 
does not go to the fair to purchase a new one — by the 
general rule that “Even a general term denoting 
25 
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substance means the one that is near at hand.” The 
negative statements deny in Brahman the existence of 
all imperfections that are very often encountered in 
human beings and sometimes even in celestial beings. 
The Veda first denies all imperfections in Brahman and 
in the same breath speaks about His exalted qualities 
e.g., apakata-pdpmd vijaro vimrtyuh viSokah vijighatsdh 
apipdsah satyakdmah satyasahkalpah. Any dispassionate 
student will be able to see that there is no contradic¬ 
tion between these two types of statements. As a 
matter of fact, the word 'nirgunam* does not mean total 
denial of all qualities — virtues and vices alike. It 
means only the denial of the second, viz> sattva, rajas 
and tamas in the supreme Being, since in the Vedanta, 
the word 'guna' mostly means, the above three gunas. 
Many statements reiterating the non-existence of these 
three gunas and the existence of six exalted qualities 
ijndna-bala-aiSvarya-viTya-Sakti-tejdmsi) are found in 
the Vedas and the Smrtis. 

5.1.8 Anandavalli and Other Vedic Sections Prove only the 
Existence of Qualities in Brahman 

There could be contradiction of statements only 
if one statement refers to the existence in Brahman of 
qualities in general, and another which denies the 
same general qualities. But nowhere do we find a 
single statement in the expressing at the same 

time the existence of qualities in general, in Brahman 
and also the denial of the same as the Advaitin would 
read from sayings like 'nirgunam* etc. Even the 
Smrti statements like *‘oarsdyutair-yasya gum na Sakydf 
"na antam gundndm gacchanti*’ etc. do not mean all 
qualities in general, but only auspicious ones. When 
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such is the case, how can the application of apaccheda- 
nydya be made here in order to affirm the sublation 
of positive statements? On the other hand, if 'apac- 
cheda-nydya' is applied here, then it should be appl ed 
to the case of *agnisomiyam paium dlabheta,' for ‘na 
himsydt sarvd bhutdnV is a statement which would 
sublate the killing of a goat on account of its being a 
later one, in the manner held by the Advaitin. Let 
us take the Vedic text “From Brahman words return 
along with the mind without reaching Him. The man 
who knows the bliss of Brahman is afraid of nothing."’ 
The first part of this text is interpreted by the Advai¬ 
tin as meaning that Brahman has no qualities or 
attributes to be expressed in words or thought or the 
mind. But the passage does not mean the retreat of 
the tongue and mind on account of Brahman’s being 
devoid of qualities since Anandavalli of the Taittiriya 
Upanisad aims at driving home the fact that the bliss 
of Brahman is beyond all comparison with any other 
bliss. That passage in anandavalli starts with the des¬ 
cription of human happiness of several others up to 
the four-faced Brahma, beginning with '^saisd dnandasya 
mimdmsd bhavati" in order to describe the transcenden¬ 
tal bliss of Brahman which is beyond the power of 
description of the Vedas, and consequently can be given 
only as a vague idea like the moon which is being 
pointed at as being at the tree-top. The Vedas describe 
the different degress of dnanda The bliss of Brahman 
is said to be far greater than that of the four-faced 
Brahma. Even from this, the bliss of Brahman is not 
to be taken as limited in extent. This is illustrated by 
the traditional example of the apparent speed of the 
Sun being compared to that of the discharged arrow 
where the Sun’s speed is not to be considered as small 
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as that of the arrow.'" It should be noted here that 
the Vedas do not speak of the gradual diminution of 
bliss in an order reverse to the one we see in the 
dnandavalli." If it had been done as such, that would 
have been in agreement to the Advaitin's interpretation 
of the verse of the Vedas, ^yato vdco nivartante*. On 
the other hand, the gradual increase in the degree of 
bliss is suggested till it reaches the maximum in the 
case of Brahman. Hence the bliss of Brahman is said 
to be beyond the comprehension and description of all 
sentient beings and not that it is absent in Brahman, 
as contended by the Advaitin. Moreover, the Vedas 
are more enthusiastic in describing Brahman’s bliss 
than describing Brahman itself for they say “He who 
knows the bliss of Brahman as such does not fear the 
cycle of births and deaths. The appreciation of the 
Vedas is not for Brahman said to possess the bliss but 
rather for the bliss possessed by that Brahman.”*’ 

Further the fruit of the knowledge of Brahman is 
said to be the enjoyment of the omniscient Brahman 
along with its sweet qualities.” In the above statement 
*kdmdn* refers to the auspicious qualities of Brahman 
and they are as sweet to meditate upon as Brahman 
itself. As it states ‘along with its qualities; the distinc¬ 
tion between the attributes and the substratum which 
possesses the attributes, is shown to exist, and this is 
in complete contradiction of the Advaitin’s contention 
that the qualities are identical with Brahman. That 
the auspicious qualities of Brahman are referred to by 
the term ‘kamdn’ is proved by other statements such as 


(i) sa vd esa etena divyena caksusd manasd etdn kdmdn 
paSyan ramateya ete brahma-loke — Chd. 8.12.5. 
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(ii) ya iha dtmdnam anuvidya orajanti etdn ca satydn 

kdmdn 

(iii) ta ime satydh kdmdh. 

The company meant by the term ‘saha’ is of two 
kinds:— the company of the articles of enjoyment and 
the company of enjoycrs, bhogyasdhitya and bhoktr. 
sdhitya respectively. When it is said "He eats his food 
along with his son" {putrena saha odanadt bhuhkte) the 
company of the son to father is meant, and it is an 
instance of bhoktr-sdhitya or the company of enjoyers, 
whereas the statement “He eats food together with 
milk’* (ksirena saha odanam bhuhkte) is an instance of 
bhogyasdhitya or the company of articles of enjoyment. 
As the statement, ‘He enjoys the sweet qualities along 
with Brahman, the omniscient, is explanatory enough 
for the word 'param* in the other text 'brahmaoid dpnoti 
param*^ and on account of the word “saha*' being used 
together with the words *sarvdn kdmdn’ that denotes the 
object of enjoyment, it is bhogya-sdhitya that is meant 
here. That the liberated soul enjoys His sweet 
auspicious qualities along with Brahman is the purport 
of the sentence. The qualities referred to here as 
being with Brahman must be those of the same. 
Brahman, as in dahara-vidya in which the auspicious 
qualities are more prominently referred to than their 
substratum for the purpose of meditation.'* Here also 
prominence is given to the qualities instead of to 
Brahman, which is only of lesser importance as may be 
guessed from the use of instrumental case, ‘brahmand*, 
the rule in Sanskrit being ‘Instrumental in the case of 
less important’ {saha-yukte apradkdne — Pdnini, 2.3.19). 
If Brahman is held as more important than its quali¬ 
ties, the sentence must mean *bhoktrsdhittya’ and must 
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be interpreted as ‘‘the liberated soul enjoys Brahman 
along with its sweet qualities” which is inappropriate. 
According to tat-kratu-nydya, the jiva desirous of 
liberation meditates upon its auspicious qualities 
along with Brahman; after liberation and attending 
Brahman he enjoys Brahman in the same way as he 
did, when he was in bondage; that is, he enjoys 
Brahman’s qualities even more prominently than he 
does Brahman. 

When all this is taken into account, it would be 
very difficult to arrive at the Advaitin’s conclusion 
that Brahman is devoid ofqualities and that liberation 
is not a new thing to be attained, it being only removal 
of ignorance. 

5.2. Do Scriptures State the Identity of Jiva with 
Brahman*} 

5.2.1 The Identity of Jiva with Brahman is not Really 
Meant by the Scriptures 

The Vedic statement “He who knows Brahman 
becomes Brahman itself”” seems to be highly in favour 
of the Advaitin’s doctrine which holds that everything 
in the universe other than Brahman is only empirically 
real, and that the jiva on acquiring the tattva-jndna 
from an understanding of the Vedic statement Hat 
tvam asi’ gets emancipated from the bondage of this 
empirical world and becomes one with the supreme 
Being, Brahman. For the Advaitins this unambiguous 
statement is one of the strongest pillars for the colossal 
building of tbeir philosophy. It is apparently difficult 
to give any other interpretation which might be consi¬ 
dered favourable to the pluralists. According to the 
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Advaitin, jlvas are not distinct from Brahman. The 
pure consciousness ofherwise called Brahman, becomes 
limited by ignorance {avidya) and in that state it is 
referred to disjtva. Realisation of the actuality [tattva- 
jndna) as a result of the study of the great saying 
{makdvdkya), ‘That thou art’ {tat tvam asi) dispels the 
ignorance that makes all the difference between the 
jiva and Brahman, and hence the jiva becomes one 
with Brahman. Considerable support is lent to this 
view by the above-mentioned Vedic saying. But when 
we seek to understand the import of the sentence in the 
context in which it has been used, it will become clear 
that it is not so sure a support to Advaitic system as 
made out by them. 

5.2.2 ‘'Brahma Veda Brahmaiva BhaoatV’ Conveys 
Similarity and Not Identity 

The mantras that precede the text ‘brahma veda 
brahmaiva bhavatV in the Mundakopanisad {ZA,2,Q) are: 

1. dvd suparnd sayujd sakhdyd samdnam vrksam parisas- 

vajdtej 

tayoranyah pippalam svadavatti anainannanyo abhicd- 

kaiitijl 

2. samdne vrkse puruso nimagno aniSayd Socati muhya- 

mdnahl 

justamyadd paSyatyanyam-iSam asya mahimdnamiti 

vita-iokahll 

3. yathd nadyah syandamdndh samudre astam gacchanti 

ndmarupe vihdyal 

tathd vidvdn ndmarupddvimuktah pardtparam 

purusamupaiti divyamU 
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1. In the first mantra the nature of the jiva and 
Brahman is brought out. Two persons like two birds, 
have the same qualities i}\)£.tapahata'pdpmatva etc.) and 
on that score they are similar and are companions; 
both of them take their abode in bodies, human and 
others, even as birds would do in a tree. But one of 
them tastes the ripe fruit of his deeds, while the other 
having nothing to do with those deeds shines brillian¬ 
tly. Two different positions are occupied by the two, 
the finite and the infinite. 

2. The jiva being intoxicated by his association 
with primordial matter {prakrti) loses his high qualities 
and succumbs to it; identifies himself with his body 
which is the transformation of primordial matter and 
thus reduces himself to the position of a victim to 
experience the fruits of his deeds. But when he appre¬ 
hends the supreme Being as distinct from himself by 
realising that He is the sustainer, controller and master 
to Himself as well as the Overlord of this whole 
universe, and that He is magnanimous enough to be 
pleased by propitiations then the jiva becomes free 
from all types of grief. 

3. As many rivers go to the sea, when they 
abandon their respective names, as well as colours and 
become lost in the sea, so does the jiva who apprehends 
Brahman become free from name and form and 
reach the supreme Person. 

Here the jivas are said to unite with Brahman in 
the same way as the waters of the rivers mix with the 
water of the sea. The union results in indistinguish- 
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ability but not in identity. The same idea is corrobora¬ 
ted in the Kathopanisad, IV. 15: 

yathodakam Suddhe iuddhamasiktam tadrgeva 

bhavati! 

evam munervijdnata dtmd bhavati gautamajl 

“As pure water mixed with another specimen of 
pure water becomes similar, so the meditative jiva 
becomes pure through the apprehension of the 
supreme Soul and becomes similar to Him.” There 
is no statement of its becoming identical with Brah¬ 
man. If identity were sought to be suggested, as the 
Advaitin contends, the word Hddrk* meaning ‘similar' 
would not have been used in the above mantra but 
only the word “tat”. 

The next sentence is the famous ’brahma veda 
brahmaiva bhavati.' Obviously it cannot be given a 
meaning which would contradict what is in the con¬ 
text unambiguously expressed in the earlier mantras, 
we have just now discussed. With the context in his 
mind the author of the Brahmasutras puts forward in 
dyubhvddyadhikarana the three aphorisms: 1. mukto- 
pdsrpya-vyapadeidt ca, (2) bhedavyapadeidt, and (3) sthi 
tyadandbhydrn ca. The first aphorism means: At the 
time of emancipation the jlva is said to approach 
Brahman after a journey though the arcirddi path, 
and unless a difference between the attainer and that 
which is to be attained is held to exist, there will be 
no meanings for such statements. In the second, the 
author of the Brahmasutras affirm that the difference 
between jiva and Brahman is mentioned by the Vedas 
themselves. In the third, he indicates that the iden< 
26 
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tity of ]lva with Brahman is absolutely impossible, as 
the former is the substratum of any number of imper¬ 
fections and the latter is absolutely free from them. 
The author of the Brahmasutras rightly considered the 
three mantras of the Mundakopanisad as the basis 
respectively for the three aphorisms above-stated. 

It may seem, at first sight, to be incompatible 
with the omnipresence of Brahman to say that He is 
attained by liberated jivas, since He must already be 
attained by all things sentient or not, because of His 
omnipresence. But there is one statement preceding 
the famous passage 'brahma veda brahmaiva bhavatV 
which unambiguously declares that jiva attains the 
Person who is far above all other things and who is 
in the "dyu" world {pardt param purusamupaiti divyam). 
The first aphorism also endorses this idea. In the 
Mundakopanisad itself it is said that the jiva who became 
free of all sins and who got liberated, goes, after pier¬ 
cing through the orb of the sun to the world where 
Brahman exists with a form. In the Chd,ndogyopani- 
sad also, the exit of the jiva from the mortal coil, his 
going to Brahman and enjoying Him in His divine 
form are described in detail. 

5.2.3 Discrepaney in Sahkara^s Interpretation 

While commenting on the mantra "dvd suparnd'\ 
^ahkara contends that antahkarana and ISvara are 
meant in this mantra and that iSvara is not identical 
with Brahman, the supreme Being. He says that the 
consciousness associated with mdyd is denominated as 
tSvara in whom sattva-guna is dominant. 1 Soar a does 
not experience the fruit of any deed. He remains as 
a witness to the jivas* experiencing the fruits of their 
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past deeds. He is the eternal witness and causes jivas 
to experience the pleasure and pain as effects of their 
past deeds. His witnessing of the jiva*s experience of 
pleasure and pain is called causality of prompting 
jivas to experience them as in the case of a king who 
witnesses his subjects enjoying honours or undergoing 
punishments as the case may be for their past deeds.'* 

Any dispassionate reader who studies this mantra 
along with the others will realize that the stress is on 
knowing ISvara as distinct from the jiva, which will 
make the jiva free from the bondage of the world.” 
It will be clear that the scripture identifies tivara and 
and Brahman, and does not consider them different. 
In fact, there is no reference in any scripture to any 
difference between the two. 

In the mantra yathd nadyah* the Advaitin’s stand 
finds little support. As various rivers joining the sea 
abandon their former name as well as their form 
merging in the sea and disappearing in the process, 
even so the knower of Brahman becomes bereft of 
name and form when he approaches the supreme 
Being. This instance illustrates that the association 
of the jiva with the supreme Being takes place as an 
inseparable union even as the river water unites with 
that of the sea, the difference between the two 
things irrevocably existing. With this interpretation 
in mind, the other statements such as *‘niranjanah para- 
mam sdmyamupaitij* ^'brahma veda brahmaiva bhavati/* 
should be given suitable explanation. The word 
*sdmya’ denotes similarity and not identity. Unless 
two things are distinct from each other, the one can¬ 
not be said to be similar to the other. Moreover, 
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identity cannot admit any gradation in it as similarity 
does. We can say that a thing is similar to another, 
and a second thing is more like the same. Such com¬ 
parative statement with reference to identity — e,g. 
more identical, will be meaningless. Although the 
word 'sama* is used to mean one as in the usage ‘imau 
samakdlikau* ‘these belong to one and the same period,* 
the word 'sama* is very rarely used in the sense of 
‘identical’ and ^sdmya* is rarely used in the sense of 
oneness. Further the superlative degree denoted 
by the word ^parama' stands in the way of taking 
‘oneness’ as the meaning of the word *sdmya* in the 
context. Except for a few points such as the power of 
creation etc. that are held uncommon and unique to 
Brahman, the liberated jlvas are said to attain simila¬ 
rity with the supreme Being. 

While commenting on the aphorism ‘jagad- 
vydpdra-varjam* ^ahkara upholds the equality ot jlvas 
with iSvara — Brahman with attributes, whom they 
meditate. If this view of Sankara is right, in the 
first aphorism” of the first chapter of the Brahma- 
sutras, it is Brahman that is taken for discussion and in 
the chapter on fruits {phalddhydya) the attainment of 
Ihara by jlvas as the fruit of their meditation and 
equality with tSvara are discussed. The discrepancy in 
the interpretation of these two aphorisms is obvious. 

5.2.4 That *‘Evd” Means Similarity is Agreeable to 
Sankara 

Moreover the word 'eva* in ^brahma veda brahmaiva 
bhavatV can have the meaning of *iva* (like) in accor¬ 
dance with the Nighantu declaration; the suffix vat, vd, 
evam, eva, va — these indeclinable words mean ‘like¬ 
ness’ and are used as such.” In *visriur eva bhutvd' 
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the word eva is understood to mean ‘likeness’ and not 
‘only*; for the sacrifice ^oaisnaoa-vdmana’ is enjoined 
on a jealous person and not on a pious seeker after 
liberation inasmuch as the above sacrifice cannot be a 
means to liberation, which can be obtained only by 
jndna and not by karma.*" As such, the fruit of the 
sacrifice cannot be the process of becoming one with 
Visnu. Hence ‘eva’ has to be interpreted as meaning 
‘likeness’. Besides in other Vedic statements like 'asann- 
eva sa bhavati asad brahmeti veda cet* "eva* has not the 
meaning of ‘only’ but ‘likeness’ which alone can be 
appropriate in the context. While commenting on 
"asadeva idam agre dsit*, even ^ahkara takes "eva' to 
mean ‘likeness*.’* 

5-2.5 Jiva, after Liberation, Attains Equality with 
Brahman in Respect of Bliss and Pleasure Alone 

The author of the Brahmasutras nowhere speaks 
of the identity of the jiva with Brahman. On the 
other hand he asserts the equality in bliss between the 
finite and the infinite after liberation (bhogamdtra- 
sdmyalihgdcca). The finite jivas attain equality with 
Brahman in point of pleasures and transcendental 
bliss and never in point of the creation, sustenance 
and destruction of the universe, as they are the unique 
and characteristic qualities of Brahman, and conse¬ 
quently not shared by the jivas. 

It is true that "eva' is generally used to mean 
‘only’; but the less-frequent usage of the same word in 
other meanings does not preclude its being used in 
this sense in ""brahmaiva bhavati." And if we take the 
meaning ‘only* in this connection then a very large 
number of other statements in opposition to this view 
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become frustrated. In consideration of this fact, we 
should take a meaning that would be suitable to the 
context and also in accord with other statements even 
if this particular meaning is unusual and somewhat 
less known. 

5.3. Is Brahman Devoid of Attributes'^ Is the Universe 
Phenomenal 

5.3.1 The Advaitic Conception that Pfirguria^ruti Sublates 
Sagunairuti is Explained 

The view of Advaitins is that the supreme Brah¬ 
man is devoid of any attributes or qualities and that 
there is nothing else existing in reality but Brahman. 
The Advaitins maintain that Brahman is without any 
attributes, auspicious or otherwise. In support of this 
view, they quote such Vedic statements as appear to 
deny the existence of qualities in Brahman e g. “niska- 
lam niskriyam Mntam niravadyam niranjanam.*”* When 
they are confronted with those Vedic statements 
which affirm the existence in Brahman of innumerable 
auspicious quaiities like satyakdmatva, vaiitva, satyasah- 
kalpatva, etc., they reply that these statements have 
only a relative or lower validity (vydvaharika) than the 
passages which make a denial of attributes, and that 
they are sublated or invalidated by Vedic texts which 
deny qualities in Brahman. 

The Advaitins argue as follows: “A denial can 
emerge only when the existence of some object or 
quality is sought to be established by some form of 
testimony [pramCma). The negative statement which 
denies is more powerful or valid than the affirmative 
statements since they come later than the affirmative 
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statements. So the negative statements cannot be 
said to be sublated by the affirmative statements as 
the latter do not require or recognise the existence of 
the negative statements.” Thus they assert that 
Brahman is nothing but pure consciousness (rtt), and 
that there is no other entity but Brahman in reality. 
Brahman, according to them, does not admit even a 
quality in itself as, in that case, Brahman will have a 
second entity other than itself, namely, its quality. 
They seek support for this assertion in the Vedic 
statement ''ekameva advitlyam brahma’* This text 
according to the Advaitins categorically denies the 
existence of anything other than Brahman or anything 
second to it. The words ekam, eva and advitlyam 
express in the strongest terms possible that there is 
nothing else but Brahman. The Vedic text quoted 
above sublates or invalidates the texts which affirm 
the existence of attributes in Brahman as also the real 
existence of a universe distinct from Brahman. When 
the Advaitin is asked why the affirmative statements 
should not be considered as sublating the negative 
statements, he seeks to support his contention by resort¬ 
ing to a principle or rule of interpretation and decision 
called apaccheda-nySya which may be briefly explained 
here. 

5.3.2 The Apaccheda-Nydya Explained 

In the sacrifice called jyotis^ma the five rtviks — 
Adhvaryu, Prastotd, Pratihartd, Udgdtd, and Brahmd as 
also the yajamdna march in the above order one holding 
the loin of the preceding rtvik and following him, for 
bahispavamdna-stotra. If any one of the followers leaves 
his hold of the loin of the preceding person, expiatory 
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rites are enjoined in the Veda for each of the possible 
cases. If prastotd leaves the loin held by him, some 
presents must be given to Brakmd as expiation for 
the default. If pratihartd leaves his hold, the entire 
wealth of the performer is to be given as gift (daksind). 
If udgdtd leaves his hold, the sacrifice should be abrup¬ 
tly ended without any gifts and the same sacrifice is to 
be commenced from the very start and the amount 
that was intended to be distributed as gift in the pre¬ 
vious sacrifice should be distributed. If two rtviks 
leave their hold, the expiatory ceremonies psescribed 
in each case should both be performed; if it is 
impossible as in the case where defaulters are udgdtd 
and pratihartd, only one of the two expiatory functions 
must be performed. If, however, the same two leave 
their respective holds one after the other — pratihartd 
first and then udgdtd — only one of the two expiatosy 
functions is to be performed. If this case, which of 
the two is to be done must be decided. 

Here the prima facie argument is that by the 
applieation of upakrama-nydya, the expiation for the 
leaving of the loin that occurred first should be per¬ 
formed. The final decision is that the expiation for 
the one that occurred later on is to be performed 
because the knowledge of the later expiation does not 
come into being, unless the knowledge of the former 
expiation is sublated or invalidated. In the present 
case where the defanlt of pratihartd occurs first, follo¬ 
wed by that of udgdtd though the expiation for the 
fotmer is known first with nothing against it, it is 
actually the expiation for the latter that is enjoined 
performance. The apaccheda-nydya declares that the 
later cancels or invalidates the former as being more 
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powerful in that it arises after a knowledge of the 
former. By the application of apaccheda-nydya, the Veda 
becomes superior to perception, coming after percep¬ 
tion, as illustrated in the following case. 

In the jyotistoma sacrifice, if both udgdtd and 
pratihartd leave their hold of loins, two expiations 
become necesary; that is giving away of the entire 
wealth (for pratihartd’s default) and performing the 
sacrifice a second time with no distribution of gifts(for 
udgdtd's fault). The above two expiations cannot 
both be performed since they are mutually contradic¬ 
tory. Hence one of the two which is more powerful 
is to be performed. The more powerful is the expia¬ 
tion for the udgdtd's default that sublates the other 
expiation, since the later is more powerful. How? 
Unless the expiation of giving away of the entire 
wealth as gift is sublated, the later expiation (without 
giving any gift and end the sacrifice abruptly) cannot 
emerge. If the latter were in need of the former in 
any manner, the latter would, not only not sublate the 
former but would itself become sublated by the former 
on account of its being placed at the beginning (by 
upakrama-nydya). If the latter is not in need of the 
former, then it emerges after sublating the former. 
Hence the testimony that emerges after sublating 
another and is not in need of the former is more 
powerful.** 

5.3.3 The ViSistddvaitin's Reasons to Prove that Apac- 
cheda-nydya is Not Applicable in This Context 

The followers of Ramanuja and of Madhvacarya 
maintain that the apaccheda principle of interpretation 
and decision is not applicable to the matter in dispute, 
27 
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namely, to decide whether the nirguna texts cancel the 
saguna statements and to come to the conclusion that 
the perception of the universe is illusory and invali¬ 
dated by the text that there is nothing other than 
Brahman. The sublation of some Vedic texts by other 
Vedic texts is absolutely different from the sublation 
of perception of the universe of diverse nature, and of 
the Vedic texts pointing out the various qualities in 
the supreme Being and the existence of universe as 
distinct from the same supreme Being by the Vedic 
texts that deny the existence of anything other than 
the supreme Being. In other words, the analogy of 
apaccheda is not considered appropriate to the question 
under discussion. 

In the apaccheda rule, that the later text is more 
powerful than and superior to the former text, is the 
vital point. Both the Vedic texts — the sublated and 
the sublater, badhita and badhaka — can have their own 
validity proved though in different places. But on no 
account can any Vedic text ever remain sublated and 
thus be ever invalid. 

The Vedic text that enjoins the expiatory function 
of the udgata’s default is latter {para) and hence it sub- 
lates the other Vedic text enjoining the expiatory 
function of the pratihartd's default, when the pratihartd 
first and then the udgaia leave the loin. But this sub¬ 
lated Vedic text does not remain always sublated. It 
serves its purpose on the three following occasions: 
(i) when the pratihartd alone leaves the loin, (ii) when 
the pratihartd and the udgdtd both leave their loins 
simultaneously in consequence of the two defaults 
having taken place at one and the same time, the two 
expiatory functions — namely sarva-vedasa (giving the 
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entire property) and adaksina (giving no gifts) — apart 
from their being mutually opposed to each other, are 
equal in power and hence neither can sublate the other. 
It is why the option to choose any one of the two 
alternatives is prescribed. Hence in this case, this 
expiatory function of sarva vedasa has an equal chance 
of being performed as the other adaksina, and (iii) 
when the two leave the loins one after the other — 
first the udgata and then the pratihartd (in this case, 
the leaving of loin by the pratihartd, occurring as it does 
after the leaving by the udgdtd, is more powerful than 
its predecessor). If in all these three cases, the pres¬ 
cribed expiatory function of the pratihartd's leaving 
namely sarva-vedasa fails to serve its purpose, then it 
will remain always sublated, resulting in absolute in¬ 
validity of that Vedic statement which would not be 
acceptable to any of the scholars who uphold the 
authority of the Vedas. 

Besides, if the leaving of the loins by the pratihartd 
and the udgdtd, one after another, occurs, then the 
sacrifice should be completed with no gift as the expia¬ 
tion of leaving the loin by the udgdtd. In the second 
performance of the same jyotisioma the entire wealth 
should be given as gift, as an expiation of the leaving 
of the loin by pratihartd and not the originally pres¬ 
cribed 112 coins if it went on without any default. 
Hence the expiatory function of the leaving of loin by 
the pratihartd is sublated, but not absolutely and in 
every case since it has its own place and validity in the 
next performance. 

In the above instance, the RtVjrathat pres¬ 
cribes 112 coins as a gift is sublated by the naimittika- 
idstra that prescribes the entire wealth as a gift as an 
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expiation for the pratihartd's leaving. Though the 
former idstra is sublated and the latter Sdstra is sub- 
later, each of them has its own function in some con* 
text or other, and thus bot i of them maintain their 
validity. 

Hence the expiatory function of the pratihartd’s 
leaving (gift of entire wealth) — although to be per¬ 
formed in its proper place of the first performance itself 
on account of the occurrence of a cause — becomes sub¬ 
lated by the other cause {udgdtd's leaving that has taken 
place after pratihartd’s Xtzv'mg) inconsequence of which 
the same is to be postponed to the second perfor¬ 
mance. Thus the rule of apaccheda is 'sdvakdSa' — it 
has its function served elsewhere — but perception, if 
it is sublated by abhedaSruti which is a later authority, 
would cease to be a testimony anywhere. 

Hence it must be admitted that the above rule is 
not applicable here in connection with the question of 
proving the absence of attributes in Brahman and the 
unreality of the universe. Thus perception that proves 
the reality of everything other than Brahman can be 
held as powerful as the abhedairuti and there is no 
question of sublation. 

5.3.4 The Advaitin’s Rejoinder on the Above Criticism 

To the above objection of their opponents, the 
Advaitins would answer as follows: Though perception 
is sublated by the Sruti when the ultimate reality 
(pdramdrthika) par excellence is taken into considera¬ 
tion, it (perception) is valid only when empirical reality 
(vydvahdrikasattd) is considened. Perception has there¬ 
fore its purpose served when the empirical reality is 
taken into account. But the absolute or ultimate 
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reality (pdramdrtkika-sattd) which the scripture declares 
as existing in Brahman alone is denied to perception as 
well as its validity. As in the cases (i) when the 
pratihartd alone left the loin he was holding, (ii) when 
the udgdtii and the pratihartd both left the loins simul¬ 
taneously, and (iii) when the udgdtd defaulted first and 
then pratihartd did so afterwards, the expiatory func¬ 
tion of giving away all the wealth as gift in the sacri¬ 
fice, has its scope or application {sdvakdia) and the 
same becomes sublated when the conflict arises between 
the two — giving away of all the wealth and ending 
the sacrifice without any gift; and so long as the ques¬ 
tion of absolute or ultimate reality does not arise, per¬ 
ception reigns supreme and can have its own validity. 
But the moment the question of absolute reality is 
taken into consideration, perception ceases to be even a 
testimony and falls into the abyss of unreality along 
with many other things of empirical reality. In the 
same way, the Vedic statements of the two different 
types — those which speak of the ultimate reality of 
the universe and those which categorically deny it — 
are in conflict, and the former statements share the 
same fate of sublation by the other type of statements, 
together with perception itself. Then Brahman alone 
which is beyond speech and mind has absolute reality. 
So all testimonies or pramdnas have only empirical 
reality and hence perception and saguria-saprapanca- 
irutis are invalidated by the verbal testimony that deny 
attributes in Brahman and the reality of the universe. 

5.3.5 The ViSistddoaitin Refutes the Above Arguments 
of the Advaitin 

Here the (Bhedavadins) who maintain the doctrine 
of variety point out a discrepency between the original 
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point of issue and the analogy. With regard to the 
expiations of various defaults, in respect of which the 
apaccheda rule has been postulated, we see Vedic state¬ 
ments sublate each other in accordance with the faults 
committed by the rtviks, and the sublated statement also 
serves a purpose in some other cases. But in no case 
do we see any statement absolutely sublated in conse¬ 
quence of which it serves no purpose at all. In the 
case of perception there is no Vedic statement any¬ 
where saying that the purpose of perception is only 
with regard to the empirically real objects (vydvaha- 
rika) and that it is sublated by the Vedic statement. 
Moreover if porception is considered unreal, how can 
it be a testimony (pramdna) at all to be ruled out by a 
real better testimony {prarndna). It is equally absurd to 
say that the universe is only empirically real. Percep¬ 
tion could be a testimony only if it is held real. If 
perception is denied reality, then it ceases to be a 
testimony and the objects perceived also cease to be 
real. The variety in reality as absolute and empirical 
is nowhere mentioned in the Vedas or elsewhere. The 
rule of apaccheda can emerge only in a context where 
the order of things or affairs is not fixed or settled once 
for all, and it is not applicable in a context where one 
is ever held the sublater and the other is ever sublated. 
With regard to the Vedic statements denying the 
existence of a real universe and that of attributes in 
Brahman, they are held to be ever superior to and 
sublater of other Vedic statements that speak of a 
variety of things in the universe, of the presence of 
attributes in Brahman and perception that apprehends 
the variety of things. This being the position, how 
could the apaccheda rule be applicable in this context? 
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Moreover the Advaitin’s contention that saguna- 
iruti, bhedairuti and perception can have their purposes 
served elsewhere through their empirical validity 
{vydvahdrika prdmdnyaw) is unsound, says the Vis^i^t- 
advaitin. If two pramdnas that have mutually con¬ 
tradicting contents are taken for scrutiny in order to 
decide which is superior and sublater, both of them 
must have one and the same kind of validity. But 
according to the Advaitin, these two types of the Vedic 
statements are held to have different types of validity 
— one having ultimate validity {pdramdrthikaprdmdnya) 
and another empirical reality. 

If and only if the bhedairuti, sagunairuti and 
perception are conceded as of ultimate validity, just 
like the nirgunaSruti and abhedairuti are also regarded 
as having some scope of applicability (sdvakdiatva), any 
sublation of the former by the latter will be permissible. 

5.3.6 Kumirila's View is only in Favour of the Viiist- 
advaitin’s Upakrama-nydya and Not for Apaccheda-nydya 

Kumarila Bhatta, while speaking about the case 
in which the apaccheda rule can be applied, says the 
latter statement can be superior to the former one, if 
the apprehensions of both of them take place without 
the one depending upon the other.** The Bheda-vadins 
state further that the principle of interpretation appli¬ 
cable to the present issue concerning saguna texts and 
nirguna texts is the nydya called upakrama-nydya and 
not apaccheda-nydya. In the rule of apaccheda the 
Vedic texts that enjoin the expiatory functions for the 
defaults of pratihartd and udgdtd, are independent of 
each other. But in the rule of upakrama, the latter 
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Vedic text is always dependent upon the former. The 
explanation of this upakrama rule is as follows. 

In the Vedic text prescribing the rules for the 
performance of jyotistoma, there is a passage to this 
effect:- “Therefore the rk should be uttered in high 
pitch, theyajus in low whisper, and the sdma in high 
pitch.’’*’ The question arises as to whether the words 
Rk, Yajus and Sdtnan in this passage mean only the 
rk mantra, the yajurmantra and the sama-mantra^ or all 
the passages in the respective veda or as a whole in¬ 
cluding mantra (hymns), brdkmanas (prose exposition) 
and the arthavadas (passages of praise or explanation 
of the purpose) which occur in connection with jyotis- 
toma. At the beginning of the discourse there is an 
arthavada which says:- “The three Vedas were created 

— lig-veda from Agni, Yajur-veda from Vdyu and the 
Sama-veda from Aditya”*' Here the words used are 
the respective Vedas and not the mantras. But later in 
the discourse about the words Rk, Yajur and 5ama, 
when the question arises as to which interpretation is 
to be the final conclusion, the MTmamsaka — whose 
authority as an interpreter of the Veda is unquestioned 

— declares that what occurs at the beginning {upak¬ 
rama) should determine the meaning of the words that 
occur later, that is, the Vedic passages in general in¬ 
cluding mantra, brdhmaria and arthavada and not the 
mantras alone. 

5.3.7 Upakrama-nydya Explained 

The following is the decision arrived at:- When 
one hears the above arthavada statement there is noth¬ 
ing conflicting in our taking the primary meaning of 
the word Veda. Hence one gets a definite idea of the 
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above arthavada sentence. But having the latter vidhi 
sentence, which enjoins the manner of utterance con¬ 
taining the words ^k, Tajur and Sdma that denote 
mantra alone we fail to get a concurrent idea consistent 
with both the statements of arthavada and vidhi. 
Although vidhi is independent in regard to its own 
meaning while arthavada is dependent upon vidhi in the 
praise of which arthavada is employed, their position 
here is absolutely different — arthavada having secured 
its status on account of its having given its own mean¬ 
ing without any impediment, and vidhi failing to get 
its own status on account of its havig its meaning con¬ 
tradicted by arthavada. Though the ptt/At enjoining 
the utterance is in the concluding part (upasamhdra) 
still it has to depend upon the arthavada which is in the 
beginning {upakrama) and it could not perform its func¬ 
tion without the help of X\\t arthavdda. Thus the words 
in the vidhi namely Rk^ Tajus and Sdma are to lose their 
primary meaning (that is, mantra) and to acquire the 
secondary meaning namely the Rgveda, Tajurveda and 
Sdmaveda in order to avoid discrepancy with the artha- 
vdda statement. 

But the apaccheda rule is in direct opposition to 
this rule. The statement that enjoins the expiation of 
the release of loin by pratihartd engenders its own 
meaning without relying on the statement that enjoins 
the expiation of the default by udgatd as in the case of 
*pade juhotV ZiXiA'dhavanlye jukotV. Thus in the case 
of losing hold of the loin by one of the rtviks, whichever 
similar default came later, the idstra connected with it 
is to be considered superior to one connected with the 
former. 

28 
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5.3.8 Reasons to Prove that Upakrama-nydya Is to be 
Applied 

Here we should study the context and decide which 
rule — apaccheda-nydya or upakrama-nydya — deserves 
to be applied here. As stated by Kumarila, apaccheda- 
nydya serves its purpose where the prescriptions are not 
dependent on one another, and upakrama-nydya becomes 
applicable where the latter statement depends entirely 
on the former one. But according to the Advaitins, 
perception and a good number of Vedic statements 
that present the universe as quite distinct from Brah¬ 
man are sublated by the Vedic statements themselves 
owing to the application of the apaccheda-nydya. In 
accordance with the contentions of the author of the 
Advaitasiddhi, Vedic statements denying the existence 
of everything other than Brahman have to depend upon 
the testimonies or pramdnas that mention or present the 
counter-entity which is said to be denied.” They are; 
(1) perception which apprehends things that do not 
seem to be identical with Brahman, (2) Vedic state¬ 
ments that acclaim Brahman to be in possession of in¬ 
calculable auspicious qualities, and (3) Vedic portions 
that deal with sacrifices and other meritorious deeds 
with their ways of performance and their fruits. Unless 
the universe is presented by means of some testimony 
how can it be denied by Vedic statements? A negation 
indispensably requires the presentation of its counter¬ 
entity by a recognised testimony or ^ramdna. Otherwise 
the negation ceases to have any meaning. Thus the 
negative Vedic statements, being in need of the former 
affirmative statements and of perception, admit only 
of the application of upakrama-nydya; and apaccheda- 
nydya cannot therefore, function here in defiance of the 
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specific ruling of an authority in Mimamsa, of the 
stature of Kumarila.** 

Nor do the negative Vedic statements that are 
held by the Advaitins as favourable to their doctrine 
be later, simply for the reason that they require their 
counter-entity to emerge before its negation. To be in 
requirement of some other cannot make one later; for 
that very reasonno one expiationenjoiningthea^arrA«(/a 
nydya can be later in that sense, since it does not require 
any other; therefore ‘later’ means ‘to be known later 
on.' 


It is true that the perceptual apprehension that 
"This is not silver” requires the pre-apprehension of 
silver but there is no necessity that the pre-apprehen¬ 
sion of silver must be a valid knowledge. In that 
case, the valid apprehension "this pearl is not silver” 
should not occur to a person who has no delusion 
regarding the pearl previously. Moreover if a person 
apprehends silver as silver, but later on has a delusion 
in perceiving silver that "it is not silver”, then the 
former apprehension of silver as silver would have to 
be regarded as a delusion; for, on the Advaitin’s 
reasoning it becomes sublated by the later apprehension 
"it is not silver” simply for the reason that it occurs 
later on. Hence the moment of birth of an apprehen¬ 
sion is immaterial with regard to its validity. It is 
the causes that determine the validity or otherwise of 
apprehensions generated by themselves (causes) and 
further experiences of the apprehender confirm their 
validity or invalidity. 

The perceptual apprehension of a thing — if it is 
not generated by the contact of one of the Bve sense 
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organs (laukikasannikarsajanya), and if it is not caused 
by some defects of the sense organs like the excess of 
bile to the eyes which make white things appear 
yellow {dosaviiesdjanya) — is invalidated or sublated 
by the apprehension of the negation of the same 
thing. That is why when we have the perception 
that the fire is hot, we do not have an inference that 
fire is not hot. There the perception caused by the 
contact of the sense of touch with fire takes place 
although one has arrived at an erroneous inference 
that ‘fire is not hot'. There the later perception is 
able to sublate the former erroneous inference. The 
apprehension that ‘the conch is yellow’ caused by the 
defect in the eye (due to excess of bilej is not, in spite 
of its coming into being later than the valid apprehen¬ 
sion that “the conch is white,” for the reason that the 
later apprehension is caused by the defect in the eyes. 

Let us suppose we have acquired the perception 
of an object by the group of causes necessary for it. 
If later, on account of another group of causes, we 
apparently get a perceptual apprehension contrary to 
the former and tending to invalidate it, it is accepted 
by all thinkers that in case this second group of causes 
is not more powerful than the former, and if it is equal 
to or inferior in strength to the former, then the former 
group of causes will alone prevail. The second group 
of causes will not then generate their effect. 

In the case where the two groups of causes are 
not in total opposition to each other, both of them can 
have their own respective effects. With regard to 
apace he da-nydya and paddhavaniyanyayay the statements 
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do not oppose each other. The two expiations enjoined 
in apaccheda-nydya have their own validity when each 
one of them becomes applicable. In the second 
case, the offerings are enjoined in the dhavaniya fire 
but some other offerings are directed to be offered in 
the hoof-print of the horse in supercession of dhavaniya 
fire. Here the utsargdpavdda rule becomes appli¬ 
cable. In both the above instances one statement is 
not by nature opposed to the other. In the rule of 
apaccheda each one of them has its own validity when 
each one is to be applied separately but when the two 
expiatory functions happen to be performed in one 
and the same sacrifice, it becomes a matter for decision 
which one in to be performed. In fact both or even 
more of them become presented and each one of them 
becomes an alternative for performance. But as there 
is nothing to prevent the application of the latter 
expiatory statement, it emerges unobstructed and as 
it comes afterwards, it becomes superior to the former 
and supercedes it. The apprehension of the latter 
expiatory statement which does not require anything 
with regard to its coming into being, emerges only 
sublating the former, and as it has no other statement 
that can sublate this, it becomes powerful and thus it 
becomes not only superior to, but also sublates the 
former.” 

It cannot be denied that unless the group of 
causes consists of some peculiar cause, the perceptual 
apprehension that “it is not silver” does not come into 
being seen after the apprehension that 'it is silver’. In 
the same way, the statements that are interpreted by 
the Advaitin to mean the reality of Brahman alone 
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are not capable of bringing about the above advaita- 
jndna denying duality as it is confronted by the bheda- 
jndna of the existance of difference — the universe is as 
real as Brahman and is quite distinct from the same — 
generated by the perception of various things appre¬ 
hended as distinct from one another, and the bheda- 
irutis declaring variety causing apprehension similar 
to the above perception and not less numerous than 
the statements believed by the Advaitins to be causing 
advaita-jndna\ for the Vedic statements of distinction 
are equal, in point of number and validity, to the 
Vedic statements of non-distinction. Perception has 
superiority over Vedic statements of non-distinction 
or the absence of variety which consequently become 
less powerful than perception. 

Hence how can the Vedic statements of non-dis¬ 
tinction engender advaita-jndna as Advaitins contend, 
while perception and Vedic statements of distinction 
have already generated their own effect of bheda- 
jMnaV’ Does advaita-jndna have any special and ex¬ 
traordinary cause among the assemblage of its own 
causes that it comes into being even in the presence 
of bheda-jndna that is brought out by its own assemb¬ 
lage of causes? What special feature do the advaita^rutis 
possess that it can sublate perception and bhedairutis? 

Thus the testimonies that bring about the know¬ 
ledge of variety of things and presumed by the Advai¬ 
tins as a former testimony, are far from being sublated 
by the advaita-irutis, Apaccheda rule has nothing to do 
with this context and it is upakrama-nydya alone which 
is applicable to this context, and this disproves the con¬ 
tention of the Advaitin that Brahman is nirguna and 
that there is nothing but Brahman. 
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The Vis^istadvaitin’s view on this point can be 
summed upas follows: The contention of the Advaitin 
that sagunairuti, bhedairuti and perception remain sub- 
lated by nirgunaSruti and abhedairuti by the application 
of the rule of apaccheda cannot stand the test of scru¬ 
tiny. As sagunairuti presents the auspicious qualities 
in Brahman and nirgunaSruti states the absence of vices, 
evils and imperfections in the same Brahman, there is 
no conflict between those two types of the Vedic state¬ 
ments, on the basis of which sublation of sagunaSrutiby 
nirgunaSruti is postulated by the Advaitin. Similarly 
bhedaSruti means the distinction of things among them¬ 
selves and from Brahman, while contends the 

identity of the universe with Brahman for the reason 
that it (the universe) is created, sustained and absorbed 
by Brahman;” and for the reason that the universe, as 
it is an inseparable attribute of Brahman, is His body” 
as human and other bodies are to the souls with which 
they are invested. Hence there is no conflict or incon¬ 
sistency between those two types of Srutis, so much so» 
there is no need for the application of the rule of 
apaccheda. 

Even granting that there is conflict, it is upakrama- 
nydya that is more appropriate in this context. The 
rule of apaccheda could emerge where there is theconflict 
in the order of matters or affairs which is not settled, 
when the performance of a deed depends upon the 
occurrence of one or more causes and the conflict is 
evanescent since it can prevail only when the perfor¬ 
mance of a deed is proceeding on. Hence the appli¬ 
cation of apaccheda-nydya in this context is not only in¬ 
appropriate but also impossible. It is in the rule of 
upakrama that we find two statements of conflicting 
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nature the order of which does not admit alteration. 
The application of this rule {upakramanydya) in this 
context will prove adverse to the Advaita view as both 
the sagunaSruti and bhedaSruti being the former ones 
prevent the emergence of the latter (nirgunairuti and 
abhedaSruti). 

5.4. Is Nescience a Positive Entity^ 

5.4.1 The Cognition 'I do not Know’ Does not Mean the 
Absence of Knowledge 

What is the cause of illusory experiences? It is 
invariably held by all, that it is ajndna — ignorance or 
nescience (absence of knowledge) which is a negative 
entity. The existence of such a thing is experienced 
by the common apprehension of all people, learned or 
unlearned in such statements as ‘I am ignorant', and 
‘I do not know’. That 'ajndna* is the object of the 
above apprehension is contested by none. But whether 
this *ajmna* is a positive entity or a negative one, is a 
question to be decided by a careful scrutiny of the 
arguments based upon the apprehensions of contes¬ 
tants. Let us examine the arguments of the Advaitin 
on this head. 

From Vedic texts such as *ekam eva advitiyam, 
brahma’, ‘neha ndndsti kincana’ etc., the Advaitin argues 
that one arrives at a conclusion that the supreme 
Brahman is the only reality, and that there is nothing 
distinct from Brahman. When the above conclusion 
is shaken to the very root by the perception of the 
world of diverse nature, the Advaitin relies on other 
Vedic texts like ’mdydm tu prakrtim vidyat mdyinam tu 
maheSvaram’ and states that everything other than the 
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supreme Brahman is a product of mdyd, and as such 
all of them are as unreal as its material cause namely 
mdyd. Just as diverse jewels made of gold, in spite 
of their various forms and shapes, have gold as their 
material cause and possess the characteristics of gold, 
so must all things in the universe being the transforma¬ 
tion of unreal mdyd have the characteristic unreality 
of mdyd. The words mdyd, aoidyd and ajndna are 
synonymous denoting one and the same nescience. 

Though the Advaitin posits it (ajndna) a.s a positive 
entity (bhavapaddrtha), he contends that it is distinct 
from positive and negative entities for the reason that 
it is dispelled by brahmajndna and that it is apprehended 
by all. If it is real, it cannot be sublated by later know¬ 
ledge; if it did not exist, it could not be perceived (w/ 
cet na badhyeta, asat cet na pratlyeta). 

Other Vedantins contend that ajndna is only the 
non-existence of jndna. But their view is sought to be 
disproved by the Advaitin on the basis of the following 
arguments: 

The cognition ‘I do not know’ cannot apprehend 
the non-existence of any knowledge since it itself being 
a knowledge cannot deny the prevalence of a know¬ 
ledge just at the time of its coming into being. In a 
place where there is a white jar, how can a person deny 
the presence of all jars by saying ‘here is no jar'? Nor 
can the same cognition ‘I do not know’ deny the know¬ 
ledge of a particular thing, quality or aspect; for know¬ 
ledge being one and eternal in itself as maintained by 
the Advaitin,*’ how can there be a denial of the exist¬ 
ence of a particular knowledge? The common usage 
‘I do not know what an elephant is’ means that the 
29 
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objectivity {pisayatd) of a cognition of that particular 
person does not exist in an elephant. In the same way 
all cognitions such as, *I do not know a jar’ are to be 
explained so as to mean that the objectivity (visayatd) 
of the cognition does not exist in a jar. Moreover in 
all such cognitions, the negation is to be apprehended 
only by non-apprehension {anupalabdhi) and not by 
perception or any other pramdna. And before the cog¬ 
nition of a negation, the knowledge of the substrate 
where the negation is to be cognised and the cognition 
of the counter-positive {pratiyogi) are two pre-requisi¬ 
tes. For example, when we make the negative state¬ 
ment ‘There is no jar on the ground,' there should be a 
knowledge of the substrate, namely, the ground and 
likewise of the counter-positive that whose existence is 
denied, namely, the jar. In the absence of their cogni¬ 
tions, there can be no cognition of a negation. Under 
such circumstances, the cognition *I do not know’ can¬ 
not mean the non-existence of a cognition for there is 
neither the cognition of a substrate nor the counter¬ 
positive. If the cognitions of substrate and counter¬ 
positive prevail, then there will be no such cognition as 
‘I do not know’. If they do not, then there will be no 
cognition of a negation owing to the absence of causes. 
Hence the cognition ‘I do not know’ and the like must 
mean nescience or ignorance or avidya that is not of a 
negative nature. It really means not that 'There is no 
knowledge in me’ but that 1 possess avidya or ajndna 
as an attribute. 

The recollective cognition, “All this time, I slept 
so soundly that I was not aware of what happened” is 
an evidence, according to the Advaitin, to prove that 
it is only nescience of positive nature {bhdvarupdjndna ) 
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and not the non-existence of a cognition. At the time 
of sound sleep, external as well as internal organs hav¬ 
ing ceased to operate, no cognition can occur. The 
witness (sdksi) — the pure intelligence accompanied by 
avidya — can apprehend the nescience in the same way 
as it is capable of apprehending desire, pleasure etc. In 
the recollective cognition, “I am ignorant” the ‘I’ 
appears to be the seat of nescience but, says the Advai- 
tin, it is not so. The ‘T being a product of nescience 
{avidya) cannot be the seat of the same nescience. On 
the pure intelligence {Suddhacaitanya) the identity of 'T 
is superimposed, and it is why the ‘I* instead of the in¬ 
telligence [iuddhacaitanya) appears to be the seat of 
nescience. Moreover, the happiness that seems to syn¬ 
chronise with the sound sleep cannot be cognised by 
the T* which is at that time merged or sunk us it were 
in avidya. 

5.4.2 Difference in Advaitin’s Explanation of Two 
Perceptions 

It is true that the cognition “ajar does not know’’ 
means the negation or absence of cognition in a jar; 
still the cognition ‘T do not know” which resemble it 
in form may mean nescience. Although there is a close 
similarity in the form of expression of the above two 
cognitions, their difference in meaning cannot be gain¬ 
said. When we say *idam asuram’, *balirasura\f in spite 
of their close similarity in form, the two sentences have 
two different meanings; 'idam asuram* means ‘‘this (city) 
is devoid of celestial beings”; "balirasurah," means, on 
the other hand, “Bali was a demon”. “Similarly,” 
says the Advaitin “I do not know” means “I possess 
ajndna,**'* 
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To the question — in the vicinity of the eternal 
omnipresent and self-luminous Atman, how can nesci¬ 
ence exist or prevail? — the Advaitin’s answer runs as 
follows:— Everything cognised by pramdnavrttijfidna 
non-cognised by the same becomes known to the 
witness (sdksi) — the intelligence {iuddhacaitanya) in 
company with avidyd, as cognised or non-cognised res¬ 
pectively.” By the cognition “I know this,” the parti¬ 
cular thing becomes known as known to the witness, 
whereas by the cognition ‘T do not know this,” the 
particular thing becomes known as unknown to the 
same witness. Thus a cognition caused by a pramdna 
can alone be capable of dispelling or of being dispelled 
and the Suddhacaitanya will never be capable of dispel¬ 
ling any delusion or nescience.” 

Let us now examine the arguments of the Advaitin. 
The apprehension 'I am ignorant’ (aham ajnah) (that 
is put forth as a proof to establish nescience of positive 
nature) does not at all mean what the Advaitin consi¬ 
ders it to mean. How can such an apprehension 
prevail at all times? It is against the common experi¬ 
ence of men. Nor can it prevail at times; if a person 
returning from a town is asked by another, whether 
the former knows any news of the town, his reply may 
be T do not know*. By this reply, he means that he 
does not know any news that would be interesting to 
the enquirer. How can that person returning from the 
town be ignorant of everything concerning the town? 
If common experience or usage is taken into conside¬ 
ration, the above apprehension cannot but mean the 
ignorance of a particular object or a particular feature. 
If it is contended to mean absolute ignorance of every¬ 
thing, it is far from common or human experience. 
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With regard to the other statement, namely, “I do not 
know myself,*’ it cannot but be of a stupefied person 
and his nescience too cannot be absolutely devoid of 
all objects or features. 

Moreover nescience must be held to be associated 
with objects in the same way as pramdnajanya-jfidna, its 
counterpart is. A cognition owes its existence to its 
object in the absence of which it will cease to be a cog¬ 
nition. The physical body, happiness and the *1’ are 
considered to be the objects of nescience. As such, how 
can the cognition ’T am ignorant of all” take place? 

On the assumption that there could be no cogni¬ 
tion of any kind when the cognition T do not know* 
prevails, the Advaitin interprets the cognition (T am 
ignorant’, T do not know anything’) in a way quite 
different from that usually adopted by all others in 
respect of such negative sentences like “there is no jar 
on the ground,” “the ground is devoid of a jar.” But 
as argued above, such cognitions with no definite 
objects have been proved to be absolutely impossible. 
So there is no necessity to give a peculiar interpre¬ 
tation to those sentences that seem to favour a positive 
nescience. Moreover, the cognitions ‘I do not go’, ‘I 
am not happy’, ‘I am happy’ are interpreted even by 
the Advaitin in conformity with the common under¬ 
standing. There are no two opinions among the 
followers of different schools of philosophical thought 
with regard to a negative sentence. They all agree 
in holding that it purports a negative meaning of 
what is presented by the same sentence when the 
negative particle is removed from that sentence. If 
the statement *I know an elephant’ means the know- 
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ledge of an elephant, certainly the statement ‘I do nol 
know an elephant’ means the absence of the know¬ 
ledge of an elephant. 

If the cognition *I do not know’ means ignorance 
of positive nature {bhdvarupdjndna) for the reason that 
it cannot — incase, it is held as a negative entity - 
be cognised by any testimony other than anupalabdhi, 
and if for another reason that the denial of a cognition 
is impossible since the self-luminous cognition cannot 
deny its own existence, then how can the self-same 
cognition prove ignorance of the self while the self is 
being cognised by the self-same cognition? How can 
the cognition “I do not know an elephant” prove the 
ignorance of an elephant while the same is an object of 
cognition? If the elephant is denied to be an object 
then it will cease to be a qualiBed cognition 
jndna) for unless a cognition has an object as its 
attribute [viSesana) it would be no longer a ‘‘qualified 
cognition” [viHsiajndna) for it would then violate the 
general rule, “the cognition of negation does not fail to 
satisfy the conditions of a qualified cognition that is of 
apprehending an entity and its attribute or quality.”*’ 

5.4.3 There is No Word in the Usage */ do not Know' 
Which Could Denote a Positive Ajndna 

As a matter of fact, the cognition “I do not know 
an elephant” can be satisfactorily explained only as 
the Vi^i^tadvaitin does. The word ‘know’ with ‘do 
not’ means the non-existence of the knowledge of an 
elephant. The word ‘knowledge’ though a general 
term means here a particular form of knowledge 
namely perception. A person who has had a knowledge 
of an elephant from the speech of others but has not 
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got an opportunity to see it personally with his own 
eyes, can have the remembrance of the elephant and 
so he says “I do not know an elephant” meaning “I 
have not seen an elephant.” When a man says "I do 
not know an elephant” the elephant, the knowledge 
of which is denied is said to be the object of the 
counter-positive of the negation. The negation of the 
knowledge of the elephant requires a knowledge of 
the elephant — its counter-positive. So the man could 
have the knowledge of an elephant in the shape of 
remembrance as be had already heard of it from 
others. In some cases, a thing may have been known 
with some qualities; still it may be spoken of as 
unknown in view of other unknown qualities. But 
such an explanation could not be given by the Advai- 
tin in the case of “I do not know Brahman” {aham 
brahma na jdndmi), since the self-luminous Brahman 
held by him as devoid of all qualities cannot be said 
to have been known with some qualities, and at the 
same time unknown with some others. 

According to all thinkers other than the Advaitin 
there is no difference in the way of interpretation of 
the two negative sentences namely ‘He does not know a 
jar’ (ghatam najdndti) and ‘He does not cook rice' {tan- 
dulam na pacati). The meaning of the accusative case 
on the words ghata and tandula go to the meaning of 
their respective roots ‘jnd* and ^pac’ and the meaning 
of the roots to the meanings of the negative particle. 
The Advaitin holds that ignorance of positive nature 
is the purport of the sentences like ‘he does not know 
a jar’ ‘I am ignorant’ consisting of negative particles. 
If he does so, he has to state the words by which 
the nescience is denoted. Neither the root ^jnd’ nor the 
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negative particle ‘na’ can individually denote the nesci¬ 
ence of a positive nature, for neither of them has the 
power to denote it. The secondary power (laksand) of 
the root or negative particle based on the intention 
of people from time immemorial** cannot be resorted 
to as an explanation as this nescience has the approval 
of none other than the Advaitin. With regard to the 
secondary power of another type called svdrasika- 
laksand which is based on appropriateness to the con¬ 
text the secondary meaning must be related to the pri¬ 
mary meaning. When a man says “A hamlet of cowherds 
in the river Gahgd** (gahgdydfh ghosah) the flood — the 
meaning of the word 'Gahgd' is related to the secondary 
meaning namely “the bank of the river*' of the same 
word. Further the listener must be aware of both the 
meanings, as then only he will take the secondary 
meaning in preference'to the primary meaning which 
he finds to be incompatible in the context as it is in 
disagreement with the intention of the speaker.’’ If 
such is the case, how can nescience be even the secon¬ 
dary meaning? 

Apart from all thess considerations, the nescience 
which is neither positive nor negative must, as stated 
before,*’ have a counter-positive and a substrate as 
every non-existence should have. If it does not have 
them, then it is as good as a positive thing. If it has, 
it is no other than non-existence. Which else can 
have the two characteristics of non-existence? 

Another contention of the Advaitin that like 
adharma which denotes a positive thing pdpa or ajndna 
also may denote a positive entity, is also untenable. Sin 
is conceived as a positive entity as it is denoted by the 
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words - pahka - pdpma - papa - kilbisa • kalmasa - kalusa 
vrjina-enah-agha~amhah-durita-duskrta, although it is 
also denoted by a negative word adharma. Similarly 
demons are denoted by the words daitya-daiteya-danuja- 
indrari-danava-tukraSisya and also by the negative term 
asura. But neither of them — sin or demon — can 
be denoted by the same negative term namely adharma 
and asura ifthey are split as 'na dharmah* and ‘na surah* 
since they mean only ‘one other than dharma' and 
*one other than sura* respectively. Moreover whereas 
'sin* and ‘demon’ are well-known to all as positive 
entities, since they are very frequently denoted by words 
liks papa, durila, etc. and danava, daiiya etc.; the ignor¬ 
ance (ajnana) which is conceived by the Advaitin as 
neither a positive nor a negative entity, is a strange 
thing inconceivable to everyone other than Advaitins. 

5.4.4 According to the Advaitasiddhi *Aham’ Does not 
Point out Antahkarana 

The Advaitasiddhi says:- the cognition ‘aham na 
jdndmi* cannot comprehend the ‘I’ — the inner organ 
as the substrate of ajUdna^ since the inner organ 
(antahkarana) a product of the same ajndna, cannot be 
the seat of its own material cause. To the darkness or 
ignorance which has already arisen and is a material 
cause, the later ahamartha cannot be said to be the 
seat or resting place.*' Hence it is only the pure intel¬ 
ligence (Suddhacaitanya) which can be the seat of ajUdna. 
Owing to the superimposition of the identity of the 
inner organ (antahkarana) on the pure intelligence 
which is the real seat of ajndna, the inner organ is 
mistaken for the substrate of nescience, by the relation 
of co-existence. If two things rest in the same place 
30 
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or on the same thing, the one is often mistaken for the 
other.*’ 

On this contention, one is inclined to put the 
following question to the Advaitin. If for the above 
stated reason, the inner organ cannot be the substrate 
of ajndna, what is the proof, evidence or argument that 
can establish the pure intelligence as the seat of ajndna? 
The cognition ‘I am ignorant’ can prove the inner 
organ as the seat of ajndna, but this is against the 
Advaitin’s contention. According to the Advaitafiddhi, 
the ‘I’ is the knot by which the inner organ and the 
pure intelligence are united.** Here also the Advaitin 
does not present any authority in support of his con¬ 
tention. What does the word ‘knot’ mean? If both — 
the inner organ and the pure intelligence - are meant, 
then what is the attribute through which the word ‘I’ 
can denote both of them. Their “being two” or 
**twoness” (dvitva) cannot be the attribute. In that 
case, their difference from each other being understood, 
there is no possibility of superimposition of the iden¬ 
tity of the one on the other. If the ‘knot’ means “one 
united with another” then there would arise the 
difficulty culminating in making ^one viSesana to the 
other by turns, as caitanya in association with antahka- 
ranaj or antahkarana in association with caitanya. Apart 
from this let us ask — “Is the union effected by the 
relation of difference or identity {bhedasambandha or 
abhedasambandha)?’* The former cannot be the case; 
since difference is cognised, the superimposion of one 
on the other cannot take place. In the latter case, 
(if by the relation of identity), it must be, as the red 
colour of the china-rose is superimposed on the crystal, 
either an attribute of the inner organ superimposed on 
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the pure intelligence or the latter’s attribute superim¬ 
posed on the former. The pure intelligence has, 
according to the Advaitin, no attribute of its own and 
hence the latter alternative being an impossibility, the 
attribute of the inner organ alone can be said to be 
superimposed on the pure intelligence. But it is against 
the common experience which prevails to this effect, 
“I the intelligent do this” superimposing only intelli¬ 
gence on the ‘I’. 

5.4.5 the Advaitin’s DiJ'iculty in Explaining a Reeollec- 
tive Apprehension 

The recollective apprehension or remembrance, 
“All this time I have been comfortably sleeping” 
should be interpreted in conformity with a similar 
apprehension namely “All this time I have been only 
awake.” There is no difference of opinion with regard 
to the second apprehension, namely, that it is as recol¬ 
lective as the first. Even according to the Advaitin, 
the secoed apprehension is recollective with regard to 
the *1’ as it exists in its full stature during the waking 
state. The *1' being identified with the inner organ 
which is maintained as being in a subtle state during 
the sleep beyond the zone of apprehension, the Advai¬ 
tin is compelled to experience the difficulty of explain¬ 
ing the recollective apprehension, “All the time I have 
been comfortably sleeping.” He has to state that it 
is recollective with regard to the comfort, sleep and 
ignorance, and perceptive with regard to the ‘I’ since 
the ‘I’ is in the subtle state without its orttiy whereas 
the other reeollective apprehension “All this time I 
have been awake” is held as recollective in all aspects. 
This difficulty is due to the Advaitin’s holding the inner 
organ as the object of the cognition ‘I’. Moreover the 
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apprehension* the impression caused thereby, and the 
remembrance — all the three must be held to remain 
in one and the same substrate. Otherwise it would 
be impossible to answer the question why B could not 
remember what A apprehended. Against this conten¬ 
tion upheld by the Nyaya-Vaitfegika and others, the 
Advaitin holds that the comfort, sleep and ignorance 
are apprehended by the witness during the sleep and 
that they are being remembered in the waking state 
by the function of the inner organ. If the ‘I’ does 
not continue to exist at the time of sleep, then it cannot 
remember what is experienced during the sleep. What 
was experienced by one ‘I’ cannot be remembered by 
another *1'. In that case B should be able to remember 
what was experienced only by A.“ 

According to the Advaitin, the ‘I* — the inner 
organ remains in a subtle state during the sleep. As 
it is transformative, it grows again and expands into 
its former state, when the person is awake. It corres¬ 
ponds to a plant, hair, and nail which when nipped 
grow again to a state in which they are mistaken for 
the pruned and removed one, on account of close 
similarity. As such is the fact, the recollective percep¬ 
tion “I who had perceived a jar last week, now reme¬ 
mber it” would be far from valid in consequence of 
the lack of identity of the perceiver and the one who 
remembers. Hence the inner organ which is considered 
transformative cannot be held as the object of the 
cognition ‘P. 

The Advaitasiddhi contends that though the pure 
intelligence is really the substrate of the nescience yet 
owing to the superimposition of the identity of the 
inner organ in the pure intelligence, the inner organ is 
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cognised as the substrate of the nescience. This con¬ 
tention is untenable. Does the pure intelligence, which 
illumines the inner organ, superimpose on itself the 
identity of the inner organ? This is absolutely impossi¬ 
ble; for the pure intelligence can never be a delusion. 
Nor can the pure intelligence cognise itself as the 
substrate of the inner organ’s identity, as the tip of the 
finger cannot touch itself. Nor can a vrtti-jnana of 
the inner organ cognise the above identity in the pure 
intelligence, since the inner organ is conceived as being 
illumined only by the witness and never by its own 
vrtti-jnana. To conceive a vrtti-jnana for the illumina¬ 
tion of the inner organ — while the witness is held to 
illumine the pleasure, nescience and the inner organ — 
is inconsistent with the doctrine of the Advaitin. 

Thus, as there is no possibility of any superimposi¬ 
tion on the witness, the above cognition “I am ignorant” 
should be accepted as proving that the *1* — which is 
neither the inner organ nor the witness nor their union 
as the Advaitin holds (but) — points the self {dtman). 

Hence the word ajfidna used in all schools of 
philosophy as the non-existence of jndna can only 
mean either antecedent negation oi jndna or a cognition 
that apprehends what is diametrically opposite to the 
reality of an object or on occasions the actions too. 
But nowhere can the word be considered as used in 
the sense in which the Advaitin seeks to interpret it. 

5.5. Anirvacanlya Khydti 

5.5.1 Three Kinds of Existence of Things Held by the 
Advaitin 

The central doctrine of the Advaitic system of 
philosophy is that (i) there is only one thing that is 
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absolutely and ultimately real, namely, Brahman, and 
that (ii) the world around us with all the infinite 
variety of objects in it is merely an illusory appearance 
without reality. As exponents of this theory which is 
opposed to the common-sense of the majority of men, 
the Advaitins are obliged, even more than the thinkers 
of other schools, to explain what exactly is meant by 
the term delusion or illusory appearance (bhrama), how 
it takes place, and what are the mental and other 
factors involved. Every system of Indian Philosophy 
has its own view concerning this phenomenon of illusory 
perception. Lat us first examine the Advaitic theory 
concerning bhrama, before we proceed to study what 
other schools have got to say on the question. 

The Advaitins hold that existence (sattd) may be 
one of three kinds. The first kind of existence is called 
pure or real existence {pdramdrthika-sattd). According 
to the Advaitin, Brahman —the supreme Being alone is 
real and all else have no real existence. The second 
kind of existence called empirical existence [pydvahd- 
rika-sattd) is true for all worldly purposes or practical 
life. This kind of existence is seen in the appearance 
of the world around us. Since Brahman alone has 
real existence, this, too, is unreal but the existence of 
the world continues until Brahman is realised, and it is 
also perceived by all men except the man who realised 
Brahman. This existence of the world is not transient 
and not subjective to the individual alone as hallucina¬ 
tory perception is where the rope is mistaken for snake. 
The third kind of existence may be of the nature of 
hallucination {prdtibhdsika-sattd) as for instance, when 
a serpent is perceived as existing while only a piece of 
rope lies before the individual. This is a transient or 
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temporary delusion and the serpent’s delusive appear¬ 
ance or existence is called by the Advaitin '^prdtibhd- 
sika-sattd." 

5.5.2 How the Illusory Objects are Evolved 

How can a ‘snake’ or ‘silver’ come into being in 
the absence of its respective material cause? The 
Advaitin’s explanation is as follows. It is the nescience 
{avidyd) present in the intelligence limited by the rope 
with its auxiliaries — the fear of snake (or the desire 
for silver) in the self, the close resemblance between 
the rope and the snake, some defect in the eye, etc. 
which becomes the material cause and it evolves those 
hallucinatory things. 

There are two kinds of nescience, one residing in 
the pure intelligence {caitanya)^ as proved by the com¬ 
mon experience ‘T am ignorant” (ahaht ajnah), and 
another remaining in the intelligence limited by object 
of perception as proved by another universal experi¬ 
ence ‘I do not know what this is* [aham idam najdndmi). 
The former is called ‘root nescience’ (muldvidyd) which 
evolves the empirical universe and which is dispelled 
by the indeterminate cognition or realisation of Brah¬ 
man. The latter form of nescience (tulavidyd) resides 
in the “intelligence conditioned or limited by an object” 
(visaydvacchinna-caitanya). It evolves hallucinatory 
objects like the rope-snake, nacre-silver, etc. and is 
dispelled by the apprehension of the reality of the 
basis {adhisthdnaydthdtmya-jndna). This latter “nesci¬ 
ence” — in association with the residual impression 
{samskdra) of snake, silver, etc, kindled by the close 
resemblance of the basis that is before the person, and 
with the defect in the eye — becomes transformed into 
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hallucinatory 'snake*, ‘silver’, etc. and also into the 
apprehension of those objects simultaneously. 

The defect in the eye together with the impression 
of the ‘snake’ or ‘silver’ etc. is the instrumental cause 
of both the hallucinatory objects and their perceptual 
apprehension. These hallucinatory objects remain in 
their material cause, namely nescience (which resides in 
the intelligence limited by the object), as all products 
do in their respective material causes like the pot in 
the mud of which it is made. The inner organ 
{antahkarana) that can function only through the sense- 
organs is incapable of enabling these hallucinatory 
objects to be apprehended by its ^vrtti* of antahkarana 
as they are beyond the sense-organs. Of course, the 
eye is in contact with the object lying before the person, 
viz rope, nacre, etc., but its function is limited to the 
basis namely rope, nacre, etc., with its characteristic 
feature and not with the hallucinatory serpent or 
silver. Unless it is postulated that a vrtti of antahkarana 
or of something else occurs, illusory objects cannot be 
apprehended. Therefore in the absence of vrtti of the 
inner organ, it is the vrtti of nescience {avidya) that 
generates the illusory objects and they are apprehended 
by the witness {sdksin). 

“The witness self is explained by its comparison 
with a lamp on the stage which illumines equally the 
stage manager, the actress and the audience, and 
shines of itself even in their absence.” This simile is 
designed to point out that the witness self illumines 
equally the empirical jlva, the inner organ and the 
objects and shines of its own accord in sound sleep 
when all these are absent.” 
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5.5.3 How the Illusory Objects are Indefinable 

The appearance and disappearance of these illu¬ 
sory or hallucinatory objects cannot be perceived even 
by the person concerned as he is identifying them with 
their respective basis, namely, rope or shell.** When 
the person becomes aware of the true identity of the 
basis, these illusory or hallucinatory objects together 
with their perception, disappear at the same time in 
the same way as they were generated together in their 
material cause, namely nescience (avidya). The nesci¬ 
ence which is also the material cause of the empirical 
universe will disappear in its own material cause 
namely Brahman by the apprehension of the real 
Brahman. 

The illusory objects are not real since they are aub- 
lated when the true identity of the basis is known; nor 
are they absolutely unreal like the ‘son of a barren 
woman’ or the ‘hare’s horn*, since they are appre¬ 
hended unlike these latter cases. Hence they are dis¬ 
tinct from the real and from the unreal; that is, they 
are neither real nor unreal*' (sad-asad-vitaksana). 

5.5.4 The Reason to Contend the Origin of Illusory Objects 

We have to postulate, the Advaitin says, the origi¬ 
nation of the illusory or hallucinatory objects for 
without such an object arising there, the apprehension 
of the ‘serpent’ in the rope or ‘silver’ in the nacre 
would be impossible and could not be explained. If 
these illusory objects are not conceded as existing for 
the time being, how could one have the apprehension 
of the snake in the rope and silver in nacre? It is an 
31 
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uncontested dictum that the contact of the eye with 
the object is an indispensable cause of the perceptual 
apprehension of the same object by the same sense 
organ. Unless the illusory snake or silver is held to 
have been actually originated in the rope or the nacre, 
how could the eye have had the contact with the 
object so essential for the generation of the apprehen¬ 
sion of snake or silver? 

5.5.5 Things Belonging to Dijerent Kinds of Existence 
Cannot have Mutual Contact 

By the arguments stated above, the apprehesion 
of snake in the rope is contended by the Advaitin to 
be a perception which must take place in the following 
order. By the perception of the basis, namely rope 
(adhi^thana) as ‘‘this”, the residual impression {samskd- 
ra) of the snake which the person has got already, 
becomes kindled by the sight of the characteristic 
feature he finds in the basis; that is the resemblance 
between the snake and the rope; then the origination 
of the hallucinatory object, sudsequently the contact of 
eye with that object, and finally the apprehension of the 
illusory object. The Advaitin maintains that the snake 
appearing in the rope which emerges and is perceived at 
the same time has only hallucinatory (prdtibhdsika) ex¬ 
istence whereas the eye has, according to him, empirical 
reality (vydvahdrika-sattd). These two are, as already 
stated, two entirely different kinds of existence. There 
cannot be any contact between the eye which has 
empirical existence and the hallucinatory snake which 
has, according to the Advaitin, a different kind of exis¬ 
tence, namely prdtibhdsika. 
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5.5.6 The Advaitic Conception of Perception of Illusory 
Object is by the Operation of Two Vrttis 

To avoid this difficulty, the Advaitin gives a diffe¬ 
rent explanation of the cognition “this is a snake.” In 
this cognition the rope is cognized as ‘this* by the con¬ 
tact of the vrtti of the inner organ and thus it is 
perception in its true sense. But the illusory snake 
being the product of nescience (avidya) is beyond the 
purview of the external sense organs, and hence it is 
apprehended by the witness himself {sdksi-bhdsya). Of 
these two vrttis, the former (antahkarana-vrtti) alone is 
capable of dispelling a branch nescience {tuldjndna) 
that conceals the basis (adhisihdna), that is, rope, nacre, 
etc. and the intelligence limited by the same (basis) 
(idam-avacchinna-caitanya) becomes manifested by the 
vrtti of the inner organ. The intelligence (sdksi- 
caitanya) by the vrtti of nescience (aotiya) manifests the 
illusory snake. But intelligence (caitanya) in spite of 
its being limited by the various limiting agents is one 
and the same like ether {dkd&a\ be it in a pot or outside 
it. Thus the two parts in the above cognition, namely 
‘this* and ‘snake’ though manifested by two different 
kinds of vrttis, are, in fact, manifested by one and the 
same intelligence, namely caitanya. This is why we 
consider the above cognition as one, and not distinct 
ones.” 

5.5.7 ViSisiddvaitin*s Criticism against the Above View 

Let us now examine the stand of the Advaitin 
with regard to the illusory object. The contention 
that the illusory or hallucinatory object is neither real 
nor unreal (sad-asad-vilaksana) is untenable. In the 
case of two alternatives which are mutually opposed to 
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each other, one or the other of them must be true and 
there is no possibility of a third alternative/' A thing 
can be X or non-X but it can never be neither X nor 
non-X. This is the statement made by no less a logician 
than the great Udayana. " This is the conception held 
by all thinkers belonging to diverse *darianas'. A 
peculiar indeBnable object which is neither real nor 
unreal, and a cognition apprehending the above 
will not be accepted by any one, other than the 
Advaitin. 

In the apprehension *this is snake* two kinds of 
vrttis are held to be functioning — ‘thisness* perceived 
by the vrtti of the inner organ and ‘snakehood’ by the 
vrtti of nescience {avidya). If this be the case, how 
can ‘the perception of another perception’ [anuvya- 
vasdya) as when we say "I see a snake with my eye” 
{ahamsarpam caksusd paSydmi) be explained? Only the 
apprehension by the vrtti of the inner organ can be 
the perception as is held by the Advaitin and snake is 
not an object contacted by the inner organ’s vrtti. 

5.5.B Advaitin's Rejoinder and ViSistddvaiMs Criticism 
thereof 

To this the Advaitin’s answer runs along these 
lines. There are two superimpositions: one is the iden¬ 
tity of the indefinable snake superimposed on the subs¬ 
trate - rope, - and the other is on the vrtti of the inner 
organ, the identity of the vrtti of nescience is super¬ 
imposed. Hence we feel ‘I do perceive a silver."” 

The postulation of the origination of an illusory 
object is for the purpose of proving that the apprehen- 
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sion of a suake in a rope as “this is a snake” is a 
perception, since the contact of the object with the eyes 
is indispensable for perception. This very purpose is 
defeated since even after holding the birth of a disput¬ 
ed thing as it is, being a product of the ortti of nesci¬ 
ence beyond the reach of the eye, and the cognition 
of the hallucinatory thing is only by the vrtti of 
nescience, and not of the inner organ (antahkarana). 
Thus the cognition of a snake cannot itself be the per¬ 
ception, and the cognition of ‘this’ alone is perception 
as it is cognised by the ortti of inner organ due to the 
contact of a rope with the eye. The Advaitin, having 
postulated that the birth of the illusory object syn¬ 
chronises with its apprehension, cannot contend that 
this apprehension is itself perception which requires the 
existence of its object, and its contact with the sense 
organ concerned. 

5.5.9 Appearance and Disappearance of Illusory Things 
Are not Cognised even by the Perceioer 

The Adoaitasiddhi raises a question. If a new 
hallucinatory thing is considered to take its birth in 
cases of illusory perception, how is it that no one be¬ 
comes aware of the birth of this new thing? How can 
a thing that is visible after its coming into being 
remain unseen just at the time of its birth, although 
the person who sees it is watehing the substrate with 
his eyes wide open? The answer of the Adoaitasiddhi 
to this runs as follows: The illusory silver is appre¬ 
hended as identical with its substrate namely nacre 
has not perished. The apprehension of identity is an 
impediment to the apprehension of the origin of the 
illusory silver.” 
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5.5.10 ViHstddvaitin's Question 

But here another question may be raised by one 
who declines to accept the creation of an illusory 
product. The Advaitin contends that the illusory 
silver is born out of the vrtti of nescience (avidyd-vrtti) 
and that it has nothing to do with the vrtti of the inner 
organ (antahkarana). So there is nothing to prevent 
the cognition of silver together with its origination 
by the same vrtti of nescience. The non-occurrence 
of such a cognition is a proof of the fact that there 
is no creation of an illusory or hallucinatory thing. 
One should, therefore, be surprised at hearing the 
Advaitin speak of the creation of an illusory object. 

5.5.11 The CitsukhVs Clarification 

A further question arises against the Advaitin's 
view. It is this:— How can the apprehension of the 
illusory silver, which, according to the Advaitin, has 
originated, be called perception at all when it is not 
apprehended by the vrtti of the inner organ? The 
Citsukhi seeks to answer this question by saying that the 
apprehension of a superimposed object does not need 
the contact of the sense-organ with the superimposed.** 
It is perception, says the Citsukhi, since the substrate 
of the superimposed is apprehended by the vrtti of 
the inner organ even though the superimposed 
illusory object itself is not apprehended by the vrtti of 
the antahkarana. 

5.5.12 Viiisiddvaitin*s Objection to The Above View 

This answer is far from convincing. When we 
make the inference, "the moutain has fire,” the minor 
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term (mountain) is apprehended by perception and 
the major term (fire) is an object of inference. Though 
perception and inference have equal part to play in 
this respect, this apprehension — namely the mountain 
has fire, is called ‘inference’ and not perception, since 
the fire is prominent in view of its being sought in the 
mountain. That is why the fire is named as the major 
term. It is an undisputed fact that in the apprehen¬ 
sion “this is silver” in the nacre, it is the ‘silver* that 
has the prominent role and despite its being cognised 
by the operation of nescience {amdydvrtti) and not the 
antahkaranavrtti, the apprehension of silver is called 
the perception of silver — a misnomer. Besides, the 
Advaitin has to subject himself to the task of explaining 
the perception of a perception (anuvyavasdya) “I am 
seeing silver with my eyes” {caksusd rajatam paSydmi). 
The vrtti of the inner organ which flows through the 
eye into the object lying before viz- rope or nacre, bears 
the reflection of intelligence {caitanya) limited by the 
object (rope, nacre, etc.) and this reflection is held as 
perception by the eye and its form is as “this”. The 
nescience (avidya) resides in the same intelligence {visa- 
ydvacchinna-caitanya) which is identical with the intel¬ 
ligence limited by the knower [prarndtr-caitanya) for 
caitanya is only one. Thepr/Ztof nescience is transform¬ 
ed into the hallucinatory object like snake and silver 
and its cognition simultaneously. The reflection of 
hallucinatory things that fall on this vrtti has the form 
of 'snake' or ‘silver*. If such is the position, how could 
the substrate and the superimposed object be cognised 
by a single cognition the form of which is held by all 
thinkers including the Advaitin as ‘this is silver*? 
This would be possible only if the vrttis become 
identical. 
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5.5.13 The Impossibility of a Single Cognition to Appre¬ 
hend Both the Basis and the Superimposed 

The explanation of the perception of a perception 
“I see silver with my eyes” {rajatam caksusd paiydmi) 
given by the Advaitasiddhi is that there are two super- 
impositions. one identifying the cognition of silver with 
the perception of its basis, namely nacre, and another 
identifying the silver with the basis, nacre. This expla¬ 
nation is far from satisfactory. As explained in the 
previous paragraph, the two vrttis have nothing to do 
with each other with regard to their objects (nacre and 
silver!. To say that there is no actual superimposition 
but only the non-cognition of the difference between 
the perception (of the basis, nacre) and the cognition 
(of silver) as well as the non-cognition of diflference 
between nacre and silver is an argument which could 
be adopted only by the Akhyativadin and not by the 
Anirvacanlyakhyati-vadin who postulates the origin of 
an indefinable object. Moreover how can the identity 
of the illusory thing (silver) with the basis (nacre) be 
superimposed? Is the identity empirically real? Then 
it cannot have any connection with the hallucinatory 
silver. If it has only hallucinatory reality, then it 
cannot be in connection with the basis that has the 
empirical reality. Besides the identity of the silver 
being hallucinatory can be apprehended only by the 
vrtti of nescience. Is it the intelligence [caitanya) reflec¬ 
ted in the same vrtti of nescience that produces and 
cognises the hallucinatory silver or is it different? In 
the former case, the intelligence reflected in the vrtti 
can manifest only what the object of the vrtti is. That 
vrtti having only the hallucinatory silver as its objecti 
the intelligence reflected in it cannot manifest the 
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identity of the silver. If it is some other vrtti, then 
there must be conceived another vrtti of nescience, 
having the hallucinatory silver, its identity and the 
basis nacre as its object leading to inBnite regress 
(anavasihd). 

5.5.14 The Theory of Two Superimpositions 

Another contention of the Advaitin that it is one 
and the same intelligence \vhich becomes reflected in 
both the vrttis as a consequence of which (i) the identity 
of the cognition of the hallucinatory silver in the percep¬ 
tion of the basis as “this” and (ii)the identity of the hallu¬ 
cinatory silver on the nacre are superimposed and these 
superimpositions invalidate the cognition. This view 
expressed in the Vedantaparibhasa** is also untenable. If 
by intelligence, its reflection is meant, it cannot be one 
but two as the vrttis are two different entities, If the 
intelligence itself is meant, then another question aiises 
whether it is “the pure intelligence” or intelligence 
limited by some attribute {iuddha-caitanyam uta avac- 
chinna caitanyam). The former cannot be the case, as 
pure intelligence is conceived by the Advaitin as inca¬ 
pable of comprehending any object, much less identity 
of the hallucinatory silver. As for the limited intel¬ 
ligence it differs from one limiting agent to another, 
and consequently is unable to comprehend the identity 
of two hallucinatory things with two empirically real 
ones namely the cognition of silver with the perception 
of nacre and silver with nacre. (Here cognition of 
silver and silver are hallucinatory things and the per¬ 
ception of nacre and nacre are empirically real ones). 
32 
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5*5.15 The Untenability of the Theory of Two Super- 
impositions 

The Advaitin's conception of the origination of 
hallucinatory silver in order to prove that its apprehen¬ 
sion is a case of perception is futile; for, he is constrained 
to postulate two vrltis due to which the cognition “this 
is silver” is to be contended as a collection of two 
different cognitions as in the case of an inference “the 
mountain is fiery.”” 

5.5.16 Anyathdkhydti Cannot he Completely Dispensed 
with by the Advaitin 

In fact, it is better to have delusion {anyathd¬ 
khydti) in place of anirvacaniya-khydti as the latter does 
not serve the purpose for which it is imagined. Nor 
can delusion be totally dispensed with by the Advai¬ 
tin on the strength of anirvacaniyakhydti. In the case 
of the cognition ‘'the crystal is red” when the red 
colour of the china rose is superimposed in the crystal 
placed nearby, the birth of a hallucinatory red colour 
is not conceived in the crystal. The birth of halluci¬ 
natory object is postulated only where there cannot 
be any contact of the sense-organ with the object. In 
the case of the crystal appearing red with the red 
colour of the china-rose, the eye is in contact with the 
red colour of the china-rose and consequently there 
is no necessity for postulating hallucinatory red colour. 
It is an instance of delusion {anyathdkhydti) with the 
nature of perception.” 

5.5.17 Advaitin's Explanation of Two Perceptions 

In an inference “the lake has fire because there 
is smoke seen on its surface,” water vapour is mistaken 
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for smoke. The Advaitin calls this inference as delusios 
{anyathdkhyati). Why not call the hallucinatory 
silver also an instance of {anyathdkhyati} For he can¬ 
not do without that explanation. Hence it is a 
suggestion worth consideration that it is better to have 
delusion (anyathdkhydti) in all cases whether the eye 
has the contact of the object or not, than to postulate 
the origination of a hallucinatory object, which even 
after conceding such a peculiar creation does not serve 
the purpose. 

If the identity of the hallucinatory silver is appre¬ 
hended in nacre, as is held by the author of the 
Advaitasiddhi and if it prevents the cognition of the 
hallucinatory silver, then the cognition “this is not 
silver” cannot be the sublater of the hallucinatory 
silver; for, the sublating cognition apprehends the 
absolute non-existence of silver in the nacre, which is 
against the statement of the Advaitasiddhi. There 
are no two opinions in regard to the two cognitions — 
the sublated cognition and its sublating cognition — 
that the later cognition denies what is cognised by the 
former. Unless such consistency is maintained, they 
would cease to be related to each other as sublated 
and sublating. The inconsistency is obvious in the 
statements. In the cognition of nacre, “this is silver” as 
hallucinatory silver is the object; and in the cognition 
of the same nacre as “this is not silver,’* only the empi¬ 
rically real silver is denied there at all the three times 
of past, present and future." This is worth scrutiny. 
If the counter-positive of the negation, cognised by 
the sublating apprehension, is not the object of the 
sublated cognition, how could there be a relation 
between the one as sublated and the other as sublating? 
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Moreover unless the silverhood is considered to 
be common to the hallucieatory and the empirical 
silver, one would not stoop down to pick the nacre 
under the mistaken notion that it is silver."’ 

To say that the non-existence of the empirically 
real silver with the determinant {avacckedaka, here 
rajatatva) which is common to real and unreal in nacre 
as to be meant by the cognition “this is not silver” 
would not be acceptable to any school. It is an accep¬ 
ted fact that in all cognitions of negation, the non¬ 
existence of the counter-positive (pratiyogi) qualified 
by the determinant {avacehedaka) is the object and such 
non-existence would be possible only where no one of 
the counter-positives remains. To say that the cogni¬ 
tion “this is not silver” means the non-existence of a 
particular counter-positive with the determinant and it 
is possible in nacre as there is no emprically real 
silver—is absurd and against the accepted canons of 
all schools. 

5.5.18 Advaitin’s Different Explanations of the Same 
Tpye of Statements 

In this connection it may be added that on the 
basis of the principle that the repudiating or sublating 
passage or cognition denies the absolute non-existence 
of all previous cognitions or statements; it is only on 
the basis of this principle that the Advaitin interprets 
such Vedic texts as nirgunam niskriyam .. as denying 
all qualities and actions of any kind in Brahman. He 
seeks to refute the Vitfigtadvaitin where the latter 
states that these texts deny only the existence of evil 
qualities and actions in Brahman and not good quali¬ 
ties and actions. The Vis^igtadvaitin contends that 
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since there are a large number of other Vedic texts 
which unequivocally affirm the existence of hosts of 
auspicious qualities in Brahman, the nirguna texts 
have to be interpreted in consonance with them so 
that none of the Vedic texts may be ignored. 

Nor can the silver be denied “in the form of 
reality” as contended by the Advaitasiddhi.'* How 
can the cognition of a non-existence of a counter¬ 
positive qualified by an attribute that does not reside 
in the same counter-positive, sublate or deny the exis¬ 
tence of all silver? The above cognition can deny 
silver only in the form of reality and never the hallu¬ 
cinatory silver. Thus it is not sublated so as to make 
the hallucinatory silver as distinct from sat and asat. 

If, on the other hand, delusion {anyathdkhydti) is 
accepted and the theory of the birth of hallucinatory 
silver is completely abandoned, no such difficulties 
will confront the Advaitin except one that as there is 
no contact of silver or snake with the eyes, there 
could be no perception of it. But it is an irony of fate 
that even after postulating the birth of a halluci¬ 
natory object, the cognition of that object cannot be 
proved as a perception. If the hallucinatory object 
and its cognition synchronise by the vrtti or flow of 
nescience, and since contact of the eyes with the object 
is indispensable for producing the effect namely, its 
perception, how could it be said that this contact 
precedes the perception? Further, the eye has empi¬ 
rical or vydvahdrika reality and the snake, silver, etc. 
have only hallucinatory (prdtibhdsika) reality. How 
could there be any contact between two entities 
whose reality is different in kind from each other? To 
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avoid this difficulty, the Advaitin (cleverly) contends 
that with regard to the haIlu::ination, it is not percep¬ 
tion. Nor can a hallucinatory entity have the con¬ 
tact of an entity of empircal reality. Moreover, the 
very birth of hallucinatory object is inconceivable. 
The “coming into bein»” is defined as the first con¬ 
tact of an entity with the time."'' There are no two 
opinions among the Advaitins with regard to time, for 
they all admit that it is empirically real. As such, 
how can a hallucinatory entity (silver, snake, etc), 
have contact with time which is an empirical reality? 

5.5.19 Prabhdkara's Explanation of Illusion 

Prabhakara, the Mlmarhsaka, a commentator on 
the Mlmdthsdsutras of Jaimini differs from his fellow- 
commentator, Kumarila Bhatta with regard to delu¬ 
sion (anyathdkhydti). If a person mistakes a nacre for 
silver or a rope for a snake, Prabhakara says, it is 
not a delusion (anyathdkhydti) as there is no possibility 
of delusion at all.“ All cognitions are valid. A thing 
becomes an object of cognition because it is being 
manifested by that cognition. How can silver be an 
object of the cognition of nacre? It is a cognition of 
silver if it comprehends silver, and it cannot comprehend 
nacre which is not its object. Otherwise we can have 
no faith in any of our cognitions, in view of the cogni¬ 
tions being capable of comprehending things beyond 
their purview.'* If things that are not before us, in 
contact with our eyes, are held as objects of our per¬ 
ception, then this view would be as absurd as the con¬ 
ception of the Buddhists’ *asat- khydti.* What are those 
causes that make things objects of our perception 
despite their absence before us? 
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Defects in our eyes cannot generate a perception 
since defects are held only as being capable of prevent¬ 
ing something from coming into being. A sense-organ 
with some defect can prevent a perception. Defects 
are so called since they prevent the effect from coming 
into being.*' If a person stoops to pickup nacre think¬ 
ing that it is a piece of silver or runs away at seeing 
a rope which he mistakes for a snake, it is only due to 
his not having the cognition that it is different from 
silver or snake {rajatabheda-grahdbhdvah or sarpabheda- 
grahdbhdvah). The perception of “this" on a thing 
lying before us and the recollection of silver or snake 
constitute the supposed cognition, “this is silver or 
snake". The cognition of silver or snake is not per¬ 
ception as there is no silver/snake before us and conse¬ 
quently the eye has no contact with it; nor is it infer¬ 
ence, for there arc no causes necessarily required for the 
generation of an inference. Hence it is remembrance or 
recollection which requires only ‘reaidual’ impression 
(samskdrah). Due to the absence of impression, one 
does not have such a cognition of an object not pre¬ 
viously apprehended by him. The perception of the 
thing before us as 'this’ and the remembrance of 
silver as ‘silver’ are two different cognitions and they 
do not have any connection with each other. The 
close succession of their emerging is beyond the power 
of human apprehension in consequence of which some 
scholars hold it even as one and the same cognition. 
These two cognitions, though individually valid, some¬ 
how cause the person to stoop to pick it up. Individually 
each of the two cognitions is valid but they result in 
tempting the person to make it his own. Thus the 
non-apprehension of difference from siluer {rajata- 
bhedagrahdbhdva) the perception of the thing lying prc- 
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sent, and the remembrance of silver in the shop and 
other places — these three joining together cause the 
person to pick it up.** 

5.5.20 ViSistddvaitin*s View is Akin to That of Prdbkd- 
karas 

In this respect the Visfistadvaitin’s view does not 
differ very much from that of Prabhakara. He too 
declines to accept delusion {anyathOkhyfiti) as an entity 
as held by the Nyaya-Vaisegika. Following Yamuna- 
carya's view and stating it verbatim, Ramanuja asserts 
the statement of Yamunacarya" that all cognitions 
are valid in the view of the scholars who know the 
spirit of the Vedic statements. Upholding the same 
view, Venkatanatha puts forth the following argu¬ 
ments in support of the view of Prabhakara. Conse¬ 
quently the opponents call the Visfi§tadvaitin ‘disguised 
Prabhakara*. 

5.5.21 Viiisiddvaitin's Stand on Illusion 

It is an uncontested fact that the absence of appre¬ 
hension of difference from what is desired {isiabhedd~ 
graha) is an invariable forer-unner of inclination (pravrtti) 
and the absence of apprehension of difference from 
what is disliked is an antecedent to abstention [nivrtti). 
But one may put the following question. As the 
absence of apprehension that it is not silver, makes the 
person take the object that glitters on the ground, so 
the absence of the apprehension that it is not identical 
with snake is the cause of abstention and running away 
from the object lying on the ground. Thus the absence 
of apprehension that “It is not silver** (rajatabhedagra- 
habhdva) is the cause of an inclination to act and the 
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absence of apprehension that it is identical with the 
silver [rajatabhedagrahabhava) is the cause of absten¬ 
tion from action. If a person, in the absence of an 
apprehension, in nacre, that ‘it is not silver’ seems to 
be inclined to take the bright object, then the same 
person due to his not having got the apprehension 
that it is identical with silver, should abstain from 
taking the same object, and thus there might be a 
clash between inclination and abstention." So both 
the inclination to take it and abstention from taking 
it might take place at the same time. 

The answer to this question runs as follows: The 
absence of the apprehension of the difference from 
the desired object is the cause of the inclination to 
take it, and the absence of the apprehension of differ¬ 
ence from the disliked one is the cause of disinclina¬ 
tion or aversion to it.*’ For example, the absence of 
the apprehension of difference from the desired 
object, namely, silver, makes a person inclined to pick 
up the shell from the ground. The absence of the 
apprehension of difference from the object of dislike, 
like the snake which is by illusion thought of in a 
rope lying before the person causes dislike or fear of 
the illusory snake from which he runs away. 

5.5.22 Trivrtkarana and Panclkarana Explained 

According to Visfigtadvaita, there is no cognition 
worthy of the name error or delusion as Prabhakaras 
hold; that is, there is no such thing as error or delu¬ 
sion. The only difference between these two (Pra- 
bhakara and the Vki?tadvaitin) is that the former 
holds the absence of the apprehension — that it is diffe¬ 
rent from what is desired {istabhedagrahabhava) in 
33 
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association with the remembrance of the desired 
object — is the cause of one’s mistaking a thing 
for another, wrhereas the Visri^^dvaitin postula¬ 
tes that this absence of the apprehension — that it is 
different from the desired object in company with the 
perception of something else (and not remembrance)— 
is the cause for such a mistaking. The perception of 
a desired object or hated object in the thing lying 
before him makes a person stoop to pick it up or run 
away from it. 

Triple-blending [trivrt-karana) referred to in the 
Vedic texts, andquintuplication (pancikarana) referred 
to in the Smrtis''* explain the cognition of mistaking 
one for another. In the Sruti text Brahman itself says 
“I shall, in order to give name and form to all things 
in the universe, make the process of tripling on 
account of which all things, constituted of some ele¬ 
ments, have the qualities found in other elements,” 
(Triple-blending, trivrtkaranam means the following 
process: the three elements earth, water and light are 
each divided into two equal parts. One half of each 
element is again divided into two equal parts. One 
quarter of each element is mixed with the two halves 
of the other elements. Thus each element has one 
quarter part of each of the two other elements added 
to one half of its own.) This amalgamation explains 
why one element possesses the qualities of the two 
other elements, for that element has in it, parts of the 
two other elements. If nacre is mistaken for a piece 
of silver, it is because of its (nacre) having certain 
parts of silver. In the cognition, though nacre con¬ 
sists of silver parts as well as its own parts in accor¬ 
dance with the process of triple-blending, the parts of 
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silver alone, separated from the co-existing nacre- 
parts are taken notice of by the person looking at it. 
The apprehension of the feature common to silver and 
nacre, the absence of the apprehension that the thing 
is different from what it appears, the defects in the 
sense organ, and the merit or demerit (punya and papa) 
of the individual person — these four are held by all 
schools to be the cause of the so-called delusion. 
Desire for silver or fear of the snake that besets one’s 
mind, even in a sub-conscious state, makes a person at 
the sight of a bright object like nacre stoop down to 
pick it up, or makes the person run away from the 
supposed snake. 

The Vkistadvaitin holds that the collection of 
the afore-mentioned causes is responsible for a person’s 
action out of desire or fear. But the action by the mere 
“absence of apprehension that it is different from the 
desired” as staled by Prabhakara, cannot take place. 
The Prabhakaras deny that the portions of mantra and 
arthavdda in the Vedas mean what they seem to impart; 
they overlook the trivrt-karana statements in the Vedas 
and the panci-karana process described in the Smrtis. 
So they have to depend unly upon *bheddgraha’. (non 
apprehension of difference). But the Visigtadvaitin, 
who upholds the unquestionable and absolute autho¬ 
rity of the Vedas in all their entirety including the 
arthavddas, seeks the help of (1) the triple-blending state¬ 
ments which ultimately mean quintuplication, the 
creation of the Almighty, (2) the rule of the substitute, 
and (3) bheddgraha, for his explanation to prove that 
all cognitions are valid. 
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1. By the process of quintriplication elaborated in 
one element has other elements in tts constitution, 

and the nacre has a few properties or aspects of silver 
in its structure. It does not mean that the silver parts 
are actually existing in nacre with its (nacre's) own 
parts, but some parts of nacre very closely resemble 
silver parts. By quintuplication there are in nacre 
some parts of fire {tejas), and these parts have their 
own quality of “glittering whiteness” {bhdsvara-iukla); 
and these silver-like parts that are responsible for nacre 
are mistaken for silver. In nacre, a large number of 
parts are recognised as belonging to nacre, they serve 
their purpose in its being thought of as nacre and the 
object bears the name “nacre”. The smaller number 
of those parts which look like the parts of silver are 
not taken notice of as they are overpowered by the 
larger number of nacre parts in consequence of which 
the object is not called silver. 

2. The rule of the substitute: In regard to the 
soma sacrifice, if the creeper soma is not available for 
use, it is enjoined that another creeper putika by 
name may be used as a substitute of the Soma creeper. 
Here the putika does not really contain the parts of 
soma, but some of the parts of these two creepers 
very closely resemble each other. Owing to the pro¬ 
fusion of the dissimilar parts that do not have the 
resemblance, the other parts in the same putika, being 
fewer, are unfit for any use in that capacity, just like 
the small proportion of water mixed in milk. Because 
of higher proportion of the milk parts, the liquid is 
deservedly called milk. Thus a thing is in general 
named after the part which is present in large pro¬ 
portion. 
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In the soma sacrifice, putika is allowed to be used 
as a substitute for soma in case the latter is not availa¬ 
ble. The soma parts are denoted by the word soma 
and limited by the genus soma. Some parts of putika 
closely resemble those of soma. Hence putika is sugge¬ 
sted for use in place of soma. By using putika. there 
could be no violation of Vedic enjoinment as it be¬ 
comes partially followed though not fully. There 
would be a total violation of Vedic enjoinment, if 
some other creeper is made the substitute for soma as 
those parts have no resemblance to soma parts. So 
only putika is suggested as a worthy substitute of 
soma.*' 

Usually these silver-like aspects in nacre being 
over-powered by the numerous dissimilar parts in 
nacre, are not taken notice of. But when owing to 
some defect in the eye, if the silver-like parts appear 
prominently, their cognition alone prevails. When 
the same person realises that it is not silver, the differ¬ 
ence from silver {rajatabkeda) is nothing but nacrehood 
Suktitva\ for the Visristadvaitin contends that all nega¬ 
tions are only positive entities in another sense. Abhdva 
(non-existence) is cited as a separate and distinct en¬ 
tity by the Nyaya-Vakesika. When it is said, “There 
is no pot on the ground,” the Nyaya-Vaisfegika would 
state that there are meant two entities (i) the pot, 
and (ii) its non-existence (on the ground). The Visfis. 
^dvaitin says that there is no need to postulate a 
separate entity called 'abhdva'; for, the non-existence 
of the pot {ghaidhhdva) on the ground is nothing but 
the existence of the ground. 

To a person ailing from jaundice a white object 
like ‘conch’ appears yellow. The apprehension ‘the 
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conch is yellow’ is not delusion {anyathakhydti) as held 
by Nyaya-Vakesika. The small yellow particles of 
bile pass from the eye along with the ‘eye rays’ and 
have contact with the conch the white colour of which 
is overpowered by the yellow colour of the bile. 
Thus in this apprehension, the conch does not appear 
with its own colour of whiteness, but as if it is electro¬ 
plated with gold. The bile and its yellow colour being 
very near to the person because of their having passed 
from his eyes are apprehended by that person alone. 
Just as a bird flying far above in the sky is perceived 
by a person who has been watching it from the very 
moment it set out from ground and not by others, 
even so the conch appears yellow to him alone from 
whose eye the yellow bile passed to the conch. 

Whereas the Prabhakara’s explanation on this 
head is the yellow colour of bile and the conch are 
being closely perceived by the person with jaundiced 
eye, the Visfigtadvaitin’s contention is that the bile 
substance {pittadravya) that passes to the thing 
placed before the eyes is apprehended, and that 
because the bile substance and conch are in fact 
in the relation of substance and attribute {adhar- 
adheyabhava) the apprehension 'the conch is yellow* 
is justifiably valid. 

5.5.23 The Cognition of Red Colour in China-rose, etc. 

In the case of the red colour of the china-rose 
that appears in a crystal placed near that flower, the 
Advaitins hold, as already stated, that it is a case of 
error or delusion. But the Vi^i§tadvaitin's explanation 
in this regard is as follows: The lustre of china-rose, 
like that of a gem, spreads in all directions nearby 
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and the crystal being a transparent thing, could 
receive the lustre. That is why a stone (ratna) placed 
nearby does not appear red, like a crystal. The white 
colour of the crystal itself is overpowered by the 
spreading red colour of the china-rose, and hence we 
perceive only the red colour in the crystal. It is the 
contact of lustre in transparent substances like crystal 
that makes them appear red. On the other hand, 
opaque things like mud or stone do not receive the 
spreading lustre. Unless the spreading lustre is held 
responsible, it would be difficult to give a satisfactory 
answer to the question “Why does the crystal not 
appear red even when there is no china-rose?” Thus 
the apprehension ‘the cyrstal is red” is, in fact, a 
collection of two perceptions — the perception of 
lustre with the red colour and the perception of the 
crystal. The colour of the crystal, being overpowered 
by the red colour of the flower, is not perceived. 

According to the Vkistadvaitin, the cognition of 
mirage as water is also a valid perception in the same 
way as many other cognitions have already been pro¬ 
ved to be. Owing to the triple-blending or quintupli- 
cation, the mirage consists of all the gross elements, of 
which water alone is apprehended, because the thirsty 
person’s invisible result of karma (adrsta) prompts him 
to go to the place where he hopes to get water. In 
his unsuccessful attempt, he is destined to suffer as a 
result of past karma (adrsta) which is identified with 
the Lord’s displeasure with the suffering person Those 
who know the mirage as mirage do not apprehend 
water alone in it, as those who miatake mirage for 
water do. The cognition of it as mirage is an impedi¬ 
ment standing in the way of cognitions that it is water. 
The invisible result of karma {adrsta) must be accepted 
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by all schools who recognise the authority of the Vedas, 
as the general cause of all effects. Those effects direct¬ 
ly or inditrectly become the objects connected with 
the joyous or grievous experiences of persons. If the 
invisible result of karma is not conceived as such, then 
there must be either a series of delusions of all people 
at all times with regard to all objects, or there must be 
no delusion at all.'*’ 

"Nor is the cognition of a circle made by the 
brandishing of a firebrand a delusion, according to the 
Visr^tadvaitin. The firebrand has the contact of all 
eight directions successively though not simultaneously, 
we do perceive its contact with one direction after 
another, and the residual impressions [samskdra) caused 
by those perceptions of the contacts of the seven for¬ 
mer directions — generate the remembrance just at 
the moment before the perception of the contact with 
the eighth direction takes place. Thus it is a close 
succession of two cognitions, one of remembrance and 
the other of perception. 

For the cognition ‘my face is in the mirror’ which 
is characterised as delusion or anyathdkhydti, the Vis^ista* 
dvaitin gives the following explanation to prove that 
it is not a delusion. The ‘eye-rays' pass to the mirror 
and come back to the face, as a result of their contact 
with a polished surface like the mirror. All things 
with a polished surface are capable of forcing the rays 
that fall upon them to go back. That is why the rays 
falling upon a stone do not rebound. The contact of 
the eye being both on the mirror and on the face, there 
emerge two perceptions — one cognising the contact 
of the mirror, and another the face. As these two 
perceptions occur in close succession, it appears as if 
the face itself is on the mirror. 
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According to the Vitfi^tadvaitin, there is no distinct 
entity worth tJie name ‘direction*. With the help of 
the limiting adjuncts of direction, all practical pur¬ 
poses are served. Those who deny the existence of 
direction and those also who reiterate its existence 
have to stick to these indispensable adjuncts. When 
a person mistakes the east for the west, it is not a case 
of delusion. It is also a twin cognition — one com¬ 
prehending the adjunct of the east as ‘this’, and ano¬ 
ther comprehending the adjunct of west as ‘west’. This 
is possible, since directions are relative terms, and one 
and the same substance can be the adjuncts of all 
directions also with regard to the position of different 
things. So the east mistaken for the west, is also in 
fact v\est with regard to some other thing placed far¬ 
ther e;iSt. 

So also the Visfi^^dvaitin states that the cognition 
‘there are two moons* need not be considered as delu¬ 
sion when the eye is pressed by the finger, the rays of 
the eye travel by either side of the finger. Thus two 
collections of the causes of the moon’s perception begin 
to function. One causes the perception of the moon 
in its own place while another passing slightly bent, 
generates another cognition — one perceiving a place 
removed from its own place. The two perceptions 
having emerged in close succession appear to be to¬ 
gether apprehending the moon connected with the 
place near the moon’s. This is the process by which 
the two moons are apprehended.” 

Thus in cases of delusion, the Vitfi§tadvaitin’s 
explanation is called xhtyathartha-khydti. By quintu- 
plication one element has one-eighth of the whole, and 
34 
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when due to some defect in the eyes, the one element 
alone which forms only one-eighth part is cognised, 
the so-called delusion occur. In some other cases 
where quintuplication cannot give a satisfactory ex¬ 
planation, the Visfig^dvaitin resorts to bhedagraha 
asamsdrgdgraha — the absence of apprehension of dis¬ 
tinction from, or of non-contact of what is desired, in 
the same manner as Prabhakara does. 

5.5.24 The Indeterminate Cognition and the Akhanddrtha- 
bodha of Advaita 

The self-luminous Brahman which has no second 
is considered by the Advaitin to be apprehended by 
the indeterminate cognition {nirvikalpaka-jndna) and 
that this apprehension will lead to final liberation from 
the cycle of birth and death. Though the name 
‘Indeterminate Cognition’ reminds us of its counterpart 
in the school of Nyaya-Vais^egika and though the 
Advaitin’s definition of the same is also akin to that of 
the Nyaya-Vaisfegika, it has nothing to do with that. 

5.5.25 The Indeterminate Cognition According to the 
Nydya- VaiSesika 

According to the Nyaya-Vaisfegika the indetermi¬ 
nate cognition belongs to the class of perceptions gene¬ 
rated by any one of the five sense-organs or the mind. 
It is an invariable forerunner or antecedent of determi¬ 
nate and distinctive perception {savikalpaha-pratyaksa). 
Before we have this determinate and distinctive per¬ 
ception, we have the cognition of jar, jarness (the genus 
of jar), and the inherence {samavdya) of the genus of the 
jar in the jar as objects (ghata ghatatva-tat-samavdydh). 
But these three are not correlated with one another 
but are cognized in isolation. Without this previous 
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indeterminate perception {nirvikalpaka pratyaksa), det¬ 
erminate perception would be impossible, for the cogni¬ 
tion of attribute or attributes alone leads to determi¬ 
nate perception (saoikalpaka-pratyaksa). The knowledge 
of the attribute (oiiesana) is the cause of the know¬ 
ledge of the object having that attribute {viiisla). 
Though the indeterminate is beyond the apprehension 
of the senses {atindriya), it is logically indispensable. 
Since (i) the jar (ii)the genus of the jar, and (hi) the in¬ 
herence of the latter in the former are not perceived 
as (i) substance (viSesya) having attribute, (ii) attribute 
qualifying a substance, and fiii) their relation to each 
other respectively in the nirvikalpaka cognition, it can¬ 
not be said to have these three ‘awarenenesses’ {visayi- 
tdh). In spite of this, the Nyaya-Vaisfe^ika holds that 
there is in niroikalpaka-pratyaksa, a peculiar or fourth 
kind of ‘awareness* different from these three ‘aware¬ 
nesses.’ This is accepted by the school for there could 
be no knowledge without awareness (visayitd). This 
form of perception is neither valid knowledge (pramd) 
nor an invalid knowledge (bhrama), for the definitions of 
valid and invalid knowledge require the statement of 
a substantive (viiesya) and of its attribute (viSesana), 
In nirvikalpaka-pratyaksa, there is no perception of 
these two as one substantive and another as its attri¬ 
bute. 

5.5.26 The Mirvikalpakapratyaksa According to the 
Sdhkhya 

The Sahkhya view regarding nirvikalpaka is quite 
different. While commenting on Verse 27of the Sdhkhya- 
kdrikd, Vacaspatimitfra quotes some verses from the 
Slokavdrttika of Kumarila in support of the Sahkhya 
view.” They mean: ‘At first one apprehends an object 
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vaguely as a thing and then thinking people observe 
(cognise it definitely as belonging to a certain genus 
and possessing certain well-defined properties). Again 
it is a well-known fact that on the first apprehension 
of an object, the first notion is indeterminate and vague 
like the notion in the mind of an infant or others of 
arrested mental development; after this, the thing 
comes to be cognised as possessing certain properties 
and belonging to a certain genus; the cognition that 
observes and apprehends all this has been regarded as 
*savikalpaka* 

From the above statements, it is obvious that 
Vacaspatimisfra has, while expounding the Sahkhya 
doctrine, a view with regard to nirvikalpaka, which is 
different from that of the Nyaya-Vaisregika. According 
to the Sahkhya, nirvikalpaka is not beyond apprehen¬ 
sion {atlndriya) as the Nyaya-Vais^egika holds it to be. 

5.5.27 Pdrthasdratki MiSra's Interpretation of Kumdrila’s 
Verses 

But Parthasarathi Misfra gives a different inter¬ 
pretation to the same verses of KumaHla. A person 
beholding an object before him, remembers his having 
a former cognition of the same object and identifies it 
with what he has already seen and this cognition is a 
determinate one.” 

While commenting on another verse beginning 
with 'nirvikalpakabodhe*pV Parthasarathi Misrra writes; 
“No recognition can take place unless one has the 
apprehension of the same thing with its characteristic 
attribute. Hence even in an indeterminate cognition, 
a thing is cognised with its general and particular attri- 
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butes.’* Thus the determinate cognition {saoikalpaka- 
pratyaksa) is invariably a recognition {pratyabhijnd) of 
what has already been apprehended in the indetermi¬ 
nate perception (nirvikalpaka-pratyaksa). 

5.5.28 The ViSistddvaitin^s View Corresponds with That 
of Pdrthasdrathi Miira 

The view of Vi^ig^dvaitin with regard to indeter¬ 
minate perception does not differ from that ofPartha- 
sarathi Mis^ra. The Vkigtadvaitin holds that there can 
be no cognition that could cognise an object without 
comprehending its characteristic attribute. Whereas in 
determinate cognition (savikalpaka), the continuity (an«- 
ortti) is cognised as the characteristic attribute of a 
genus; in indeterminate cognition, the continuity is not 
cognised as it is to be cognised only in succeeding cog¬ 
nitions, and not in the first one of its kind. Moreover 
'savikalpaka' is a product of past impression {samsdra) 
as well as of the collection of the different causes of 
perception (pratyaksa-sdmagri). Pfirvikalpaka is never 
in need of a past impression (samskdra). 

When a boy beholds a cow for the first time, and 
perceives the cow with its own unique configuration 
{samsthdna), it is an indeterminate cognition of the 
cow. In his succeeding perception of the same and 
other cows, the boy has not only a perception of the 
cow but also the recollection of a unique configuration 
(samsthdna) as he has the impression in his mind caused 
by his first perception of the cow. The unique con¬ 
figuration becomes cognised as a common feature of 
all cows. Hence the unique configuration and its 
possessor are together cognised by the indeterminate 
cognition as well as by the determinate one. The cog- 
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nition of continuity of the unique configuration {sa ms- 
thdndnuvnti-pratitih) is a peculiar feature of the deter¬ 
minate cognition not to be found in the indeterminate 
cognition. The nature and listinctive feature of these 
two cognitions are given below. 

(i) The contact with the sense organs exists with 
the genus (jdti), the particular object and the inher¬ 
ence of the two. Therefore nirvikalpaka, too apprehends 
all these three, (ii) In the savikalpaka, there is the addi¬ 
tional apprehension of continuity or repetition of similar 
attributes and distinction from those of other race. In 
nirvakalpaka, the object, its attributes and the relation 
between the two appear just as they are. In savikalpaka ^ 
since the genus is perceived in later perception, conti¬ 
nuity is an additional feature of the cognition, (iii) So, 
nirvikalpaka too is the cognition of an object with its 
distinguishing features or qualities.” 

A cognition worth the name is experienced by one 
and all as in the shape of‘this is such’ {idam ittham iti). 
The cognition,‘this is a cow,’ cognises a thing before 
the person and cowhood in it. This ‘cowhood’ (gotva) 
is not a distinct category (prthak-paddrtha) as is held by 
the Nyaya-Vais^esika. Cowhood and similar genus 
{gotvddi-jdtayah.) are nothing but the unique, peculiar 
and defining feature of things. A cow, a jar, a horse, 
etc. have their own respective and unique configura¬ 
tions beholding which one easily recognises as to yvhich 
genus that thing belongs. 

5.5.29 AdvaiHn*s View 

The Advaitin uses the word 'nirvikalpaka’ in a 
different sense and for a different purpose. According 
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to him, the indeterminate cognition {nirvikalpaka-jmna) 
need not be of the nature of perception as theNyaya- 
Vakesika holds. It is generated by the words and 
unlike in the Nyaya-Vaisfe?ika doctrine, it (nirvikal- 
paka) succeeds a determinate cognition (savikalpaka) and 
never precedes it. The Advaitin defines it as a valid 
cognition on the ground that it is a cognition which 
does not cognise an attribute which does not exist in 
the substantive {tad-avrttyaprakdrakam jndnath pramd). 
He contends that the indeterminate cognition is a valid 
one while according to the Nyaya-Vaisfe§ika school, it 
is neither valid nor invalid.’" This verbal indeterminate 
cognition is denominated as the knowledge of the inde¬ 
terminate whole (akkandarthabodka) by the Advaitin; 
and the Cit-sukhi defines it as a cognition generated by 
two or more non-synonymous words by which only 
one thing is meant.” The Advaita-siddhi defines any 
statement that would generate akhandartha bodha as 
"one that generates a valid cognition which does not 
cognise what is not to be remembered by the denota¬ 
tive power of the words.”” 

5.5.30 A Detailed Account of the Above View 

In this connection Sures'varacarya writes: Hear¬ 
ing the Vedic statements as ‘satyam jnanath anantam 
brahma' tic. one understands Brahman as ‘reality, intel¬ 
ligence and infiniteness,’ but immediately recollecting 
other Vedic statements that deny the existence of 
qualities in Brahman, gives the explanation that these 
words do not mean the existence of any positive quality 
in Brahman but by the authority of *arthapatti' these 
three words must mean the distinction from the three 
negations of those denoted by the words 'satyam, 
jndnam and anantam' {asatydd-vydvrttih, jaddd-vydvrttih, 
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paricchinndd-vydvrttih.)'* To drive home this explana¬ 
tion, he gives the instance of a house in which the ab- 
sense of a cat is apprehended by the ravage caused by 
the rats."* 

Whereas words — conveying a positive meaning 
like satyam, jmnam, etc., through the .medium of their 
primary meaning (Sakydrtka) real and intelligent — 
bring out the secondary meaningthedistinc- 
tion from what is unreal {asatydtd-vydvrttih) and “the 
distinction from the non-intelligent” (jaddd-vydvrttih), 
the negative words like ‘anantam* directly denote the 
distinction from the nature of limited things." As soon 
as a ^samdnddhikarana' sentence — a sentence having a 
number of words in grammatical apposition with one 
another’ — is heard, the verbal apprehension is caused 
by the words and it is in the form such as is described 
by the Naiyayika and some other schools; and hence, 
it is sakhanddrtha-bodha — an apprehension cognising 
substantives, attributes and their relations. The cogni¬ 
tion that succeeds it, is akhanddrtha-bodha — a cogni¬ 
tion which cognises the snbstantive alone and it is this 
cognition that satisfies the inquiry of the learner who 
asks, "what is Brahman like?" In the first knowledge 
which leads latter to another kind ofknowledge, there 
is of course the cognition of substance and its attributes 
(in apposition) but this does not prevent the later rise 
of the knowledge of the ‘indeterminate whole* {akhand¬ 
drtha-bodha) which is the ultimate and supreme purport 
intended to be conveyed by the sentence.*’ 

5.5.31 PatanjalVs Definition of Sdmdnddhikaranya 

The eminent grammarian Pratanjali defines sdmd¬ 
nddhikaranya (the grammatical co-ordination) as cul> 
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mination in presenting a single substantive by words 
with different denotative attributes.” E.g., ‘satyath 
jndnam anantam brahma' *tat tvam asi' ‘so’yam devadattah* 
are some *samdnddhikarnna' sentences, where there is 
grammatical co-ordination or apposition. There are 
three possible ways of interpreting such sentences: 

1. The words are to mean the attributes alone 
without their substantive; that is: the words are to be 
taken as meaning reality (satyam) intelligence (jndnam) 
and infiniteness (anantam) and not as referring to an 
object or substantive possessing these attributes. 

2. Words to mean one substantive with attri¬ 
butes. 


3. Words to mean substantives alone. 

The first possibility is ruled out. According to 
the definition of sdmdnddhikaranya given above, a 
sentence with sdmdnddhikaranya must mean only one 
thing and not many attributes, as denoted by ail the 
words in the sentence. Therefore, the attributes, viz- 
reality, intelligence and unlimitedness — which are 
distinct and different from one another — cannot be 
identical, and hence presentation of a single thing — 
the very vital point of a samdnddhikarana sentence — 
would be absolutely impossible. 

With regard to the second possible interpretation, 
it is obvious that it, too, is untenable. For, taking the 
sentence 'tat tvam asi* (that thou art), the two substan¬ 
tives are ‘tat’ and Uavm’ with their respective attri¬ 
butes; ‘tat’ (that) denotes Brahman which is described 
in the Upanisads as possessing omniscience, omni¬ 
presence, etc. and ‘tvam’ (thou) denotes the disciple 
35 
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Svetaketu to whom this instruction is imparted and 
whose intelligence and other attributes are extremely 
limited If Brahman and the disciple — Hat' and 
Hoam' — are to be interpreted as identical, how could 
the omniscient Brahman and the person with very 
limited knowledge become identical, when they have 
diametrically opposite natures? The definition of 
samanddhikaranya requires that there should be a single 
object or substantive. Taking the sentence Ho'yam 
devadattah' the grammatical co-ordination {samanddhi- 
karanya) would require a single substantive which must 
possess the attributes implied by Hah' (that) and those 
implied in 'ayam' (this). But this would be absurd 
and impossible. 'Sah' denotes a person with the con¬ 
tact of past and *ayam' denotes the contact of present 
time. How could a person be having the contacts of 
both the past and present? 

5.5.32 The Advaitin's Explanation of How ^Akhan- 
ddrthabodha* is Generated by a *Samdnddhikarana* 
Sentence 

Moreover, the Advaitin argues: if the words in 
Hatyam jndnam anantam brahma’ are interpreted as 
denoting things with different attributes as their 
*viSesana’ they are far from meaning the identity 
of those substantives denoted by them as the attri¬ 
butes could never become identical. Apart from 
the above reasons, the samdnddhikarana sentences like 
Hatyam jndnam-anantam’ etc., are not to be interpreted 
in the light of sentences like *nilo ghatah’ (a black jar); 
for the identity of the jar (with jamess) and the 
possesser of black colour is cognisable by perception 
while the identity of those denoted by Hatyam jndnam 
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anantam' is doubtful. These words may denote things 
different from one another as words in the sentence, 
^'khando mundah purm-irhgo gauh.** {khandah — a cow 
with a broken horn; mundah — with no horn; purna- 
Srhgah— a cow with both horns.) Here three types of 
cows are meant, since one and the same cow cannot 
be in possession of the three attributes denoted by 
those three adjectives, as they have meanings opposed 
to one another. The attributes — reality, knowledge 
and unlimitedness, denoted by the words, satyam, 
jndnam and anantam respectively may, by nature, 
not co-exist because of the possibility of their being 
opposed to one another, though one may not be 
certain of their mutual opposition as in the case of 
*'khandatva^ mundatva and puTna-SrhgatvaV 

Hence the Advaitin contends that *satyarh jndnam- 
anantam brahma’ and such other Vedic statements 
deserve an explanation that is consistent with the pur¬ 
port of other Vedic texts like *ekam-evddvitiyam 
brahma’ denying the existence of any quality in 
Brahman. 

The Advaitin also says: Moreover after the study 
of the Vedic texts which (according to the Advaitin) 
deny qualities in Brahman and learning that the 
apprehension of such a Brahman alone could lead to 
emancipation from the cycle of births and deaths, the 
apprehension of pure Brahman without any quality is 
to be secured for obtaining release from bondage. 
That can be achieved, if the attributes are ignored 
and the substantives alone are taken into account in 
Vedic texts such as 'satyam jndnam anantam brahma* 
'tat tvam asi* etc. Though the word *satyam* means 
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possessor of reality, *jndnam* possessor of knowledge 
and ‘anantam’ possessor of unlimitedness, the attribu¬ 
tes are to be discarded, and Brahman alone is to be 
taken notice of as the meaning intended to be con¬ 
veyed. This apprehension having Brahman alone as 
its object can well be denominated as 'nirvikalpaka’ 
since there is no vikalpa — dtfferent things as objects 
of that apprehension. In this way, the Advaitin holds 
that the third possibility of explanation namely to 
take the substantive alone (without attributes) is to 
be resorted to.*‘ 

In this connection, the AdvaitasiddhiTZL\st% another 
quettion: Why should in the case of the usage 'so'yam 
devadattah* the contact of the past (denoted by *sah'), 
the contact of tha present (denoted by ^ayam') be dis¬ 
carded in Devadatta as their existence in him at 
different periods is not impossible? To this the 
answer given in the Advaitasiddki runs as folldws: 
The sentence being the samdnddhikarana one, is capa¬ 
ble of effecting a verbal apprehension cognising the 
identity of the two persons denoted by ‘sah* and 'ayam', 
but the identity of the two attributes, namely, the 
contact of the past and present which has inevitably to 
be cognised, is impossible. So the substantive without 
the attributes is to be taken as meant by the sentence.** 

The author of the Advaita-siddhi adds further that 
in the sentence 'dandl kundall devadattah,\ iht identity of 
the holder of a stick with the wearer of ear-rings can¬ 
not be cognised although there is no incompatibility 
in the co-existance of the stick and the ear-rings in 
Devadatta even at one and the same tims; for in 
that case the identity of the stick and the ear-rings 
(the attributes) which is impossible, would have to be 
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cognised. In the same way the identity of the person 
who was seen in the past (denoted by *ayam*) could 
not be cognised for the same reason, namely the impos¬ 
sibility of the identity of the two attributes viz- the 
past and the present.” 

To retain one part of the meaning and discard 
another part, the Advaitin contends, is not a fault in 
the explanation of a samanddhikarana sentence, since 
it has to present a single substantive as its purport. It 
is only in ‘vyadhikarana* sentence like ‘ghatasya Suklah' 
meaning ‘the white colour of a jar’ that the meanings 
of the two words are to be taken in entirety without 
discarding either. 

5.5.33 Import (Tdtparya) is Determinant of Secondary 
Meaning {Laksana) of One or More Words in a 
Sentence 

Even if we take the meaning of ‘satyam’ and other 
words in a negative way by implication (laksana) as 
^satyam' to mean not ‘real* but ‘difference from the 
unreal’ {asatydd-vydvrttihy, fndnam* not ‘intelligence’ 
but ‘difference from non-intelligence’ (jaddd- vydvrttih) 
and 'anantam' ‘other than limited’, it is not a wrong 
explanation since it is accordance with the ‘intention’ 
of the iruti. In 'gahgdydm ghosah* the secondary 
meaning ‘bank’ is taken in preference to the meaning 
‘flood’ since the former alone is appropriate to convey 
the speaker’s intention. 

As the implication depends entirely upon the 
‘intention’ in consequence of which the implication is 
considered on a par with ‘denotation’ (abhidhd) it is 
immaterial whether it (implication - laksana) is applied 
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to only one word or to all in a sentence. In ‘gahgdydm 
ghosah* the word 'gahgd* alone has the implication or 
laksandf while in* visam bhuhksva* (take poison) spoken 
in the context of condemning a person who is willing 
to take food in his enemy’s house, one means “do 
not take food in your enemy’s housi,” both the words 
namely ‘visain' and ‘bhuhksva* by the the power of 
implication convey the above idea. Thus all words 
in a samanddhikarana sentence can give a secondary 
meaning. 

5.5.34 Usefulness of Many Words in a Samdnddhikarana 
Sentence 

As a matter of fact, there is no necessity at all to 
resort to implication as the word or words themselves 
can denote their meaning positively and negatively 
as well. Blackness is identical with ‘being other than 
whiteness’and so is it comprehended. So. Brahman 
being the only real existent it is identical with the 
distinction from everything else in the universe. Thus 
two words in samdnddhikarana by presenting 

different denotative attributes (paraspara-vilaksana- 
iakyatdvacchedakapratipddanena) can retain their 
dehnition, i.e. culmination in presenting a single thing 
by the words with different denotative attributes.”” 
Moreover, to use a number of words is useful in 
making the substantive distinct from those with which 
people are apt to identify it. One comes to know 
definitely after learning ‘satyam, jhdnam-anantam’ etc., 
that Brahman is not unreal, not non-intelligence and 
not limited, as things are in the universe. When a 
child is taught to know the moon by saying “it is the 
moon that possesses the greatest brilliance” the word 
‘greatest’ distinguishes the moon from less brilliant 
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objects like glow-worm and star, and the word 'lustre' 
distinguishes the same from darkness. Thus the moon 
that is desired to be taught to the child is made known 
to it. Thus the ‘great sentences’ {mahd-vdkydni) cul¬ 
minate in presenting the pure Brahman, the apprehen¬ 
sion of which leads to final emancipation from this 
worldly life. This is the conclusion arrived at by the 
Advaitin by these arguments. 

The Advaitin assumes that the intention of ^ruti 
is to present Brahman without attributes. It is this 
very intention of the ^ruii that is the point at issue. 
The Advaitin seems to be begging the question by 
assuming as true what has to be proved as true. He 
takes it for granted that the nirguna texts speak of 
Brahman as being absolutely without any attribute or 
quality. It is this very contention that is challanged 
by Ramanuja, Vehka^natha and others. 

5.5.35 ViHslddvaitin's Reasons for the Non-Occurrence 
of Such an Akhanddrthabodha 

The Visristadvaitin makes the following observa¬ 
tions against the above arguments of the Advaitin. 
That from sentences such as 'satyam jndnam anantam 
brahma’. Hat tvam asi\ ‘so’yam devadattah*, ‘prakrsta- 
prakdfa^-condrah', the substantives alone are cognised 
without their denotative attributes, is against the 
common experience. Verbal cognitions caused by 
satyatn jndnam etc., cognise real with reality, knowledge 
with knowledge-hood and so on. The contention that 
it (the verbal apprehension) is only an intermediary, 
and that the succeeding cognition which alone is in¬ 
tended to be conveyed cognises the substantive alone in 
consequence of which it is an ‘akhandartha-bodha,’" is 
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not acceptable to those whose systems differ from that 
of the Advaitin. When the akhandartha-bodha occurs, 
is there any relationship between the meanings of the 
the different words cognised or not? If it is not 
cognised, then this cognition {akhandartha-bodha) could 
be no other than the remembrance of meanings 
(padarthopasthitih) produced at first by the knowledge 
of the words {pada^jmnam), that is, it could be merely 
the remembrance of the words. The relation between 
the meanings of the words is comprehended when the 
words are uttered in juxtaposition with one another 
{dkdhksd). According to the rule accepted by all 
thinkers, there cannot be a repetition of cognitions 
unless there is a desire for it. So, this akhandartha- 
bodha of the Advaitin, after the remembrance of the 
meanings of the words uttered {padajanya-paddrth- 
opasthiti), is superfluous and serves no purpose. Thus 
the first alternative also is ruled out. 

That in view of the intention — 'tdtparya* the 
knowledge of which is bound to prevail after the study 
of Vedic texts such as 'ekamevddvitlyam brahma* *neha 
ndndsti kincana* which mean unreality of everything 
other than Brahman, “the ‘great sentences' (mahdvdkyas) 
are to be understood to mean the brakma-svarupa 
alone,” as stated by the Advaitin — is unwarranted. 
In sentences like ‘saindhavam-dnaya* which might mean 
‘bring a horse* or ‘bring salt’, the intention that the 
word 'saindhava* (born of the country of sindhu or born 
of ocean) is uttered to mean ‘horse’ or‘salt’ becomes 
responsible for the verbal cognition. In accordance 
with the statements made in the Advaita-siddhi,*" inten¬ 
tion is to be inserted along with dkdhksd, yogyatd and 
sannidhi — the three causes of verbal apprehension. 
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and the removal of any one word from the sentence 
concerned must result in the failure of the generation 
of the desired verbal apprehension. But the great 
sentences like *satyam jndnam ...* do not fall in this 
line, since even if we remove *satyam' the desired 
akhandarthabodha of brahmasvarupa can be achieved 
in the definition of ‘intention* {tdtparyajndna-ghatitd- 
kdhksdvirahe’pi). This is just what takes place in the 
case of another sentence ‘vijndnam brahma'. Moreover, 
akhanddrtha-bodha cannot be a product of words, as 
the Advaitin holds it to be. If a person who desires 
to express the existence of fire says ‘here is smoke’, the 
listener infers fire. The cognition of fire is only infer¬ 
ence and not verbal apprehension. In the same way, 
even the ‘great sentences’ could have their function as 
verbal expressions only up to the verbal comprehen¬ 
sion. Sakhanddrtha-bodha, and the ultiTnsLte akhaniMrlha- 
bodha of the invention of the Advaitin have nothing to 
do with the verbal expression as in the case of infe¬ 
rence of fire resulting from the word ‘smoke’, after the 
apprehension of smoke. 

According to the Advaitin, all samdnddhikarana 
sentences, do not cause akhanddrthabodha; for the sen¬ 
tence ‘nilo ghalah* (a black jar) in spite of its being a 
sentence with *sdmdnddhikaranya', causes a cognition 
in which the identity of a jar with the black-coloured 
object, and there is noakhanddrtha-bodhato succeed to. 

It is the contention of the Advaitin that the words 
in ‘satyam jndnam-anantam’, with the power of impli¬ 
cation (laksand) make us know the distinction from 
'unreal*, ‘non-intelligenf and ‘limited’ in the Brahman 
and that they are identical with Brahman. This conten¬ 
tion does not serve the professed purpose. Though the 
36 
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above-mentioned distinctions appear as negatives, they 
are not really negative in their meanings. The Advaitin 
as well as the Visi^^dvaitin and many other scholars 
of diverse schools of thought, do not hold negation 
{abhdva) as a distinct category as the Nyaya-Vaisfe^ika 
holds it to be. The distinction or difference from a 
black-coloured thing {nila-rupdbhdva) in a white thing 
is to be conceived as white colour itself {iukle nila-rupd- 
bkdvah iauklyameva). Even the Nyaya-Vais^egika holds 
the second negation as identical either with the counter¬ 
entity of the first negation or the substratum as the 
case may be (ghatdbkdvdbhdvah ghatasvarupah; ghata- 
bhedah gkatabhedddhikarana-svarupah). Such an expla¬ 
nation being possible, the distinctions from the unreal 
in Brahman cannot be held as proving identity with 
the substratum namely the Brahman. If in accor¬ 
dance with the Vedic texts that seem to deny the 
existence of any quality in Brahman they are held 
as such, then there should be no doubt regarding the 
reality etc. which are known in the ever-luminous 
Brahman to the disciple. 

5.5.36 Plurality of Attributes cannot Establish Plurality 
of Substantives 

In fact, the words in great sentences (mahdvdkyas) 
*satyam jmnath anantam’ mean the substantives with 
their respective denotations ‘real’ or ‘one with reality* 
in consonance of their being 'samdnddhikarana* in 
nature. The plurality of attributes like reality, intelli¬ 
gence and unlimitedness need not and will not result in 
the plurality of the substantives. This would be the case 
only if the attributes were opposed in meaning to one 
another. Reality and other artributes are not such as 
incapable of co-existence. Attributes that cannot co- 
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exist can make their respective substratum different 
among themselves as in the case of khandatva, mundatva 
and purna-Srhgatva. But it would be ridiculous to 
hold that a person with a staff in his hand is different 
from the same person with ear-rings in his ears on 
account of the difference between the two attributes 
namely the staff and the ear-rings. Creation, susten¬ 
ance and destruction of the universe are conceded as 
the definition {laksand) of Brahman. These three 
attributes do not make their substantive Brahman 
different, as the three attributes can exist in Him at 
different periods. Even when Devadatta is not before 
us, we comprehend by the sentence, *devadattah Sydmo 
yuvd kundaW that the substantive Devadatta is only 
one So, the contention that the plurality of attributes 
must necessarily present the plurality of substantives, 
is untenable. On the other hand, a single substantive 
can exist with a number of attributes that are not 
proved to be such as could not exist together. Valid 
testimony generates the cognition that there is only 
one substantive with numerous attributes. 

The sentence ‘that (object) with supreme brilliance 
is the moon’ {prakrsta-prakdiaS candrah) is an answer to 
a little boy who is seeing the brilliant moon as well as 
the less brilliant stars and desires to know which the 
moon is and puts the question ‘which is the moon?’. 

5.5.37 Substantive Alone with No Charecteristic Attri¬ 
butes can Never be Comprehended 

Hearing the above answer, the questioner becomes 
aware of the moon with its characteristic brilliance. 
How can the question and the answer be only with 
regard to the moon’s svarupa without its attribute? If 
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something at a distance is seen and a doubt arises as 
to whether it is a human form or the trunk of a tree, 
it is due to the fact that the thing at distance is found 
to possess some features that are common to the human 
body and a tree's trunk. This doubt is dispelled when 
the man becomes aware of the distinctive features of 
the thing at a distance. Thus both the question and 
the answer are not of the moon’s form {svariipa) alone. 
Moreover, the question ‘which is the moon’ means 
which is denominated as the ‘moon’. The answer makes 
the boy understand that the most brilliant thing in 
the sky is the moon. How can it be a cognition of 
the moon’s form (svarupa) alone without the attri¬ 
butes? If in all these cases, a cognition of *dharmi- 
svarupa' alone succeeding the verbal cognition is upheld 
and if this is to be denominated as 'akhandartha-bodha*, 
one cannot fail to note its purposelessness for the 
obvious reason that the preceding verbal cognition 
itself is capable of discharging this function of the 
succeeding 'akhanMrtha-bodha* 

5.5.38 Celestial Beings too Possess a Form of Their Own 

Further, sentences in ordinary worldly usages as 
distinguished from Vedic usage, ‘that object with 
supreme brilliance is the moon’ {prakrs{a-prakdSai- 
candrah) should not be treated as on a par with Vedic 
statements, like 'satyam jnanam ...’ The moon is not 
devoid of qualities as Brahman is held to be by the 
Advaitin while interpreting Vedic statements like 
*ekameva advitlyam brahma' which appear to mean the 
absence of all qualities in Brahman. Hence there is no 
need at all of ‘intention’ {tdtparya) with regard to 
*prakrsta prakdiaicandra\f\ and so, on the ground of 
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tdtpatya-jndna, no akhanddrtha-bodha of the substantive 
alone is to be sought in the case of *prahrsia prakdSaS- 
candrah,’ as in the Vedic sentences of 'satyam jndnam 

The moon and other celestial beings are regarded 
to be in possession of physical forms. In the devattd- 
dhikarana Sahkara writes: “Possessed of power and 
ability, the celestial beings could remain with the form 
of lustre alone and take bodies with limbs like hands 
legs etc. as and when they desire.*'*' Appayya Dlk 9 ita 
says in the Parimala in the same context “like an 
artisan who learns from the science of arts, Hiranya- 
garbha remembers the name and form of celestial 
beings from the Vedas and then creates them.’”* 

Whenever we hear the name of a person or a city, 
we remember them only with their respective forms, 
if we have already seen them; and in the case of unseen 
objects, they appear in our mind’s eye only with the 
forms given by our imagination. In no case are these 
forms apprehended without any of their characteristic 
attributes. This being the fact of experience, how 
can the moon’s form alone be maintained as cognized 
in akhanddTtha-bodha^ 

What does the word 'svarupa' denote? *Svarupa' is 
an uncommon feature that is inseparably united.” In 
the case of those objects which have physical forms, 
the configuration — the peculiar arrangements or for¬ 
mation of parts or limbs, is the svarupa; in the case of 
those objects which have no physical forms like the 
soul, colour etc., consciousness, close resemblence etc. 
are considered ’svarupa'."' The moon is never appre¬ 
hended without its disc which is its •svarupa'. How can 
an akhanddrtha-bodha of the moon arises without any 
attribute? 
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5.5,39 Plurality of Attributes cannot be Held to be Proving 
the Plurality of Substantives 

It is recognition {pratyabhijm) that is used as an 
infallible weapon in refuting the Buddhists theory of 
the momentariness {ksanikatvas) of all things. If the 
contact of the past and present denoted by the words 
‘jah’ and *ayam' respectively is found incompatible on 
account of their being mutually contradictory, as the 
Advaitin contends, then we must bow to the theory of 
momentariness since recognition is proved meaningless 
and hence inefleetive in refuting the Buddhists’ theory. 
It is the contact of two different times in one and the 
same thing experienced invariably by all that can 
establish a longer life of things. If this be denied, 
how could the Advaitin hope to prove the non- 
momentariness of things with the arguments based on 
recognition? A thing of limited size can remain in 
two different places at different times. Hence, ‘having 
been in a different place in the past* {tattva) and ‘being 
before the speaker at the present time* {idantva) are 
not contradictory attributes which cannot exist to¬ 
gether and so these attributes should not be aban¬ 
doned by resorting to ‘jakad-ajahal-laksand’ on the 
plea of their supposed mutual opposition. The contact 
of the past is not stated to be existing at the time of 
the speech. In the usage 'a jar is non-eternal’ (gha^ 
anityah), although the jar is presented with jarhood, 
the non-eternality is applicable only to the substan¬ 
tive *jar’ and not to jarhood. Similarly in the case 
of the usage ‘he is the same Devadatta’ (so’yam deva- 
dattah) the contact of the present time is cognised only 
in the substantive Devadatta and not in the adjective, 
past time also.*’ 
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We come across many a statement presenting a 
number of attributes which are meant to be expressed 
as existing at one and the same time in a substance 
like •'chatri kundaTi vdsasvl devadattah.** In such cases, 
the incompatible identity of two or more attributes 
cannot be stated to be inevitable; a similar explana¬ 
tion would be satisfactory even in the case of Vedic 
Staten ents like *satyam jndnam-ananiam-brahma’. 

In an inference {anumdna), when we infer the exis¬ 
tence of fire by observing smoke on the mountain, the 
mountain is first seen with the attribute smoke, and 
then when the inference has taken place, the mountain 
is believed to have the attribute ‘fire’ also and we are 
used to say ‘the smoky mountain is fiery’. To hold 
that these two attributes — smoke and fire should be 
identical and mean the same on the analogy of ‘so'yaih 
devadattah* would be against all experience and reason. 

Hence the theory of indeterminate cognition of a 
whole without a cognition of its parts or attributes 
(akhandarthabodha) is without any foundation and is a 
mere mirage of the Advaitin. 

NOTES 

1. brahmabhinnam sarvaih mitbyi., brahmabbionatvat 
yatha Sukti-rajatam 

2. pratiyaminatve sati yatbivastbitavastujb&na- 
nivartyatvaib mitbyitvam 

3. sad eva somya idam agre asit, ekam eva advitiyam 
brahma. ChS.. Up. 6.2.1. na iha nSni asti kibcana. Br. Up. 
6 14. 19 
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4 . pftbag atmanaiii preritaraih ca mattvi justastatas* 
tena amftatvameti. Sve, Up. 1.6 

jnijnau dvau ajau i^a-nI4au. 

nityo nityinam cetanah cetananam eko bahuoltb yo 
vidadh&ti kaman, Kafka Up. 5,13. 

dva suparoa sayuja sakb&yi saminam vrkstirii parisasva* 
jate. Mutt^aka Up. 2.1.1. 

5. sad eva somya idam agre asit, ekam eva advitiyam 
brabma CkS Up. 642 .I. 

sarvarh kbalu idam brabma. Ibid. 3.14.1. 

aitad&tmyamidam sarvam. Ibid. 6.8.7. 

6 . yasya atma ^arirarh yasya pftbivi iariram. Br. Up. 
5.7.7. 

ya atmani tistban. Ibid. 5.7.22. 

antah pravista^iastk janankih sarvStmi. Tai. Ara. 3.11 

7. mitho bhedam tattve$v-abhilapati bhedairutir-asau 
viiiftaikyad aikya-irutir-api ca sSrtha bhagavatif 
imau arlhau goptum nikhila-jagad-antaryamayita 
niriio laksmiiah irulibkir-aparabkih pranidadkejI 

8 . pUTvaparaparamr^fah iahdo'nyam kuruU matim. N.K. 

9. yato vSco nivariante aprapya manasa sahaj 

anandath brahmai^o vidvin na bibheti kutaicanajl Tai. 
Ara. 9. 

10 . bbagavad'inandasya pariccbinnatvam*ekaksa> 
n§rdhe babuni yojanaoi gaccbato raveh 'k$iptefur~ioa gacehati* 
iti isu-samya-katbanaib yatb&gati-mandya-nivftti’param, na 
tu pariccbeda*param, tadvat. S.P. p. 128 

11. na bi krame^a apakar^ah uktah, kintu gunSn Sm 
prakar^a eva uktah. ato guna-prakar$asya niratilayatvSt vin 
martaso nivfttir-iti bhavah. Ibid. 
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12. brahma-svarupad api tad-gunesu adarSti^aya uktah. 

Ibid. 

13. so’^nute sarvaa kam^a aaha brahmana vipaScita 
T.A, 1. 

14. tasmin yadantastadupisitavyam Taitt. Up. IV^ 
10.23. 

15^ brahma veda brahmaiva bhavati» Mu. 3.2.9. 

16. i^varah nityaluddhabuddhamuktasvabhavah sar- 
vajhah sattvopadhih na a^nati. prerayita hi ayam ubhayor- 
bhogyabhoktroh nitya-saksitvasattamatrena. sa tu ana^nan 
anyah abhicakaSiti pa^yati eva kevalam. darSanamatram tu 
tasya prcrayitftvam rajavat. San. B. on Mu. 2. 

17. tarati iokam atmavit 

18. athato brahmajijhasi, B.S. 1.1.1 

19. samye vadvaivameva-va 

20. evaSabdah sSLinyavaci Vaisnavam vamaDam alab- 
heta spardhatn&no visnureva bhutva imam lokam abhijayati’ 
iti samye 4rautaprayoga-dar^anacca ‘visnureva’ visnuriva 
ityarthah. na hi atra visnureva bhavati iti vivaksitam; spar- 
dhamanasya pasuySLgena tad-ayogat. aihikaphalaih hi ^atru- 
Jay&di. JV. 5. p. 215 

21. katham tarhi idarb asad eva iti? nanu avocama 
avy&kfta-nimarupatv^t asadiva asaditi. Sankara’s Bha^ya on 
Chu. Up.t 3.19,19 p. 198 

22. Svetdivataropani§ad^ 6, 19 

23. yadi hi virodhi purvapramanam na badhyate, tadi 
uttarasya utpattireva na sambhavati. yadi ca uttaraprama- 
nam purvapramana-sapeksam, tada tadbadhakatvasambhavat 
upakramanyayena purva-pramSnanusaritaya tena bidhyam- 
eva sySLt, tadanapeksaiii tu tadbadhitvaiva utpadyate; tasmat 
nirapeksottarapramanatvameva purvapramapabadhakatve 
prayojakamiti bhivah. A.S.B. p, 382 

37 
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24. purvdt parabaliyastvam tatra ndma pratiyatdml 
anyonyanirapeksdnam yatra janma dhiyam bkavetU 

25. uccaih fca kriyate, upariilu yajusa, uccaih samna 

26. trayo veda asfjyanta. agneh [-gvedah, vayor yajur* 
vedab, adityat samavedah, 

27. nanu saprapancadi-lruteh prapanca-prasakti- 
hetutvena advaita-^rutyapcksaniyatvena na tad-badhyatc^ 
tatra aha-*nayamiti.’ tatha ca nisedhadhir-nisedhadharmini 
pratiyogimaitva jnanarupam prasaktimapeksate, na tu tas>ab 
pramatvamiti bhavah. A.S B p. 384 

28. parasya purvanirapeksatvc apacchedanyayah^ 
purvasapeksatve upakraman>aya ityeva niska^salab^ at apac- 
chedanyayasya atra na avasaro’sti. dvaitanisedha^rutinam 
dvaitagiahaka- pratyaksa-karmakauda- saguna^astra-sapeksat- 
vat. anyacha pratiyogi-jbanabhavena nisedhasyaiva ayogat. 
/>. B. p. 944 

29. nirapek^oitarajndnam jdyate purvabddhaydj 

na bddhakdntaram iasya Una prabalamuttaramjI 

A" M. p. 503 in S D, 

30. na hi prabala-samagrirupa-vi^esabhave *idam raja* 
tam’ iti buddhikale ‘na idam rajatam* iti dhirlokc’pi avata- 
rati, na ca iha pratipaksadvaitaiastradhinadvaitajnane sati 
pratipaksatonyunabalena dvaita^astra-tulyabalenaca ata eva 
aprabalena advaitalastreiia purvapramanatyantaviruddha- 
dvaitabhavafupartha-visayakajnanotpadana-sambhavah. P,B. 
p. 947 

31. atah (jagatab) para-brahmano jatatvat tasmin 
pralinatvat, tena prananac tad-atmakataya tadatmyam upa- 
pannam. S. B. Vol. I, p. 233 

32. atah cidacidatmakasya sarvasya vastujaiasya 
brahma-tadatmyam atma^arirabhav^deva ityavagamyate. 
Ibid. 1. p. 96 

33. jnSLoasya nityatvcna tadabh§vanupapatter uktatvat.. 
Sankara Bhd^ya^ p. 36 
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34. na ca ^ghato na jSnati* ‘aham na jitiimi’ iti jnana- 
yor-visayavairupyarh dosa iti vacyam; 4dam asuram, balif- 
asura* iti jnanayoriva tasya adosatvat. A^S. B. p. 549 

35. sarvam vastu jnSLtatayi ajnStataya va saksicaitan- 
yasya visaya cva, A. S, p. 550 

36. pramanajanyavfttijnanamcva tadf^ajnanantara- 
badhakarh badhyaih va bhavati; na tu ^uddhacaitanyam. 
tasm^t ^uddhacaitanye ajnanaih sthatumarhati 

37. abhavabuddhih viiista-vai^istyavagahi-maryadam 
na atiSete 

38. an^ditatparyavisayibhuta laksana nirudhalaksana 

39. titparyanupapattinibandhana svarasikalaksan§ 

40. bhavabh§vavilaksanasya ajnanasya abbavavilaksa- 
iDiatvainitrena bhavatvopacarat. C. i9.p. 57 

41. dirayatvavi^ayatvabhaginl nirvUesacitireva kevald! 
pTirvasiddhatamaso hi paicimo nd&rayo bhavati 

ndpi gocarahjI ^ 

42. na ca aham-arthasya ajnana^rayatvena katham- 
ayam pratyayo bhavarupajnanapakse upapadyate iti vacyam; 
ajnanaSrayfbhuta-caitanye antah-karanatadatmyadhyasena 
ekaSrayatva-sambandhena upapatteh. A.S. p, 548. 

43. cidacidgrantbirahankarah; acinmatram antahka- 
ranam. A.S. p. 604. 

44. susuptau tavat ahamarthananuvfttau punaranu- 
sandhan^nupapatti-prasangah. na hi ahamarthantarena 
anubhutam ahamartbantaram smartumalam; atiprasahgat, 
$ds. Z). p. 121 

45. nrttaidldsthito dtpah prabhum sabhydmica nartakimj 
dipayedaviSesena tadabhdve'pi dipyatejl 

46. Suktirupyasthale bhrantisamaye purvotpannavina- 
sta4uktyabhinaataya tadrajatasya g^hiCatvat tasya pratiban- 
dhakatvena rupyaiii utpannain nastain ityadipratityanudayah. 
A.S. p. 648 
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47* sattve na bhrdntihddhau sidm ndsattve khydtibddhakauj 
sadasadbhydmauirvdcyd'vidyd vedyaissaka bhramahji 

LS, p. 47 

48. vi-ttibhedc’pi idamrupyayor idamam^&vacchinna* 
caitanyapraka^yatvcna phalaikyat jn&naikyadhih. A.S. p. 654 

49. avidyav^-ttistavat na ajnanana^ika; kintu antah- 
karanavi-ttiridamakara. tatha ca tadabhivyaktacaitanyam 
eva rupyam abhivyanakti iti phalaikyasambhav^t. na hi 
avacchcdakabhedena pbalabhedah; kintu vyanjakabhedena. 
A.S. p. 655 

50. parasparavirodhc hi na prakarantar§ athiiih. N.IC. 

51. tathi ca bhrani&tmakavftte^caksus§dirupatve 
manabhavah. adhisthanacaksuse bhramaaya tadStmyadhyasat 
caksusadi-visayadhisthane rajatadeh t&d&tmyadbyai^acca 
rajatam pa^>ami ityadipratyayah. A S.B. p. 647 

52. ^ukiirupyasthale bhrantisamayapurvotpannavina- 
staSuktyabhinnataya tadrajatasya gfhitatvat tasya pratiban- 
dhakatvena rupyam utpannaih nastam ityadipratityanu- 
day ah ^4.5. p. 648 

53. na ca samprayogabhavad aparoksatv&nupapattih. 
adhyastasya aparoksatayam samprayoginapeksatvat. C S. 
p. 83 

54. vfttidvayapratibimbitacaitanyasya ekasya satya<» 
miihyivastU'i&ditmy&vag&hitveoa bhramatvasYikar^t. 

p. 153 

55. parvato vahnimaa ityadau parvatamSe vahny- 
am§e ca antahkaranavfttibhedahgikarena tattadvcttyavac* 
chedakabhedcna paroksatvaparoksatvayorekatra caitanye 
Vfttau na kalcid virodhab. A.P p. 72 

56. yatra aropyam asannikf'stacn, tatraiva pratibhasika- 
vastuipatterahgikaiat. ata eva indriyasannikfstataya 
japakusumagatalauhityasya sphat ke bhanasambhavat na 
sphatike anirvacaniyalauhicyotpattih. A,P, p. 175 

57. yadva laukikaparamartharajatasyaiva tatra trai* 
kalikanisedbah. A. S. p* 648 
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58. ^uktirupyasya apanarupyena pratitikasya s§nian- 
yasya abhave tadarthapravfttyanupapattya tadubbaya- 
sainanyasya ekasya §vaSyakatvat. A, S. p. 649 

59. yadva na svarupei^a traikalikani^edhapratiyogit- 
vam; kintu paramarthikatvakarena. vyadhikarana-dhariDa- 
vacchinnapratiyogitako hyayam abhavah. A. S p. 648 

60. adyaksanasambandha utpattih 

61 . ayathdrthasya bodhasya noipattau asti kdranam. 

P. P. Ji. V. 73 

62. yadi svdrtham pafityajya kacid buddhih pravartatef 
vyabhicdravati svdrthe katham viivdsakdrammi f 

P. P. J/. V. 66 

63. do^anam ca svarasikak&ryaprasavaSaktipratirodha- 
matra-hetutvat. dosanarb viparitakaraiiatacn prati anudaha- 
ra^atvat. C.S pp. 61-62 

64. sannihitarajataiakale rajatamatirbhavati yddrii satydj 
bheddnadhyavasdyai, iyamapi tddfk parispkuratilI 
sddhdranam hi rUpam tasydkdsyd vidyate tenaj 
tanmdtrapratibhdndt samdnatdmteva manyateH 
taitulyavyavahdTapravrttirapi yujyate cdtah // 

/>./>. jV.r. 41-42 

65. yathartham sarvavijMnamiti vedavidam matami 
irutismftibhyah sarvasya sarvdtmatvapratititahf / 

Sftbhd^ya^ I, p. p. 132 (Madras, 1963) 

66. yatha bbedagrahasya nivftti-karanatvaih ‘nedarh 
rajatam’ ityatra dr^yatc, cvam abhedagrahasya pra\rtti- 
karaiiatvam Mdaih rajatam’ iti abhiantabuddhau dfstam 
cva«tata^ca abhedagrabaiupapravftti-karanabl a\at pravftti- 
pratipaksabbuta niv^ttih katham na sy&diti bhavah S S, 
p. 181 

67. i^tabhedagrabat pravf'ttih; anistabbcdagrahat nivf- 
ttiriti — Ibid. 
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68. ndnd-viryah pfthagbhutdstataste samhaiim vindj 
ndiaknuvan prajdh sra§tum asamdgamya kftsnaiahjj 
sametydnyonya samyogam paTaspara^samdirayahj 
ekasanghdtalak§yastu samprdpyaikyamaie^atahjf 
mahadddyah viie^dntdh yadandam utpddayanti tejl 

s. V. 1.2.52 

69, sampratipannarajatadyavayavasya susadr^akarat- 

vameva tesam rajatadyavayavatvam. cvameva 

putikadisu pratlyamananam somalatadyavayavanamapi 
somadyavayavatvam nama sampratipanna-somalatadyavaya- 
vasya susadf^atvameva. tacca sphutatara-pratitisiddham 
abadhitanca. na hi ^uktika-^akalaputlkadisu rajata>somala- 
tadi-sadfSyam na asti iti bbadhaka-pratyayah udeti. S. P. 
p. 185 


70. adfstasya niyimakatvaih sarvairapi khyatyantara- 
vadibhir-abhyupetyam. anyatha sarvada sarvesam sarvatra 
sarvavisayabhramaprasahgit. kadapi bhramabh^vaprasanga* 
cca. 5, P. p. 187 

71. (i) caksusatejogatibhedarupa-samagridvayajanyam 
atiiaighryat agfhitakrainam agfhitabbedam ca jnanadvayam 
agfhitaikatvam candram agfhitantaralam delaataram ca 
nirantaram g^h^ati. tato dvicandravyavah§ra ityarthah. S, P. 

p. 188 

(ii) caksurmadhyadeSasamyuktena angulina timiradina 
va madhye caksurvrtteh prasaranapratibandhe tadanguli- 
par^vadvaye caksusatejasah prasaranat caksuso vi-ttidvayam 
jayate. tatraekaya candra-taddeSobhayasaiiiyuktaya ekatva- 
viiistatadde^e candra ityekam jnanam janyate. dvitiyaya tu 
kincidvakragatya vfttya ckatvavi^ista-candrasamipade^avisa- 
yakapratyaksam candravisayakam aparam ca pratyaksarii 
janyate. deiadvayavisayakajfianadvayarupapeksabuddhya 
dvitvaprakaraka-deSapratyaksa-candrapratyaksatmakajnana* 
dvayam nirantaram jayate, A. V, — J. T. V. 
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1%. sammugdham vastutnatrain tu prdg-gfhnantyavikalpitaml 
tai-sdmdnyaviie^dbhydfh kalpayanti mant§inahll 
asti hi jdlocitajndnam prathamath nirvikalpakaml 
bdlamUkddivijndna-sadriath mugdhavastujami / 
tatah param punarvastudharmair jatyddibhiryayd! 
buddhydoasiyate sdpi pratyak§atvena sammatdH 

73. puruso hi purvadfstam jat>§di kalantare caksura- 
dibhirgrhitva tasya purvadar^anam manasa smrtvatad idam 
ityanusandhaya anuparatcndriyavyaparah puratah sthitam 
artham vikalpayan pratyaksavaneva; tadanimapi indriya- 
vyaparasya aviramat jV*. /?. p. 173 

74. na va agrhite samanye vyakiyantare pratyabhijfia 
sambhavati tasmat samanyam vi^c-saica nirvikalpake’pi 
prakaSata eva. Jf. /?. p. 174 

75. indriyasannikarsa^ca samanye vi^ese tatsambandbc 
ca vartatc; anuvfdivyavfttyavagahi savikalpakam; nirvikalpa- 
ke viirsya-vi4esai;ia-sambandhana(n ladrupyenaiva bhanam. 
savikalpake ca vyaktyantare’pi samanyajhanadanuvi^uir- 
adhikataya bbasata iti nirvikalpakam-api saviltsavisayamcva 
G. S. p. 279 

76. tat prama naprama napi bhramah syannirvikal- 
pakam. 

77. aparyayaSabdanam ekapiatipadikartbaparyavasa* 
yitvam akbandartbatvam. C. 5. p. Ill 

78. padavrtti-smariiartbatiriktagocaraprama-janakat- 
vam akhandarthabodhakatvam, A, S. p, 663 

79. pratipadya paddrtham hi virodhattadvirodhinahl 
paicdd abhdvam jdndti vadhya ghatakavatpadatj j 
iabddt pratiyate tdvat sangatiT-dharma-dharmn^hj 
mdndntarddapohastu na ^abdastenasa smrtahl j 
tatrdnanto^ntavadvastu-vydvrtiyaiva viitsanamj 
svdrthdrpanapranadyd ca partitsiam viie§anamll 
iadvifodhyarthasaniydgah sdmarthydt sydnna iabdatahjl 

T.V. 
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80* yathi khalu akhudusitaih bhumim df’stva artbat 
znarjar&bhavoVagamyatey evam. C. p. 112 

81. vidhipadanaih svartharpana pranadikaya’rthad- 
itaranivrtti-bodhakatvam; nisedhapadinam tu saks&diti sthi- 
tam. A. S. p. 696 

82. dvarabhute jnaae sakhandarthatve*pi parama-tat- 
paryavisayajnane na akhandarthatvavyaghatah. 5. p. 696 

83. bhinna-pravrttinimittanaiii ^abdanamekasminnar- 
the vfttih (paryavasanam) samanadhikaranyamiti hi tadvidah 
Vedarthasangrahay p. 86 (Poona, 1956) 

84. samanadhikaranavakyanam tattadvastusvarupa. 
matrabodhakatvam 

85. na ca ‘so’yam devadatta’ ityatra tattedantayoh na 
ty&gah. kramcna ekatra tayoravirodhit id vacyam; abheda- 
pare’smin viSesanayoraikyapattya kramena ekatra tat-sattvc’- 
pi tat-ty&gasya ava^yakatvfic. A. S. p. 830 

86. yada hi dandi kundali ityadau dandaku^dalayor- 
ckak^Iasthitatvena avirodhc’pi na tadvi^i^tayoraikyam; vi§e- 
sa^ayorapi aikyapacceh tada kaiva katha ‘so’yam’ ityatra; 
tatte-dantayor ekakalanavasthan&niyamena paraspara- 
viruddhatvat tadviSistayoraikyasya. A. S. p. 705 

87. See note 83 above, 

88. prakf^tapraki^apadayoriva saty&dipadanamapi ku- 
mati-praptitivy&ptinivfttyartham samuccaya’peksapat. na hi 
anftavyavftti-bodhanam vina ‘vijhanamanandam brahma’ 
ityatra ^unyav&davy^vftta-brahmasiddhih. evamekaikapada* 
bhave sarvatra ativyaptiruhaniya. tatha ca satyatvadikam- 
an^tadivyavfttidvara ^unyavada-vyavftta-brahma*siddheh 
upayah. 

lak§ydrthabhedabhdve^pi vyavacchedya-vibhedatahj 
vijMnanandapadayoh parydyavyarthateha hi/1 

A. S. p. 696 
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89. dvarabhutajnine sakhaodirthatve’pi parama-tat* 
paryavisayajn&oe na akhapdirthatvavyaghitah. A. S. p. 696 

90. Advaita-siddhi, p. 689 

91. asti hi aiivaryayogat devatinim jyotiradyatma* 
bhUca avasthituih yathestam ca tarn tarn vigraham grahitum 
simarthyam. San. B. p. 341 

92. Silpi ^ilpai§8trebhyo devftdlnam namarOpi^i vijnaya 
pratimidikam nirminoti iti loke di’^tam. tathaiva hiraiyya- 
garbho vedebbyastam vijn&ya dev&din Sfjati. tasya deva* 
antyupayogi namarupajn&D&rthameva hi sfst&ya tasmai 
vedapradanamapi Iruyate. P. p. 322 

93. svarupam nama svas&dharaoam rupam 

94. s§vayavesu avayavasannivelah, atmasu jnaDam- 
taditaresu niravayavesu tattallak^apam ca sa±sth&Daih 
rupasya caksurmitragrahyagui?atvam, rasasya rasanfimatra" 
grahya-gupatvam, G. S, p. 352 

95. ghato anitya ityatra anityatvasya ve^esye ghata* 
mStre iva ‘so’yam’ ityatrapi vartamanakilasambandbasya, 
devadattamatre anvay&davirodbah. 


38 
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THE SYSTEM OF VI^ISTADVAITA 

In the previous sections we considered the criti¬ 
cisms made by the Vkistadvaitin against other systems 
of philosophy. Let us now furnish a detailed exposi¬ 
tion of the Visristadvaitic doctrine on the different 
problems of religion and philosophy. 

6.1 Origin and Development of the School 

As a matter of fact, religion and philosophy, though 
they have different objects and purposes, are interde¬ 
pendent and gohand inhand. The philosophy of Visis- 
tadvaita is said to have been preached and taught to 
disciples by Bodhayana, Jahka, Dramida, Guhadeva 
Kapardi, Bhdruci, and others, but it had to remain in 
obscurity until it was revived and brought to light 
first by Nathamuni (around 9th-IOth century A D.) 
and then by his grandson Yamunacarya. It was 
given a full and perfect shape by Ramanuja (1017- 
1137 A.D.) who was a younger contemporary of 
Yamunacarya. In the course of commenting upon 
the BrahmasutraSf R&manuja gave a detailed inter¬ 
pretation of important Vedic texts and maintained 
that they were in support of the Vi^i^tadvaitic con¬ 
tentions. Vehka^natha, popularly known as Vedanta- 
desrika, a versatile genius and an unexcelled writer 
of polemic works (numbering more than fifty in San¬ 
skrit) as well as of a large volume of devotional litera- 
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ture in Sanskrit and in Tamil, has left almost nothing 
to be expalined or interpreted in defence of Rama¬ 
nuja’s school of philosophy and theology. 

Vis^i^tadvaita as systematised by Ramanuja and 
Vehkatanatha (otherwise known as Vedantadesfika) 
holds that the main sources of knowledge {pramams) 
are: perception (pratyaksa), inference (anumdna) which 
is based on perception, and scriptural testinony {&abda) 
especially the Vedic texts, The Visfig^dvaitin con¬ 
siders the smrtis of Manu and others also as authorities 
(pramdna) provided they are not inconsistent with 
what is stated in the Vedic texts. To the class of 
^rtis belong the Mahdbhdrata (with its inset, the 
Bhagavadgltd), the Visnu-purdna and the Vaignavite 
Agama called the Pdneardtra and the Vaikhdnasa. 

6.2 Diferent Opinions on the Superiority of One 
Pramdna over Another 

The Advaitin holds that perception as given by 
the senseg is not always to be relied upon because 
illusions and hallucinations (bhrama) are not uncom¬ 
mon in perception. He points to the case of a mirage 
and that of the shell (often mistaken for silver as 
examples of the unreliability of sense-perception as a 
valid source of knowledge. Hence the Advaitin con¬ 
siders Vedic texts to be superior to sense-perception 
as a pramdna. Against this, the Visrigtadvaitin maintains 
that the sense-perception is as valid as the iruti itself 
so long as what is perceived is not sublated or shown 
to be false by a later perception. Further, he states 
that if in any context the text in iruti seems to con¬ 
tradict what is perceived by pratyaksa, the iruti text 
has to be interpreted in a way that will not be in con* 
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flict with what is actually perceived by the senses. 
This is one of the cardinal points of difference between 
the Advaitin and the Vi^istadvaitin. 

6.3 Three Aspects — Tattva, Hita and Purusdrtha 

The three aspects — tattva^ hita and purusdrtha are 
the principal features dealt with in all non-athiest 
philosophies. In the system of Visfistadvaita, there 
are three tattvas — the sentient, the non-sentient and 
God, The very name ‘Visfistadvaita’is indicative of 
the chief tenet of that philosophy. In this school of 
thought, Brahman the supreme Being — that has the 
universe consisting of sentients and non-sentients, as 
its body, prakdra or part — is the only real thing, and 
there is nothing which is not the body of Brahman 
and which is independent of the same supreme Being. 
Whereas in the doctrine of Advaita, the supreme 
Being — Brahman alone is real, and everything else,, 
sentient or non-sentient, is false; the Visfistadvaita 
while presenting the view that Brahman alone is real 
explains that Brahman includes sentients and non- 
sentients which are proved as inseparable attributes 
and body of Brahman. This interpretation reveals 
a vast gulf of difference between these two doctrines. 

Hita means the 'means’ {updya) by which the 
‘goal of life’ {purusdrtha) can be attained. According 
to the Visis^dvaita doctrine, there are two ‘means’ to 
attain Parama-pada or Vaikunlha after getting the 
final liberation from the worldly ties — bhakii and 
iarandgati. The former {bhakii) means meditation 
upon the supreme Being in accordance with any one 
of the 32 vidyds stated in the Upanisads, which could 
lead the meditator to the desired liberation from the 
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bonds of the cycle of births and deaths, ^arandgati 
means ‘surrender’ of the self and its deliverance or 
‘taking refuge’ under the supreme Being who is iden* 
tical with Narayana. 

Purusdrtha is the fruit longed for through the 
performance of either bhakti or Sarandgati by the aspi¬ 
rant. It is defined as a transcendental enjoyment of 
the supreme Being with all His auspicious qualities in 
the other world called by various names as Niiya- 
vibhuti, Sri vaikuntha, Paramapada etc., far beyond 
universe. 

We will now proceed to explain these aspects in 
detail. 

6.4 Tattva 

Vedavyasa. the author of the Mahdbhdrata, whom 
Ramanuja and his followers regard as the author of 
the Brahmasutras, introduces the discussion about 
Brahman in his first aphorism 'athdto brahma-jijndsd*. 
Then he defines Brahman in the second aphorism, 
fanmddi asya yatah* by which the difinition of 
Brahman is given as follows: "By whom the creation, 
sustenance and the destruction of this universe is 
made, it is Brahman.” The Veda singles out the cause 
of the universe as ‘that which is meditated upon’ 
(kdranam tu dhyeyah) Then there arises a doubt ‘who 
could be the cause?’. There are many diverse Vedic 
statements, regarding Brahman. It is rather a diffi¬ 
cult task to ascertain the exact import from the Vedic 
statements for they happen to be ambiguous and not 
completely consistent. 
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There are some Vedic statements speaking of the 
cause of the universe {kdranavakydni) which can be 
understood only with the guidance of some other 
Vedic statements which clearly express their real 
meaning. For instance, the Vedic statements like 
*sadeva saumya idam agre dsit, ekam eva advitiyam brahma, 
seyam devatd aiksata' etc., present the cause of the 
universe by the word *sat\ ‘Sat* is a word too general 
to point out anything specifically. Hence it requires 
some other Vedic statements that would clearly make 
out who or what the 'sat' is. 

In the iksatyadhikarana, discussions are set forth on 
the point whether the primordial insentient thing 
called prakrti or pradhdna could be the cause of the 
universe and be denoted by the word 'sat'. In the 
course of refutation of the theory of the primordial 
thing being the cause, one of the reasons put forth is 
that the cause can only be one—the knowledge of which 
must lead the aspirant to eternal emancipation [tan- 
ttisihasya moksopadeiat). If we search for a Vedic state¬ 
ment in which the meditation of one is stated to be 
leading the meditator to final and absolute emancipa¬ 
tion, we come across such a statement in the Purusa- 
sukta. It runs as follows — Hamevam vidvdn amrta iha 
bhavati; ndnyah panthdh ayandya vidyate,* which means 
*one attains eternal bliss through the knowledge of Him 
(whose description has been given already in the same 
text); but for this, there is no other means to attain the 
final release (from the bondage of this worldly life).* 
Elsewhere in the same text we notice a similar state¬ 
ment, 'ndnyah panthdh vidyate ayandya.' 
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The significance of the above statements lies in its 
double nature of being a positive and negative sentence 
(anvqyarupam vyatirekarUpam ca vdkyam). It is evident 
that there could not be a more convincing way of ex¬ 
pressing an idea than this way of expressing it, first by 
a positive sentence and by then a negative sentence. 
These sentences occur in the Purusasukta, the sole pur¬ 
pose of which, it is agreed on all hands, is to extol 
6rTman Narayana. So it undoubtedly means that it is 
^riman Narayana whose knowledge (meditation) alone 
could be the means of attaining the final liberation. 
Hence *saP in sad-vidya, though a general term, decisi¬ 
vely declares that it is Sriman Narayana, who alone 
existed at the time of the creation of the universe. 
Moreover in the same context o{ *sad-vidyd\ the follow¬ 
ing sentences occur: *dcdryavdn puruso veda, tasya tavad 
eva ciramydvat na vimoksye atha sampatsye* They mean: 
'*He who has a preceptor (to teach him) knows (that 
•tat' in the text *tat tvam asi' means the same as 'sat"). 
To him (who definitely knows that the 'sat' is identical 
with what is meant by the ‘tat* in ‘tat tvam asi') the 
delay in attaining the release extends only up to the 
time of his casting off his mortal coil. Soon after his 
leaving the body, he attains liberation." 

There are some other causal statements {kdrana- 
vdkyas) which refer to what is stated in some other 
parts of the Veda. They are such as the following: 
•yatovd imdni bhutdni jdyante yena jdtdni jivanti.yat 
prayanti abhisamviianti.* Heie the relative pronouns 
*yatah, yena and y<U’ refer to something already 
mentioned. So such sentences have to depend upon 
some other statements for their clarification. 
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There are other statements (kdrana-vdkyas) the 
meaning of which at first sight appears to be inconsis¬ 
tent with what has been said above, ^sarmni ha vd 
imdni bhutdni dkdAdd eva samutpadyante* is such a one. It 
is obbious that ether {dkdSa) cannot be the originator 
of all beings. How could the universe consisting of 
sentients and non-sentients be originated by ether 
which itself is proved to be a product? 

Statements like that of Indra ''mdmupdsva 'etad eva 
aham manusydya hitatamammanyd* require the help of 
some other statements to get themselves explained for 
Indra who is after all a person holding an office {ddhu 
kdrika purusa) and liable to suffer at the hands of 
demons (asuras) owing to the possession of some imper¬ 
fections like many other jiz'ar, these sentences cannot 
really mean that Indra ordains meditation on himself 
as a person worthy of meditation by those who are 
desirous of liberation. Here the interpretation is that 
Indra refers to the inner soul or supreme Being within 
himself as a fit subject for meditation. 

All these above-quoted statements and the like 
have to depend upon other statements to be properly 
understood. *eko ha vai ndrdyana dsft, na brahmd na 
iidnah’ and other similar statements present unambi¬ 
guously that it is Nirayapa who alone is and could be 
the cause of the universe. 

The person who is denoted as *sat' in the sad-vidya 
is said in the same context, as giving a name and a form 
to all things in the universe, after their creation.' The 
same divine being is identified with Sriman Narayapa 
in whose praise Purusasukta has the existence.' Thus 
it is evident that it is Srlman Narayana who after the 
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creation of the universe gives names and forms to all 
things in consequence of which He is proved to be the 
cause of the universe. 

6.5 Brahman is Both the Material and Efficient Cause 

In Visfisftadvaita, the supreme Being which is iden¬ 
tical with Narayana is not merely an instrumental 
cause but is also the material cause of the universe. It 
is in view of certain Vedic statements that He is held 
as the instrumental as well as the material cause, 
though we generally see in the world the two causes — 
instrumental and material causes — to be different 
from each other and mutually independent whenever 
their effects are considered. To illustrate how in a few 
instances we do find the instrumental cause and the 
material cause as identical, the Sruti itself points out the 
case of the spider weaving its web out of materials 
within itself. The spider in so far as it weaves the web 
could be regarded as causal agent (nimittakdrana) and 
in so far as it draws from its own body the materials 
of the web, it could be regarded as the material cause 
(upaddna-karana) (i) tad dtmdnam svayam akuruta {n)yad 
bhutayonim paripa.iyanti dhlrah (iii) yathd urnandbhih 
srjate grhnate ca, (iv) brahma vanam brahma sa vrksa dslV* 
and such other Vedic statements prove that He is both 
the material and the instrumental cause of the uni¬ 
verse. 

The Nyaya-Vaisfejika system advocates absolute 
distinction between the material cause and its effect 
and argues that if they are held identical, then there 
will be no necessity for the function of an agent {nimitta¬ 
kdrana). While discussing this argument, the Visi?V 
Sdvaitin points out that in no case does the material 
39 
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cause differ from its effect. A jar is not different from 
clay; a cloth is not different from yarns. The Vis^igt- 
advaitin's contention on this head differs from even 
that of the Sahkhya. The Sankhya explanation of 
recognition of clay in ajar and of yarn in a cloth is 
based upon the identity of the material cause and its 
effect, that is, clay and jar and yarn and cloth. The 
Vis^i^tadvaitin says that one and the same thing under¬ 
goes many a change in its form and in these many 
changes, it may assume different names.* When it is in 
the state of clay, it is the causal state of the jar but 
when the jar is effected out of the same clay it is in its 
state as effect. One and the same lump of gold under¬ 
goes ever so many changes in its form and in all these 
changes it assumes different names successively. Such 
changes can take place in a lump of material only by 
the efforts of an agent and hence his service, according 
to the Nyaya-Vaisfe§ika and others, cannot be dispensed 
with. Thus effects invariably in all cases are nothing but 
a new state of their respective material cause, and con¬ 
sequently the uniform recognition of the material 
cause in its effect becomes universal. 

6.6 Sadvidya Proves that Brahman is the Material Cause 

In this context let us remind ourselves of the con¬ 
text in which *sad-vidyd* occurs. 

When ^vetaketu returned home after his study of 
the idstras for 12 years at the residence of his guru, his 
father Uddalaka found him somewhat proud and 
haughty on account of his scholarship which he 
(Uddalaka) did not relish. So the father said to his 
son: ‘'You appear proud of your mastery over the lore 
of the Vedas. Did you ever enquire of your guru with 
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regard to the paramount Ruler of the universe, by hear¬ 
ing whom everything becomes heard, by the scrutiny 
of the nature of whom, the nature of everything else 
becomes scrutinised, and by the knowledge of whom 
everything becomes known?” The father implies that 
the knowledge of Brahman would lead to the know¬ 
ledge of everything in the universe. As by the know¬ 
ledge of a lump of clay, all the transformations of the 
same material become known, so does everything be¬ 
come known by the knowledge of Brahman. Likewise 
by the knowledge of a mass of gold all the transforma" 
tions of the same metal become known and we recognise 
the gold in all those forms. In the same way, by the 
knowledge of a block of iron all its transformed forms 
are known, and all of them are recognised as iron. In 
all these three cases — clay, gold and iron — in spite of 
the diverse changes they assume in their forms, they 
are recognised, and this is due to the identity of the 
material cause and its states as effects. 

^vetaketu replies that his guru (preceptor) could 
not have known the 'adeSa' or the supreme Ruler for if 
he had known, he would not have failed to teach him 
about the •adeSa'. On his request the father teaches 
him *sad-vidyd\ 

This world which consists of sentients and non- 
sentients of diverse nature, name and form, was at the 
time before creation in the state of ‘being' (sat) with no 
other thing as its second; then the ‘Being’ (sat) thought 
and had the ‘will* — ‘I shall become many’. Some say 
that it was ‘non-being which did not exist before the 
creation and had the ‘will’ — ‘I shall become the many’, 
and thus ‘Being’ (sai) came into existenee from ‘Non- 
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being’ {asat). (It meansrtbe universe—which has merged 
in Brahman at the time of deluge as a drop of water 
would on a red hot iron — becomes afterwards separate 
ed from Brahman and then it gets a name and shape 
of its own.) 

From the above statements relating to clay, gold 
and iron, the father wants his son to know that the 
above three materials leaving their former state of 
being a mass, assume in their forms a different state on 
account of the work of an agent, in consequence of 
which each of those materials bears a different name. 
The former state is called causal state {kdrandvasthd} 
and the latter one as effectual state {kdrydvasthd). In 
their later states, they serve different purposes as they 
bear different names and shapes. It is evident that one 
and the same thing undergoes diverse changes in ita 
form followed by a new name and new use. Such 
being the case, it does not require any high intelligence 
to recognise the material in all its changed conditions, 
nor is it difficult to any person to know all the effects 
if he knows the materail in its causal state. 

6.7 Objection Regarding the Statement that the Knowledge 
of Universe Could be Got by the Knowledge of Brahman 

A doubt is commonly raised by some students of 
philosophy. There is no close analogy between the 
two cases compared. Clay, gold and iron on the one 
side and their effects on the other have many a feature 
common to them, and thus the knowledge of the mate¬ 
rial cause can be identical with the knowledge of the 
later changes of the same material. But in the case of 
Brahman and the universe, there is no feature common 
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to them both so much so the knowledge of Brahman 
can never be the knowledge of the universe; nor can 
there be relation of material cause and effect between 
Brahman and the universe as the former is very far away 
from all imperfections including changes {vikdras) in 
its form. It is a gross violation of many a Vedic state¬ 
ment which denies any change (vikdra) in Brahman. 
Hence the three instances pointed out by Udddlaka to 
drive home the identity of the knowledge of the uni¬ 
verse with the knowledge of Brahman cannot serve the 
desired purpose. 

6.8 The Relation between Brahman and the Universe 
Explained 

The answer of the Vis^iqtidvaitin runs as follows: 
That by the knowledge of Brahman the knowledge of 
the universe is obtained, is the purport of the Vedic 
statements which are unambiguous and unmistakable. 
Unless there subsists the relation as material cause and 
its effect between Brahman and the universe, all these 
utterances of Uddalaka become meaningless. So a con¬ 
vincing explanation must be given to substantiate the 
above contention without violation of any accepted 
canons based on Vedic statements. Brahman could be 
the material cause of the universe not directly but 
through its body namely the universe — the sentients 
and non-sentients which admit of change or modifica¬ 
tion in their forms. We come across many a verbal 
usage like 'the boy has become a youth and then an 
old man’ [bdloyuod vrddho Jdtah). Here the words ‘boy, 
youth, and old man’ do not denote the body alone but 
the soul together with the body that can have the 
above three changes. Though the soul which appears 
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to have been the substratum of these changes ofboy-- 
hood, youth and old age, it is only the body that could 
have these changes. The body with boyhood is the 
material cause of ‘youth’ which also becomes the mate¬ 
rial cause of old age. Though it is the body which is 
liable to have these changes, the soul is spoken of as the 
seat of these changes. In the same way Brahman to 
whom the universe consisting of sentients and non-sen- 
tients is the body, is spoken of as the material cause. 
After stating that by the knowledge of Brahman toge¬ 
ther with sentients and non-sentients as His body, the 
entire universe becomes known as in the case of the 
three instances quoted above. 

Brahman, Uddalaka says, wills to become nume¬ 
rous and as per the volition, the same Brahman has 
transformed itself into sentients and non-sentients {tad- 
aiksata bahusydm prajdyeyeti, sat ca tyacca abhavat). From 
the assertion and from the three instances, 

it is evident that Brahman is the material cause and that 
as such the same Brahman transforms itself into the 
universe of diverse nature. But Brahman represented 
(in numerous Vedic texts) as free from all changes, im¬ 
perfections or evils, cannot actually be subject to trans¬ 
formation. Hence in view of the two types of Vedic 
statements — one asserting Brahman as the material 
cause and another denying any kind of change or trans¬ 
formation in the form of Brahman, an explanation 
which is agreeable to both types of Vedic statements 
and in which one statement does not supercede another 
is to be given. That could be done by ascribing the 
transformation that is inevitable to a material cause to 
the sentients and non-sentients which constitute the 
body of Brahman and not actually in Brahman itself. 
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This explanation gets the support, as already 
stated, from a common verbal usage ‘the boy has be¬ 
come a youth and then an old man’ {bdloyuvd orddho 
jdtah). There could be no two opinions with regard 
to the relation of body and inner soul between the 
universe and Brahman, as it is repeatedly reiterated in 
the antarydmi-brdhmana of the Brhadaranyaka upanisad. 
The sole purpose of the reiteration is to drive home the 
fact that such and such alone is the relation that sub¬ 
sists between the universe and Brahman. 

By the avowal that by the knowledge of Brahman 
the knowledge of the universe is attained, the possibi¬ 
lity of Brahman’s material causality is substantiated 
and justified. It is further explained by the sentence 
*sad eva saumya idam agre dslV and the identity of the 
two, namely, the person who is meant by the word 
yena' in the sentence yena aSrutam Srutam bhavati* and 
the person denoted by the word *sat' in ^sadeva saumya 
idam agre dsiV is brought about. Then that the mate¬ 
rial cause of the universe is not a non-sentient is proved 
by the sentence occurring next and meaning that Brah¬ 
man had the volition that He should become nume¬ 
rous {tad mano akuruta bahu sydm prajdyeya iti) In the 
succeeding sentence the Brahman is said to have trans¬ 
lated its will into action by becoming sentients and non- 
sentients {satca tyat ca abhaoat). From all these state¬ 
ments occurring in this context. Brahman is to be 
understood as ‘the material cause with the nature of 
transformation’ (parindmi-upadana) through its body 
which consists of sentients and non-sentients. 

That which admits a change in its form is a mate¬ 
rial. It is only a substance {dravya) which is liable to 
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have a change in its form, At the time of deluge all 
non-sentients merge into their respective material cause 
whence they emerged, and the primordial thing (prakrti) 
which alone remains (as it is eternal), consequent on the 
merger of all non-sentient things in it, disappears in 
Brahman as a drop of water does when it falls on a 
red hot iron {tamah pare deve eklbhavati). 

Souls which are eternal, being deprived of their 
bodies at the time of deluge disappear in Brahman just 
as Prakrti does. Thus both sentient and non-sentient 
remain in a state in which they couid not be distin¬ 
guished as they have neither form nor name of their 
own. Such a state has to continue until Brahman be¬ 
comes many in pursuance of His volition ‘I will become 
many’ {so'kdmayata bahu sydm prajdyeya iti). Thus the 
universe of sentients and non-sentients exists in a very 
subtle state with no name or form completely merged 
into insignificance in Brahman. Still it is the body in 
a subtle state of Brahman for it answers the definition 
of the body namely that which remains as controlled, 
supported by and inseparably subordinate to the other 
until it perishes.* From the study of the Subalopanisad, 
antaryami-brahmanam in the Brhadaranyakopanisad and 
sad-cidya in the Ckandogya-upanisad, one could well 
arrive at a definite conclusion that just as the jlva has 
a body of his own, remaining himself as the soul 
{antarydmi), one who has a control over and support 
of it, so is Brahman an inner soul {antarydmi) to all 
sentients and non-sentients, in consequence of which 
they are considered to be the Brahman’s body. 

The definition of a material cause (which admits 
a change or a new state in its form as the material 
cause) is applicable to Brahman since He has a change 
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or a new state in His form namely cit and acit. When 
they are in a subtle state, Brahman with them is said 
to be in the causal state {karanavastha)^ and Brahman 
with the same cit and acit in gross and distinguishable 
state is said to be in effective state (kdrydvasthd); the 
subtle and gross states are two phases at different 
times that prevail in cit and acit, the association of 
which in their two different states are attributed as 
two different phases in Brahman Itself. The material 
causality is not directly applicable to the pure or 
unqualified Brahman or Prahman with no universe, 
but by the association of cit and acit, the same Brahman 
is said to be the material cause. In this explanation, 
no violation of any Vedic text such as *niskalam nir- 
anjanam' etc. which deny any change in the form of 
Brahman could be pointed out with regard to its 
efficient or instrumental causality; the pure Brahman— 
Brahman with no association of cit and acit could be 
held as the efficient cause {nimitta-kdrana). 

*Cit’ and 'acit* are stated to be the ‘part’ (ahtfa) 
of Brahman. *Atk^a* or ‘part’ is defined as that which 
is an inseperable attribute to a substance. Gotva or 
cowhood which is nothing but the configuration of the 
cow, as the Visristadvaitin contends, is a part, since it 
is an inseparable attribute of the cow. *Cit* and 'acit* 
being inseparable ones from Brahman on account of 
their being the body of the same Brahman are parts 
of the Brahman. In pursuance of the decision arrived 
at in the dkrtyadhikaranam, words like cow, jar, etc. 
denote the configuration (samsthdna) of the respective 
things; still the configuration being a part {amSa) with 
the nature of inseparability from its possessor, the 
word denotes something more than the configuration. 
40 
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Its denotation extends to the substance, namely, the 
soul of the cow or the possessor of that inseparable 
attribute. In a similar way, Hvam' in 'tat-tvam-asi* 
does not stop simply at denoting‘jira'standing before 
the speaker, the soul with the body before the speaker— 
but goes further and denotes the inner soul that con¬ 
trols, supports and sustains its body namely the jiva. 

6.9 Though the Universe is a Part of Brahman, Tet the 
Latter is Mot Affected by the Former 

As the soul (jivdtmd) is free from imperfections, 
defects or other attributes that pertain to the body 
like childhood, youth, old age etc. so is the inner soul 
(antarydmin) the supreme Being free from the results or 
the effects of the sinful or meritorious deeds performed 
by the jiva. Although the soul (jiva) experiences plea¬ 
sures and pains as the effects of its deeds through the 
medium of a body endowed with sense organs, the 
supreme Being in spite of His having the soul {jiva) 
as His body is absolutely free from the stains of the 
pleasures and pains. NojiPfl can escape the experience 
of the effects of its deeds {na abhuktam ksiyate karma 
kalpa-koti-Satair api) unless they are made ineffective 
by expiation. Although the supreme Being has no 
^karma*, it is He who gives the fruits of the deeds to 
the performer, in accordance with the divine rule. A 
visitor to the jail, though he remains there for some 
time in order to make enquiries regarding the criminals' 
‘behaviour’ is not at all affected by the inconveniences 
to which the criminal is subject. In the same way, 
while the soul is experiencing the pleasures and pains 
due to his past deeds, the supreme Being — whose pre¬ 
sence within the body is inevitable on account of His 
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being the inner soul—is not at all affected by the effects 
of the soul’s deeds. The soul {jlva) experiences happi¬ 
ness or misery in the form of pleasures or pains not 
because he has a body but because he has performed 
deeds (karma) which bear fruit as pleasures and pains. 

The contact of the body, though common to jiva 
and to the inner soul — the supreme Being, the jiva 
alone is destined to reap the consequences of his deeds 
and not the other. The very purpose of the body is 
for the experience of 'karma phala* for it cannot 

be experienced by the jiva without the medium of a 
body. Even in hell it is contended, the jiva has to 
cover himself with a large number of bodies one after 
another as they become decayed by the hellish tortures 
and badly require replacement by a new one lor the 
experience of further tortures. So long as a jiva lives 
in this world, of course with a body of his own, he 
cannot remain without doing a deed good or sinful. 
The earth is called *karma-bhumi* a world of deeds, 
because it is here that beings do the deeds sinful or 
otherwise. The earth’s counterparts are heaven and 
hell where the doer of deeds has to experience the 
effects of his deeds good or evil. Hence they are called 
'bhogabhUmi* — the world of experience, and there too, 
the jiva is in possession of a body. It is impossible for 
thtjiva to remain in this world without a body and so 
long as he has a body he cannot avoid doing deeds. 
The experience of pleasure and pain can take place 
only when tht jiva is in possession of a body. So, the 
jiva experiences the effects of his deeds partly in this 
world and partly in others. The moment the jivv 
sheds off the body either for the time being or forever, 
the happiness and misery do not touch him.’ 
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But to the supreme Being, the contact of the 
human and other bodies in consequence of His being 
the inner soul of them all is not due to any 'karma*. 
It is self-imposed on account of His immeasurable 
mercy for all jipar whom He enables to pursue one of 
the means to get a total liberation from the bondage 
of the cycle of births and deaths. 

A clear distinction between the jiva and the 
supreme Being who also lives in the body is brought 
about by a Vedic text. There are two birds with fine 
feathers, living together as close associates in one and 
the same tree; one of them eats the fruits of the tree 
and finds the pleasure in the taste, while the other 
does not eat it (fruit) but shines with much effulgence.* 
So goes another Vedic text: “The omipotent supreme 
Being has the unique power of guarding Himself from 
the contact of the dirt in the body of the jiva." 

6.10 Absolute Distinction between Brahman and Jioas 

Here an objection is raised against the Vis^istadvai- 
tin*s contention. If the supreme Being is held as the 
inner soul of the jiva whom He rules, controls and 
directs, then the jfva cannot be held accountable for 
his evil and sinful deeds. Moreover, another Vedic 
text unambiguously attributes the authorship of good 
and evil deeds to Brahman alone. **It is He who causes 
the jiva to perform good deeds whom He wants to 
elevate; it is the same He who causes the jiva to per¬ 
form sinful deeds also when He wants to ruin him 
through his evil deeds."' Such being the fact how can 
the innocent Jiva be contended to be a victim to expe¬ 
rience the consequences of the deeds which he had been 
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forced to do by the inner ruler? How can the Vedic 
text enjoin the jiva to perform some rites and prevent 
him from doing sinful deeds in spite of his being a 
person not accountable for the deeds that he performs? 

6.11 Brahman's Role in the Deeds of the Souls 

The Vitfi?tadvaitin will answer this criticism as 
follows: With regards to the deeds of the jiva, Brahman 
has to assume one of the three states, namely (1) indiff¬ 
erence (auddsinya) (2) permissiveness (anumantrtva), and 
(3) causing agency (prerakatva). When a jiva does a 
deed good or evil for the first time, the supreme Being 
is indifferent and does not take any interest either to 
encourage or dissuade or prevent him from doing the 
deed. When the same jiva does similar deeds again, 
Brahman permits him. But if the same jiva is inclined 
to repeat the same deed again and again. He encoura¬ 
ges him in furtherance of similar deeds in future. In 
this context, it must be borne in mind that all jivas 
remain at the time of creation as insensitive as the 
non-sentient, because they have no senses and body at 
that time. Taking pity on them the supreme Being 
bestows on them sense organs, the power to control 
them, a body, the intellect to understand what is good 
and what is bad from a reading of the idstras, and 
remains there in the same body as inner self to see 
how jiva reacts and makes use of those sense organs.' 
In the process of bestowing such things as the body 
and sense organs even the supreme Being is not free 
and independent but has to consult the past deeds of 
the concerned jiva. The creation, sustenance and 
destruction of the universe are ascribed as a sport of 
the supreme Ruler.* 
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Sportsmen nowadays frame rules in accordance 
with which the sports are being conducted and any 
violation of the rules of sport by one of the parties is 
considered very seriously as ruining the spirit or plea* 
sure of sport. Even so are the births, pleasures and 
miseries experienced by the jlva strictly in accordance 
with the past deeds of the same jiva and these experi- 
enees of the jivas constitute the sport and amusement 
of the supreme Being. This amusement of the supreme 
Lord should not be equated with that of Asamanja 
who enjoyed the scene of the struggling children thrown 
by him in the flood of the Sarayu river. Out of 
immeasurable compassion for the suffering sentient 
beings, He has given them the Vedas, the other Sdstras 
etc., the intellect to understand those Vedas and Sdstras in 
which the code of conduct to be pursued by the human 
beings is stated, and a body with sense organs.*" Now 
the jiofl is in a position very simlar to that of a minis¬ 
ter to whom a king has delegated certain powers for 
the proper administration of his kingdom. The minis¬ 
ter is obviously an independent agent but this inde¬ 
pendence is given by his master. Any misuse of that 
power would entail punishment in proportion to the 
magnitude of his offence. With all these gifts, the 
human beings are expected to perform only the righ¬ 
teous deeds and refrain from doing prohibited deeds. 
This generous offer by the Lord is with no prejudice 
or passion, but it is just like the act of bestowing of a 
property by a father on his sons. One of the sons 
may spend his portion of the property got by the right 
of inheritance in a just and righteous way helping the 
poor and the needy, digging wells and tanks, building 
choultries for destitutes, starting academic institutions 
to spread knowledge; while the other son may squan- 
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der his portion of the property in iniquitous ways to 
the disgust and agony of his father who could by no 
means be held responsible for the deeds of his son who 
spent his wealth in evil ways. The father did what 
he felt his duty like many other fathers. He, the ear¬ 
thly father could do nothing but turn his face away 
out of aversion to his son’s misuse of his wealth. 

The position of the divine parent of the universe 
does not much differ from that of the earthly parent. 
With the gifts vouchsafed by the Lord, namely the 
body with the sense organs, intellect etc., the jlva 
indulges in evil deads and thus a gross misuse of the 
Lord’s gift results. Hence the Lord assumes three 
attitudes with regard to the jfyaf — indifference (audd- 
jfnya), giving permission or allowing the jfra to pursue 
his own course (anumantrtva) and prompting or induc¬ 
ing (prerakatva). After the gift of the body and other 
tools to him the jiva can perform deeds that are 
beneficial to his life in this world and in the other 
world, or do evil deeds most disastrous to his life in 
this world and afterwards in hell. The Lord is watch¬ 
ing the jiva while using the tools He himself bestowed 
on him. At the early utilisation of those tools, the 
Lord is indifferent and disinterested. In his second 
operation — no matter whether it is favourable to his 
jarthly or heavenly well-being. He assumes the per- 
nitting attitude. In his third and further operations 
He becomes the prompter or inducer of furtherance of 
.hose deeds by the jfoa. During thejiva’s first attempt 
ully equipped as the Jiva is with all necessary auxilia- 
ies, the jiva is given a long rope with full freedom to 
lake full use of his own choice of the functioning of 
lose tools and the Lord is passive and watching all his 
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movements. As the jiva*s second operations are the 
result of his first performances, the Lord allows him to 
pursue his own course and this type of allowance is 
conceived as letting thejl:;^ continue what he has begun 
{pravrUa-pravartanam). 

The Lord can prevent the jiva from indulging in 
doing prohibited/sinful deeds but He does not do so 
and that itself is contended as inducement to the jiva 
who is about to perform a deed, just or unjust. If the 
same jiva continues to do good deeds for the third and 
succeeding times, the Lord encourages him to perform 
it as He becomes very much pleased with the jiva's 
interest in doing good deeds perpetually. In the same 
way, if a jiva is bent upon doing evil and sinful deeds 
for the third and succeeding times, the Lord becomes 
vindictive and in order to push him down and down, 
further prompts and encourages him in his perpetra¬ 
tion of evil deeds. The Vedic text meaning ‘It is He 
who causes him (a jiva) to do good deeds when He 
desires to lift him up — to elevate to a high position 
and it is He who causes him (a jiva) to perpetrate 
deeds when He desires to push him further and further 
downward’" — refer to those who pursue the righteous 
course and those who perpetrate heinous sins for the 
third and succeeding times respectively. In the case 
of a perpetual offender, even the Lord who is an in¬ 
exhaustible storehouse of mercy and compassion is 
compelled to become vindictive and revengeful and 
hence He prompts him to do more and more the most 
sinful deeds by which he is depraved irretrievably and 
thus takes his birth in the race of Asura, Raksasa etc. 
This is meant by the Lord Kr^pa in a verse in the 
Gita — “these haters, evil, cruel and vilest among men. 
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I repeatedly throw into demoniacal wombs in this 
world. Oh son of Kunti! cast into demoniacal wombs 
birth after birth, these fools without attaining me, 
sink into still lower depths.”'* 

6.12 The Lord's Mercy 

In this connection the following anecdote is worth 
referring to for pointing out the Lord’s great mercy. 
When Vibhi§ana found all his persuasive entreaties to 
Ravana to return Sita to ^rl Rama, of no avail, he 
went to the other shore of the sea where the huge army 
of monkies was ready to cross the ocean, besiege Lanka 
and rescue Sita. The reported arrival of Vibhi§na as 
a refugee to surrender at the feet of 6ri Rama, caused 
much commotion among the monkey leaders with 
regard to Vibhigana's being accepted. 6rl Rama’s 
firm resolve was as follows: — “I would never deny an 
asylum to anybody who has come in a friendly manner 
as a refugee to me; whether he is Vibhigana or even 
Ravana himself, it is immaterial to me.’*'* 

On another occasion, when a severe battle was 
going on, Ravapa stood crestfallen and deprived of his 
diadem by Sri Rama, Sri Rama speaks to him with 
uncommon generosity, “Ravana, you have done a 
great and dreadful deed and killed many a hero on my 
side. I am not going to send you to the god of Death 
by taking advantage of your being in a state of exhaus¬ 
tion. O King of demons! go back to Lanka. I shall 
allow you. Take rest and then return to the battle¬ 
field with a bow and in a chariot (of which you have 
now been deprived), and then you will see my heroism 
while seated in the chariot.”'* This generous attitude 
is not to be taken in the light of generosity found 
41 
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common in all true heroes of all time and clime. But 
^r! Rama was still hoping that Rava^a would ^change 
his attitude, regret his past misdeeds, and come to 
apologise after surrendering Sita. Such is the compas¬ 
sion of the impartial Lord. It is not His fault if we. 
human beings, fail to avail ourselves of the opportunity 
of utilising the treasure of compassion of our Lord. 

When ^rl Rama was living in Dandaka forest, 
Jayanta, the son of Indra assuming the form of a crow 
tore and lacerated with his claws the breast of Sita. 
To punish the criminal, Sri Rama issued the brah- 
mdstra through a darbha grass which pursued the 
crow until it came to know that there was no person 
who could save him from 6ri Rama’s infallible arrow. 
The brahmdstra could in a moment have killed the 
poor crow but the crow was given enough time to 
repent and then surrender at Sri Rama’s feet as a 
helpless refugee. It is evident that but for Sri Rama’s 
immeasurable compassion, the brahmdstra would not 
have been slowly pursuing the worst of all birds till it 
was seeking the help of all celestial beings who could 
not help. After its surrender, the punishment that was 
meted out was almost nothing: Though the crow was 
deprived of one eye as a punishment, it did not fail to 
get the benefit of possessing both the eyes. 

Durvasa’s case is again appropriate. King Ambariqa 
was defended by Lord Narayana with His disc {cakrd- 
yudha) against the spirit that was created by Durvasa 
to punish Ambarl^a. Like the crow, Durvasa also 
wandered through all worlds, being pursued by the 
disc {cakrdyudha). At last Durvasa surrendered and was 
forgiven by Ambariga whom he had offended. 
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Thus in all cases, Lord N^rayana patiently waits 
to see whether the offender repents, and only in cases 
of incorrigible nature the Lord inflicts punishment in 
proportion to the offence. These and such other stories 
disclose the immeasurable depth of the compassion 
while dealing even with great sinners and His readi¬ 
ness to forgive them. If even such sinners, the per- 
pectual offenders were left unpunished, it would be 
highly demoralising. So as rules passed in the legis¬ 
latures become laws, and the transgressors of those 
laws are punished according to the law, and even the 
framers of those laws are incapable of undoing those 
laws except by an amendment, moderation, alteration 
or reversal of the same; so is the Lord who must also 
abide by the same laws. As a law could be changed 
by an amendment of the constitution by the same body 
which is empowered to do so, so could the Lord con¬ 
done or exonerate a person who pleased the Lord 
and endeared himself to Him by his devotion. 

6.13 Cetanas or Sentients — Liberated and Bound 

Excluding the Supreme Sentient {paramacetana - 
Brahman) other sentients are classiBed as eternal ones 
{nityas), liberatedones (muktas) and bound ones (baddhas). 
The eternal sentients (nityas) are those who remain for¬ 
ever in ^rlvaikuntha attending upon the Lord and His 
consort. They are Garuda, ^esa, Vi^vakesna and others. 
Garuda serves Him as an attendant, companion, a 
vehicle to carry Him, a seat to sit on, a banner, a 
canopy and a fan for generating breeze.'* 6ega serves 
Him as an umbrella while He is moving, a sofa to take 
rest on, footwear when He is about to walk, a bed to 
lie upon, a light to illuminate (with gems in his hoods) 
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a silken garment and a pillow." Vi^vaksena has to look 
after the administration. Such attendants and their 
respective duties are not the products of imagination 
of Ramanuja as we find many references to them in 
the Rdmdyana, the Mahdbhdrata, Visnupurdna and other 
Purdnas. 

The conception of such a 'loka* much far above the 
earth cannot be questioned as there are Vedic state¬ 
ments unequivocally reiterating its existence. The 
following texts are some of them:— “His one-fourth 
part represents the whole world of beings; His three- 
fourth parts represent the immortal world and have 
their manifestation in the supreme Heaven"." I know 
this highest Person shining like the sun beyond the 
material world." That is the supreme Abode of 
VisQu where the sUris are always gazing." In the 
imperishable Supreme Ether" where there is a class of 
gods called sddhyas*' where there are ancient seers 
from the earliest times." In Vignu’s supreme abode 
there are wise seers whose wisdom never fails and 
who shine radiantly always singing the praise of Visnu’s 
supreme abode. His raiment is coloured with saffron.” 
The spouse of Vi^nu is the queen of the world." The 
Goddess of earth and the Goddess of wealth (Lak?mi) 
are His wives.” 

In conclusion it may be stated that the Visfigt- 
advaitin denies emphatically the truth of the Advaitic 
contention that the Srutis speak of two Brahmans 
'saguna and nirguna*, and the world called $ri Vai- 
kuntha described by the above Vedic texts as the 
abode of saguna-brahman alone who has no absolute 
reality (pdramarthika-satyatva) as is His abode, 6rl 
Vaikuntha. According to the Vi^igtadvaitin the irutis 
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speak of saguna-brahman only and there is nothing 
worthy of the name *nirguna-brahman*. In reply to the 
Advaitin who might quote the texts containing the 
word ‘nirguna,’ the Visfista dvaitin states that ^nirguna* 
should be interpreted in such passages so as not to 
conflict with the *saguna* texts. Nirguna means, 
according tothe Vkigtadvaitin, either without defects, 
blemishes or imperfections, or without the qualities of 
prakrti. 

6.14 Liberated Sentients {Muktas) 

The bound selves could get release from the 
bondage of samsdra by resorting to one of the two 
means prescribed as such — bhakti and prapatti — as 
enjoined in the Upanisads. In fact, these two are not 
really the means — updyas — to lead the bound soul 
to the supreme Heaven, but they are performed to 
please the Lord, and being so pleased. He releases the 
soul from the bondage of the cycle of births and deaths. 
The finite selves so liberated are called 'muktas ’ Though 
they suffered from the bondage, still once they reach 
Vaikuntha by the Lord's grace, they do not and can¬ 
not come back to this world of bondage. 

6.15 The Bound Selves (Baddha-Jivas) 

It is the bound selves who wallow in this world 
with births and deaths which are caused by the 
beginningless flood of their deeds (karma). It is due to 
one’s deeds — it is immaterial whether they are good or 
evil (punya-pdpa) — one is deprived of one’s noble 
nature and virtues like 'apahata-pdpmatva’ etc., and 
one’s intellect becomes limited and contracted in pro¬ 
portion to the nature of the deeds. But the moment 
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he becomes free from deeds, he becomes fit to reach the 
supreme Heaven, regains his real nature and virtues, 
and his intellect or attributive knowledge {dkarma- 
bhuta~jndna) expands to the maximum extent, and so 
his intellect is no longer limited but becomes compar¬ 
able in point of nature with the intellect of the other 
selves — nityas and the previously liberated, why, even 
with the intellect of the supreme Being. The only 
difference between the intellect of the newly liberated 
and that of the supreme Being, is that the former has 
liability to contraction and expansion during the state 
of bondage, while the latter has no such change in its 
nature. 

The sentient is self-luminous as also is the seat of 
knowledge. If we refer to the Vedic texts, they un¬ 
mistakably state the twofold nature of selves. '•'Jdndti 
eva ayam purusah*' (he is the knower) means that the self 
is the seat of knowledge and at the same time, the Veda 
says ‘vijndnam yajnam tanute' that is: the self is know¬ 
ledge. In accordance with the two types of Vedic state¬ 
ments the self is to be understood as ‘knower’ and as 
‘knowledge*. As the self is self-luminous (svayam-prakdia) 
like a light that requires nothing else for its own mani¬ 
festation, the self cognises its own self and nothing else. 
Hence it is called 'pratyak* The attributive knowledge 
can manifest its own self, its substratum namely the 
self, the qualities of self, like happiness, sorrow, desire 
etc. and likewise external objects. TheNyaya-Vais^e^ika 
system fails to take note of the Vedic statement identi¬ 
fying the self with knowledge *‘vijndnamyajnam tanute* 
etc. The Advaitin pays no heed to the other type of 
Vedic statements that describe the self as the seat of 
knowledge. To neglect or ignore one type of Vedic 
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texts is as unjustified and unwise as to discord or 
overlook the other types of texts. It is the Visfi§t- 
advaitin who gives equal weight to both types of Vedic 
statements which have also the support of common 
experience and achieves a reconciliation between 
them.** The self or soul being self-luminous shines 
even in sleep, but at that time its cognition is dim on 
account of the almost complete contraction of attri¬ 
butive knowledge which only can manifest the self 
clearly. 

6.16 Non-sentient {Acetana)'. Prakrti, Kdla and ^uddha- 
satlva 

It is divided into three kinds as the primordial 
thing (prakrti), time {kdla) and pure Sattvam {iuddha- 
sattvam). Prakrti with three qualities — sattva^ rajas 
and tamos — is ever changing or transforming when it 
is not merged in Brahman as it does at the time of the 
deluge. When the three qualities are at equipoise, the 
deluge or the total destruction of all non-eternals takes 
place. When those are in unequal proportion, the 
process of creation prevails. The detailed statement 
of prakrtPs process of transformation has been given 
already in the chapter dealing with the System of 
Sdhkhya. 

6.17 Time {Kdla) 

It is due to the existence of Time that all the 
verbal usages connecting things with the past, pre¬ 
sent or future are possible. It does not possess any one 
of the three qualities. It is not self-luminous and is 
considered non-sentient or *jada’. 
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6.18 Pure Sattva (l5uddha~sattva) 

Pure sattva is a substance (dravya) where sativa is 
not tarnished by the contact with the other two quali¬ 
ties — rajas and tamas. Suddhasattva does not prevail 
anywhere else than in Sri Vaikunthaloka. The halls 
towers, etc., the bodies of nityas, muktds and others are 
constituted of this substance. It is self-luminous and 
non-sentient like the attributive knowledge {dkarma- 
bhiita-jndna). 

6.19 The Supreme Being {Param Brahman, Lord 
Ndrdyana) — His Five Forms 

God has five forms — Para, Vyuha, Vibhava, Arci 
and Antarydmi and they are for different purposes. 

Para: God in this form is called *Para-Vdsu- 
deva,’ the eternal and unchanging form of the Lord. It 
is being seen enjoyed, worshipped and served by 
nityas and muktas (released from the bondage of this 
worldly life and who have attained the Supreme world 
by one of the two means, namely bhakti-yoga and 
&arandgati) in the Supreme world (Sri Vaikuntha). 
This Supreme Form possesses all the six prime quali¬ 
ties namely jMdna, bala, aiSvarya, virya, Sakti and tejas, 
and all of them are in a manifested state. 

Vyuha: This form is of three types — Sahkarsaria, 
Pradyumna and Aniruddha. In the Sahkarsana form, 
only two prime qualities — jnana and balaoire in mani¬ 
fested state. It is this form that presides over all jivas, 
distinguishing them from prakrti and becomes respon¬ 
sible for the spread of Sastiaic lore in the universe. 
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In the Pradyumna form, the two other qualities — 
aiSvaryaSiSid vlrya are in the manifested state. It presides 
over mind {manastattva), creates Manu and other similar 
persons to whom it teaches Dharma. 

In the Aniruddha form, the remaining two quali¬ 
ties — dakti ahd tejas become manifested. This form is 
in charge of guarding the universe, of imparting the 
knowledge of tattvas, and of creation of time and other 
mixed products. 

Though all the three Vyuha forms indeed possess 
all the six prime qualities, only a pair of qualities is 
manifested in each of them, and each form is to be 
meditated upon, and enjoyed with the respective pair 
of qualities. 

Vibhava: It is a form taken by the supreme Being 
on occasions that require the presence of the Lord in 
the llld-vibhuti within the brahmdnda. ^ri Kr99a 
mentions those occasions in the GUd — “Whenever 
there is decline of dharma and rise of adharma, I shall 
take my birth. I take my birth in every age for the 
protection of the virtuous, for the destruction of evil¬ 
doers and for the firm establishment of dharma. But my 
birth and deeds are divine. He who knows this fact, 
reaches me, and after leaving this body he will not 
have further birth.’” The ten principal Advents 
{aoatdras) of the Lord like Matsya, Kurma etc. and 
others are called 'vibhava' forms of the Lord. 

Arcd\ It is the form we see in temples and in 
houses in the shape of idols which are made the objects 
of worship by all people. This form is easily accessible 
to the devotees who could not see the Lord's form by 
42 
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meditation. It is the form that attracted the ten 
Alvars. They got intuition and inspiration from a 
worship of these idols in temples and poured forth 
their mystic experiences in the form of Tamil verses 
which stand today as one of the best works in devo¬ 
tional literature. 

Antarydmi: This form of the Lord prevails in the 
hearts of all the sentients which He rules, controls 
and guides as is stated in the Vedic texts “He has 
entered into the heart and rules the jivas, Himself 
being the inner soul.” This form of the Lord could 
be seen by the Yogins through meditation. Notwith¬ 
standing this kind of presence in all sentients, the Lord 
pervades the whole universe within and without all 
beings — sentients and non-sentients — {antar-vydpti 
and bahir vydpti). Thus He is said to co-exist with all 
things {sarva vastu-sdmiinddhikaranya). ‘That is why He 
is said to be beyond the limitation by other things 
(vastuparicckeda-rahita). We say A is not B, and B is not C;: 
but the Lord being present in all things, such a distinc¬ 
tion is impossible; that is, He is A, B, Cetc. In the 
Pfdrdjiandnuvdka, His immanence (being present insepar¬ 
ably connected with all things and beings in such a way 
that it cannot be said that He is not present where 
they are) and transcendence (bahirvydpti — being in 
places where they are not present) are declared.*’ 

But, of all the five forms, it is the Area form 
which is easily accessible, enjoyable and capable of 
instilling abiding love in the minds of even a common 
layman. The differences and degrees of enjoyablencss 
of the above five forms of Lord Narayana are illustrat¬ 
ed in the following manner. A devotee whose love 
amounted to a degree in which he could no longer 
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live without attaining the Lord, is likened to a person 
who is badly in need of water to quench his thirst with 
which he is almost dying. To him the water beyond 
the globe — beyond Brahmanda — is of no use as it is 
inaccessible to him. So is the para form of the Lord to 
a bound jtva who has a strong desire and impatience 
to see the form of the Lord. The vyuha form also, 
though within Brahmanda is beyond his reach, as the 
milky ocean is to a thirsty person. The vibhava form 
is indeed unlike the two forms above referred to. $rl 
Rama, 6rl Kr^na and such other avatdras of the 
Supreme Being, were easily accessible and enjoyed by 
the ardent devotees like Tabari. Hanuman, Akrura 
and others, who were contemporaries of those avatd¬ 
ras. This form of the Lord is compared with the 
flood water of a river in spate. When the flood subsi¬ 
des and the river becomes dry during the summer 
season, the river is of no use to the thirsty person. The 
antarydmi form, in spite of the fact that it is always 
present very near, that is, in his heart, is as inaccessible 
as the three other forms are. This form may be 
enjoyable only to those who get themselves well trained 
in Xhtyoga form of meditation. To experience God 
by this means is analogous to digging a well for getting 
water to quench one’s thirst when one is almost at 
the point of death. 

6.20 The Means of Liberation 

There is no other means to attain total liberation 
from the bondage of the cycle of births and deaths, 
than the meditation [bhaktiyoga) and surrender {Sarand- 
gati) oneself to the Lord as a refugee exprssing his 
helplessness. Bhaktiyoga which is the practice of one 
of the 32 vidyds referred to in the Upanisads, is enjoined 
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as a means to attain the Lord. The Vedic assertion 
that “Through the knowledge of the Lord alone one 
could get liberation from this horrible worldly life and 
that there is no other means than this”“ means not 
the mere knowledge of the Lord; for in other contexts 
the words •dhydna’, 'updsana' and the like — meaning 
‘concentrated meditation’, series of thoughts, uninter¬ 
rupted by other thoughts — are used. It is described 
as being like the stream of oil (taila-dharavad avic- 
chinna-smrti-santati-rupa). This type of meditation is 
stated to enable the meditator to attain the Lord, after 
breaking the bondage of samsdra. Such a meditation 
upon the Lord must be continued until the meditator 
throws away his mortal coil and perhaps in more than 
one birth until all the karma that has begun to give 
its fruit (prdrabdhakarma) becomes exhausted. 

There are four general pre-requisites for a person 
who desires to pursue one of the above two means — 
bhaktiyoga and Sarandgati. They are — (1) a desire 
to get the fruit of the above two means, (2) a good 
knowledge of jlva, of the Lord and of the relation 
that subsists between the jlva and the Lord, (3j a sound 
knowledge of the means of liberation that he is going 
to pursue, and (4) the ability to follow the adopted 
means. Those who adopt the bhaktiyoga must be born 
in a caste in which the initiation to the study of the 
Vedas is possible. In the case of those who resort to 
surrender [Sarandgati), inability to pursue any other 
means than surrender, aversion for any other interests 
than liberation and aversion to resort to any other 
refuge than the Lord, are required. 

Although karmayoga, jndnayoga and bhaktiyoga are 
presented in the Gitd as the means to attain liberation. 
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it is only bhaktiyoga that could get him liberation and 
the other two are indispensable auxiliaries to it. Karma- 
yoga is performance of rites prescribed by Sdstras by a 
person who has got the true knowledge of the nature 
of the jiva and the supreme Being. The rites are of 
three types, regular ones (nitya-karmdni), those compul¬ 
sorily to be performed on certain occasions {naimittika- 
karmdni) and optional ones [kdmya-karmdni). If per¬ 
formed with no desire for any reward thereof and 
having His pleasure alone its goal, the karma enables a 
person to see his own self. Jndnayoga is the practice of 
contemplation of the self, resulting in the sight of it. 
Helped by karmayoga which enables the person to con¬ 
trol his senses, jndnayoga is the uninterrupted contem¬ 
plation of his own self (Jiva-svarupa) as distinct from 
matter and as His body, since it (the self) is 

ruled, controlled and guided by Him. By a practice of 
these two— karmayoga and jndnayoga -- the sight of jiva- 
svarupa can be achieved, and this will help the person 
practise bhaktiyoga even as the scrutiny of the outer 
cover is helpful to see the thing kept within. Bhaktiyoga 
is contemplation on the Lord who is not dependent 
upon others {ananya-nisihah) who is not at the disposal 
of others (ananyddhlnah) and who is not to serve for 
the fulfilment of others’ purposes (ananya-iesah). By 
practising bhaktiyoga adopting one of the 32 vidyds 
prescribed in the Upanisads, a meditator can secure the 
intuition of the Lord's form. 

At first by the close association with His devotees, 
a person acquires some devotion and love for the 
Lord, which makes him eager to know the Lord better. 
This love is called 'BhaktV, Out of his love for Him, 
the man learns much more of Him from Sdstras, prac- 
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tises karmayoga and then jmnayoga. By such means, he 
becomes capable of seeing his self (jivdtmd) as the body 
of the Lord and gradually he becomes very eager to 
enjoy the sight of the Lord. Then he practises bhakti- 
yoga otherwise called *Para~bhakti* in the manner pre¬ 
scribed in yoga idstra. The more he meditates upon 
Him, the greater becomes his thirst to see Him in per¬ 
son with his very eyes. The desire becomes deeper and 
stronger, results in restlessness and uneasiness without 
that sight, and culminates in lamentations as if in 
madness and an impatience to see Him. Hearing his 
cries for attaining the Lord, the Lord takes pity on him 
and shows His form for his enjoyment for the time 
being. The perception of His form is called •Para-jndna\ 
The delight at the sight of His form is likened to the 
delight at the sight of a tank with clear and delicious 
water felt by a person who was dying of thirst and 
heat after wandering a long time in a desert in the 
scorching summer sun. This delight iscalled'Porama- 
bhaktV. This will lead to a still stronger desire to 
enjoy the Lord forever which could be fulfilled after 
reaching Vaikuntha where he could enjoy the Lord 
with all His auspicious qualities in company with the 
other residents of that place. 

The practice of bhaktiyoga is more difficult than 
iarandgati. First of all, it could be adopted only by 
a person born of a caste in which initiation to the 
study of the Vedas {Upanayana) is allowed. A sound 
knowledge of Veda-Sastra, control of the senses, the 
practice of karmayoga and jmnayoga and patience in 
the inevitable delay in attaining the fruit of bhaktiyoga, 
namely the liberation from worldly life which could 
be got only after the 'former deed’ {prdrabdha karma). 
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which has begun to give its effects, becomes exhausted 
by the experience of pleasure or pain by the same 
person, are indispensably required. Sarandgati, on the 
other hand, could be performed by all sentient beings, 
either personally, by himself or through a person 
competent and fit to perform it on his or its behalf. 
Inability to resort to other means (ananyopdyatva) is a 
pre-requisite. In addition to this, one must be indiffe¬ 
rent to other fruits than the one for which Sarandgati is 
performed (phaldntara-vaimukhya). He must as well 
turn away from any other refuge with regard to his 
getting the desired object (ananya-gatitva). 

Sarandgati is performed even for purposes other 
than the final liberation as was done by Draupadi. 
When she was dragged to the court hall by Dus's^asana 
in the presence of her valiant husbands, she resorted 
to Lord Kr^Qia with all her mind to save her from 
the predicament in which she was placed. Her prayer 
was immediately crowned with a miraculous success. 

Moreover, the surrender (Sarandgati) consists of 
three parts. They are; (1) the surrender of the self 
(svarupa samarpana), (2) the surrender of the responsibi¬ 
lity of protection (bharasamarpana), and (3) the surrender 
of even the fruit of protection (phala samarpana). The 
first and third, namely the surrender of self and the 
surrender of the fruit of Sarandgati are common to 
both the means — Bhaktiyoga and Sarandgati — per¬ 
formed for total liberation, while the second, the 
surrender of the responsibility of protection is an 
additional feature in the path of Sarandgati. In the 
case of Sarandgati performed for attaining some other 
fruit than complete liberation from sathsdra, the 
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surrender of the responsibility of protection alone is 
performed." 

6.21 Bhaktiyoga and Sarandgati — Their Common 
Features and Peculiar Aspects 

Thus according to Ramanuja, total liberation can 
be attained either by the practice of Bhaktiyoga or by 
Sarandgati, by a refugee of the Lord and there is no 
other means than the above two. The distinct features 
of the two paths are presented below: 


Bhaktiyoga 

a. Total liberation can 
be secured by the 
completion of bhakti¬ 
yoga. This can be 
got in the same 
birth or after one or 
more births as the 
case may be. The 
time of liberation 
would depend on 
the result of prdrab- 
dha-karma having 
been completely ex¬ 
perienced. 

b. It is to be performed 
to the last breath. 

c. It can bear its fruit 
only after the ex¬ 
haustion of karma 
which has begun to 
give its effects. 


Sarandgati 

It can win total liberation 
immediately or in the 
natural course after death. 
Total liberation can be 
secured when the desire is 
cherished as originally ex¬ 
pressed at the time of the 
performance of Sarandgati. 


It is performed only once in 
one’s life. 

It is capable of destroying 
even the deed which has 
begun to give its effects 
{prdrabdha-karma). 
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d. At the time of death, 
the last rememb¬ 
rance of the Lord is 
necessary. 

e. It can secure what¬ 
ever is desired. 

f. It can be practised 
only by those who 
are born in one of 
the first three Var- 
pas as they alone 
are permitted the 
study of the Vedas. 

g. As it may extend to 
more than one birth, 
the bliss derived by 
the meditation of the 
Lord’s form is large 
{oilambena prdptir 
bhajana-sukham vipu- 
lam). 


It is not necessary that a 
refugee should have the last 
remembrance of the Lord. 

Sarandgati also can win all 
the desired things. 

It can be performed by all 
sentients irrespective of their 
birth. 


As one gets the total libera¬ 
tion as a result of his sur¬ 
render even immediately or 
soon after the extinction of 
that life, the bliss of medi¬ 
tation is next to nil or very 
little, (ditt prdptih parimita- 
rasd jivita-daSd) 


6,22 The State of Liberation 

As a result of the adoption of one of the two means 
— bhaktiyoga and iarandgati — a.jtva may proceed to 
the eternal world better known as Sri Vaikuniha where 
^'acjiva enjoys the Lord with all His sweet qualities 
and serves Him with no time limit, in company with 
Ifityas and Muktas. There is no necessity or possibility 
of the liberated jivas coming back to this world 
{karmabhumi). In that world, there is no distinction 
among Nityas, Muktas and the Lord Himself in point 
of the enjoyment of bliss and knowledge. Excepting 
43 
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the creation, protection and destruction of the universe 
and such other activities as they rest only with the 
Lord, absolute equality prevails among the residents 
of !^ri Vaikuntha. 

As the chief member of a family shoulders the 
responsibility of maintaining the family in comfort for 
which purpose he has to attend to some special duties 
in which the other members do not take any part, still 
enjoy the pleasures derived by the efforts of the prin¬ 
cipal member, so do the residents of ^rl Vaikuntha 
enjoy all kinds of pleasures with no difference among 
the residents on the one hand and the Lord on the 
other and much less among themselves. Vedic state¬ 
ments like “he gets supreme equality {niranjanah para- 
mam sdmyamupaiti) and he gets equality of enjoyment 
with the Supreme Being {brakmanah sdyujyam gacchati)’*^ 
prove the above statement of equality for all. 

NOTES 

1. scyaih devata aiksata, hantaham imkh tisrodevat&h, 
anena jivcna atmani anupraviiya nama-rupc v^akaravi^i. 
Cha. Up., 6.3.2 

2. sarvani rupa^i vicitya dhirah, oamani kctvS abhiva- 
dan yadaste. PurufasUkta, 16 

3. tattad dravyesu nSmantara bhajana-sahd'vasthaya srfti- 
vSdah, A S , 223 

4. yasya cetanasya yad dravyam sarvatmank svarthe 
niyantum dharayiluih ca 4 ikyam, tacctsataikasvaiupam ca, 
tat tasya Saiiram — Sribhasya, II, p. 15 (2.1.9) 

5. na ha vai saiarirasya satah priya apriyaynr apahatirasti, 
atariram vdoa santam na priya apriye spftatah, Cha. Up. 

8.12.1 
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6. dva suparnd sayujd sakhdyd sarndnath vfk^ampari§asvajdte, 
tayoranyah pippalam svadvatti anainannanyo abhicdkaiUi^ 

M U, 3.1.1 

7. e^a eva sadku karma kdrayati tarn yamunnini^ati^ 
i§a eva asadhu karma kdrayati tarn yamadho ninisati. 

8. acidavtii^ian pralaye jantunavalokya jdtanirvedd 
karana-kalebara-yogam vitarasi vr^aiailandtha-karune 

tvam. Daydiatakamy 17 

9. tvam nyatlcadbhirudancadbhih karma-sutropapaditaih 
hare vikarasi kridd-kandukairivajantubhih. V D, 

10. datte dehadiyogath diiati ca nigamam vakti veddntasdram 
nissimdnandayogam nirupadhi samaye souti pumsdm 

tayaiva A.S.y 238 

11. e^a eva sadku karma kdrayati tarn yamunnini^atiy 

esa eva asadhu karma kdrayati tarn yamadho nini^atu 

Kau^itaki Up.y 3, 64-65 

12. tdn aham dvi^atah krUrdn sathsdre^u narddhamdn 
k§ipdmi ajasram aiubhdn dsuri^veva yoni^u 
dsurim yonim dpanndh m^dkah janmani janmani 
mdm aprdpyaiva kaunteya iato ydnti adhamdm gatim 

Giidy xvi, 19-20 

13. mitra-bhdvena samprdptam na tyajeyam kathncharuiy 

Rdmdyanay Tuddhakdnday 18.3 
vibhi^ano vd sugriva yadi vd rdvav^h svayam, 

Ibidy 18.34 

14. gataSriyafh krtta-kirita-kutamuvdca rdmoyudhi 

rdk§asendram 

kftaih ivayd karma makatsubhimam hata-promraica 

kftastvaydham 

tasmdt pariSrdnta iva vyavasya na tvdm iaxair 

mrtyuvaiam naydmi 
gacchdnujdndmi randrditastvam-praviiya rdtriUcarardja, 

lankdm 

divdsya nirydhi rathi ca dhanvi tadd balam draksyasi me 
rat hast hah. Ibid, 59, 141-143 
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15. dasah sakhd vdhanamdsanam dhvajah yasie vitanath 

vyajanam trayimayah-S. /?. 41 

16. nimsa-iayyd dsana padukd am&ukopadhdna* 

var^dtapavdranddibhih — Ibid. 40 

17. pado^sya viivd bhutdni, tripdd asyamflath divi — 

Puru§asukta, 3 

18. veda ahametampuru§afh mahdniam ddityavarnam 

tamasastu pdre. Ibid. 1& 

19. tad vi§noh paramampadam sadd paSyanti surayah^ 

Suhdla Up^ 6.1 

20. tad ak^are parame vyoman, Taiitiriya Up^ IV, 1, 2 

21. yatra purve sddhydh santi devah. Puru^asUkta^ 18 

22. yatra rfayah prathamajd ye purdndh 

23. mdhdrajanafh vdsah, Bf Up.^ II, iii, 6. 

24. asyeidnd jagato v\^nupatniy Mid Sdkta 

25. hfiica te laksmiica patnyaUj Taitiiriya Aranyaka 3 13.? 

26. jna^ftvam jnanata ca Srutibhir abhidadhe nitra 
paksc pat&mah. A S , 230 

27. yaddyadd hi dharmasya gldnir bhavati bhdrata 
abhyutthanamadharwasya tadmtmdnarh srj^myaham. 
pafitfdndya sddhUndth uindidya ca du^kftdm 
dharma samsthdpandfthdya sambhavdmi yugeyuge, 
janma karma ca me divyam evamyo vetti tattvatah 
tyaktvd deham punarjanma naiti m^^meti so*rjuna. 

— GUd, iv, 7*9^ 

28. antah pravi§tah idstd jandnim sarvitmd — Taittiriya 
Aranyaka^ 3.11 

29. antarbahiSca tatsarvam vydpya ndrdyanah sthitah — 
Taittiriyopani^ad^ IV. 94 
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30. tarn eva vidiivd ati mrtynmeii, ndnyah panthdh vidyaU 
ayandya — Svetdvatara Up, 3.8; 6-15. 

31. mumuksumdtra-sdmdnyam svarupadi-samarpanam 
akincane bharanydsastu adhiko*ngiiayd sthitah 
atra raksd^bharanydsassamah sarvaphalarthindm 
svarupa phalanik^epas tvadhiko mak§a*kdnk^indm. 

— Vcd&ntad( Olka’s Srimad Rahasya-irayasdra 
[Sangaprapadana Adhtkdra] 
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CONCLUSION 


Vis^igtadvaita does not reject the validity of sense 
perception (pratyaksa) so long as the senses are not 
affected by blemishes or ailment, and so long as what 
is given by sense perception is not shown to be illusory 
by a later perception or by any other testimony. In 
this, it differs from Advaita which rejects the worth of 
perception as a testimony {pramdna), on the ground 
that occasionally perception is subject to illusion 
{bhrama). Visfig^dvaita accepts the reality of the world 
of sentients and non-sentients that we see around us 
and has, therefore, a greater appeal to common sense 
and universal experience. Advaita on the other hand 
maintains that Brahman alone is real, and that there 
are besides Brahman two kinds of illusory experiences 
or existents: Prdtibhdsika — temporary and transient 
illusion as when mirage is perceived or the shell is 
mistaken for silver, and Vydvahdrika existence in which 
the world experienced by all of us is said to be valid 
and real until Brahman is realised by the self. Advaita 
holds that the iruiis speak of two kinds of Brahman — 
an apara Brahman or lower Brahman with attributes 
and qualities — saguna Brahman which is affected by 
mdyd and which would disappear when the jiva 
realises his identity with Para Brahman. It permits 
the worship of this saguna Brahman only as a means 
or stage in spiritual progress. While doing so, Advaita 
has to state that the texts which describe the qualities 
and attributes of Brahman are sublated by other texts in 
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the iruti itself. It provokes the question — Why should 
the Sruti first state what is not true and what is not 
known by perception or other pramanas^ and then 
declare it to be false? Visfigtadvaita denies that the 
Srutis reveal the doctrine of two Brahmans and holds 
that the purport of all the irutis is to reveal only 
Saguna Brahman and enjoin His updsana. 

Visfistadvaita maintains that those texts which at 
first sight seem to deny attributes in Brahman should 
be so interpreted as not to be in conflict with the 
Vedic texts that ascribe attributes in Brahman. It is 
only by doing so that the authority of all the Srutis as 
a whole could be upheld. It would seem arbitrary 
otherwise to reject the validity of certain Srutis and 
accept the validity only of certain others. In regard 
to the means of attaining liberation, other Vedic systems 
enjoin only bhakti as it is understood in the Upanisads, 
as the sole means. As has been already pointed out, 
this would exclude women and those who are not 
permitted to have initiation to the study of the Vedas. 
Vi^istadvita declares that in addition to bhakti, there 
is another means open to women and to all castes by 
which they can attain liberation at the end of the 
present life. This is iarandgati and its auxilliaries as 
stated in the idstras* are accepted as necessary. In 
this enjoining Sarandgati, Vis^istadvaita seems to 
extend its sympathy to a far wider circle of sentients 
and does not deny the possibility of liberation to any 
sentient being. 

* (a) mumuakfurvai iaranam-aham prapadye 

— $Vftaivataropanifad, 6 , 18 
(b) iasman~nyasamefam tapasam atiriktam ahuh 

— Taittiriyopanifad, 4, 147 
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1. Padahavaniyanydya 

A special text predominates over a general text. 
'By whatever he offers in dhavaniya fire' is a general 
text. There are some special texts. (1) he offers on 
a step, he offers in the way in the jiyottytoma. (2) Some¬ 
where it is laid down “he makes patnisannydsa offerings 
in gdrhapatya fire." In this state of conflict between 
the general and the special texts, the special texts 
prevail over the general text. This nydya is also called 
utsargdpavddanydya. 

2. Akrtyadhikarananydya 

Do the words denoting substances like *gauh' etc. 
express the configuration or the individual possessing 
the configuration? In ‘gdm dnaya’ and such other verbal 
usages, the word ‘gam' could not mean the cows’s con¬ 
figuration alone, since it, being incorporeal, could not 
be taken from one place to another. Hence it is the 
individual possessing the configuration which must be 
meant by the word *gdm’. This is the prtma facie 
argument. 

The final decision is that the individual could not 
be meant, as the individuals are innumerable in con¬ 
sequence of which the denotative functions also would 
be infinite in number. Moreover, the word ‘gauh* 
cannot denote merely the possessor without denoting 
the configuration; for by the utterance of the word 
‘gauh’, the common experience is to remember the 
individual, only with the configuration. If the possessor 
in association with the configuration is held to be 
denoted by the denotative power of the word ‘gauh\ 
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then it is better to hold that the denotative power rests 
in the configuration alone, and as it is an inseparable 
attribute, and as it cannot be known apart from its pos< 
sessor, it forces the knowledge of its possessor together 
with its own. Thus it is in conformity with the common 
convention, “that which could not be understood by 
any other means is the meaning of a word*’ (ananya- 
labhyaS-^abdarthah). I hus the denotative power of a word 
(meaning a substance) remains only in the configura¬ 
tion. 

3. ChdgapaSunydya 

In the sacrifice called agnlsomiya, a pa^u (quadrup¬ 
ed) has been ordained as to be sacrificed in the holy 
alter. As there is no specific mention of a particular 
quadruped, the primafacie argument is, any quadruped 
may be sacrificed. The final decision is that as there 
is a mantra varna ‘*chdgasya vapdydh** in the same con¬ 
text, in consultation of this, the quadruped mentioned 
in the enjoining hymn is to be known as goat. Thus a 
general term in an enjoining hymn is to be understood 
to be denoting a particular one in consultation of ano¬ 
ther hymn which is subordinate to the former. 

4. Apaccheda-nydya 

In a jyotistoma sacrifice, bahispavamdna hymn is 
sung. The priests walk out of the sacrificial ground 
and there they sing the Vedic songs. While going out of 
the sacrificial ground, first the adhvaryu goes out; then 
prastota holding the tucked up clothes of the adhvaryu; 
then the udgdtd^ holding the tucked up clothes behind 
the prastota, follows him; then the pratihartd holding 
up the tucked up clothes behind the udgdtd goes; then 
brahma follows udgdtd. The procession of the singing 
priests continues in the above order from the sacrificial 
44 
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ground to some place outside of it. If by chance, they 
let go the tucked up clothes in the procession it is called 
kacchavimocana. There are three priests — the prastota> 
ttrfgaWand pratiharta—viho hold the tucked up clothes 
in their hands. There are five possible accidents: 
(1) The alone may lose the hold of the tucked 

up clothes; (2) the udgata alone may lose the hold of the 
tucked up clothes; (3) the pratihartd alone may lose the 
kaccha; (4) they may simultaneously lose the hold; (5) 
they may successively lose their hold of it. 

The general proposition is that a penalty should 
have to be paid. If pratihartd leaves his hold, the entire 
wealth of the sacrificer is to be given as gift. If the 
udgdtd leaves his hold, the sacrifice should be abruptly 
ended and the same sacrifice is to be recommenced and 
the amount that was intended to be distributed in the 
first sacrifice should be distributed in the recommen¬ 
ced sacrifice. If two leave their hold, both the ex¬ 
piatory ceremonies should be performed. If it is impos¬ 
sible one of the two must be performed. If the pratihartd 
leaves his hold first and then the udgdtd, which of the 
two is to be performed is to be decided. Here the prima 
facie argument is that by the application of upakramu' 
nydya the expiation for the first leaving (Pratiharta’s 
leaving) should be performed. The final decision is 
that the expiation for the second leaving is to be per¬ 
formed because the latter expiation does not come into 
being, unless the knowledge of the former expiation is 
sublated. The latter has no one as its sublater. Hence 
the latter is more powerful. 

5. Pdia-nydya 

In the agnisomiya sacrifice, there are two hymns to 
be chanted at the time of releasing the goat from the 
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noose "aditih paSam pramumoktu” and “aditih pdidn 
pramumoktu’*. The word denoting the noose is in singular 
in the former hymn, and in the latter hymn it is in 
plural. Here is a doubt. Whether the second hymn 
with the word (denoting noose) in plural is to be used 
in its own context or it is to be taken to a context 
where there are more than two nooses The 
facie argument is that as there is only one noose, the 
hymn with the word pdSdn in plural number is not appli¬ 
cable in the context and hence it is to be taken to other 
context. The final decision is as follows. The mean¬ 
ing of the stem is more prominent than the meanings 
of termination (gender, number etc.). It is not proper 
to take the prominent one to another context in view 
of the inapplicability of the less prominent. Hence the 
plural is construed to mean singular number as its 
secondary meaning, abandoning its primary meaning, 
namely plurality (of the noose). 

6 . UpakTama-nydya 

There is a passage “The rk should be uttered in 
high pitch, the jvajur in low whisper and the sdman in 
high pitch (uccaih red kriyate, updmiu yajusd^ uccaih 
sdmnd). There arises a question as to whether the words 
rk, yajus and sdma mean only the rk-mantra, yajur- 
mantra and sdma-mantra or the words rk, yajur and 
sdma mean ^gveda, Yajurveda, and Samaveda. In the 
former case a hymn irrespective of its position in the 
three Vedas is to be chanted in high pitch or in low 
pitch as the case may be; that is, rk-mantra occurring 
in Yajurveda is to be chanted in high pitch in spite 
of its position in Yajurveda, since it belongs to ^g-veda; 
similarly a yajur-mantra occurring in Sdma veda is to be 
chanted in low waisper, despite its being placed in 
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Samaveda. In the latter case, namely rk.yajur and sdma 
denoting the respective Veda, a hymn, irrespective of its 
relation to a particular Veda, is to be chanted in accor¬ 
dance with its position in a Veda. For example, a rk 
mantra occurring in Yajurveda is to be chanted in low 
whisper and not in high pitch and similarly a yajur- 
mantra occurring in Samaveda is to be chanted only in 
high pitch because of its position. 


The prima facie argument is as follows — since in 
the enjoining sentence, there are words rk, yajus and 
sdma, the words "rgvcda, yajurveda and samaveda” in 
arthavdda {trayo vedd ajdyanta agneh rgvedah, vdyor yajur- 
vedah, dditydt sdmavedah) are to be taken to mean in 
accordance with the enjoining sentence, that is the 
three words rgveda, etc. in arthavdda mean only rk, 
yajus and sdma by implication and thus they are to 
abandon their primary meaning. Thus the high pitch 
and low whisper are meant only for mantras and not 
for the whole Veda. The final decision is this. IJ.gveda 
Yajurveda and Samaveda, though these occur in artha¬ 
vdda which is less prominent than vidki or enjoining 
sentence, are in the beginning of the discourse in con¬ 
sequence of which the word ‘Veda* has no opponent 
to oppose its having its own meaning; but the words rk, 
yajus and sdma, though they happen in vidhi sentence 
come late, and they have opponents in words of Veda, 
in arthavdda to oppose in their having their own mean¬ 
ing namely mantras. 


Hence the statements found at the conclusion is to 
be interpreted in accordance with the statement found 
at the beginning. 
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7 Sahkaryam or Cross-division 

Bhutatva (materiality) and Murtatva (being the 
seat of motion) both cannot be generic attributes {jdti) 
for the reason of sdhkaryam or Cross-division. ‘Being 
partially exclusive of each other and partly co-exis¬ 
tent’ — is cross-division. Bhutatva and murtatva frustrate 
each other's being a generic attribute, because bhutatva 
in the first iowTbhutas is co-existent with murtatva and 
both of them are exclusive of each other in ether and 
mind. 

Similarly Sarlratvam — bodyhood is not a generic 
attribute; for it would involve a cross-division with 
prthvitva, etherhood. The watery body, for instance, is a 
body but not earthy. Jars etc. are earthy but not bodies 
while human and other bodies are earthy and bodies. 
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